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PREFACE 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  say  witb  certainty  whether 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  political 
phenomena  could  be  derived  from  the  evidence 
of  history.  The  writer  of  the  present  volume 
was  led  in  the  years  1885  and  1886  to  believe 
that  it  could.  In  those  years  he  heard  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  lecture  on  the  classification  of 
communities,  and  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick 
on  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  governments. 
The  tasks  that  they  set  themselves  corre- 
sponded, one  to  the  work  of  Cuvier,  and  the 
other  to  the  work  of  Darwin,  in  the  science 
of  Zoology.  About  two  years  later  the  present 
writer  attempted  to  give  instruction  in  a 
department  of  that  part  of  political  study 
which  is  founded  on  history ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  his  chief  employment  consisted  in  re- 
writing and  re-delivering  his  lectures.  He 
chose  for  his  department  Comparative  Politics 
(or  the  classification  of  States  and  their  Govern- 
ments), because  he  believed  that  it  required 
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less  preliminary  ki\owledge  than  any  otber. 
Experience  showed  him  that  beginners  in  the 
subject  needed  a  text-book  as  well  as  oral 
teaching.  A  lecturer's  proper  business  in  such 
a  subject  is  to  expound  guiding  principles ; 
but  the  student  needs  examples  as  well  as 
principles,  and  the  examples  in  any  historical 
study  are  better  learned  by  reading  than  by 
hearing,  because  they  cannot  be  understood 
without  attention  to  a  vokuninous  mass  of 
details.  The  present  vohime  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  for  beginners  in  Com- 
parative Politics.  It  contains  a  general  survey 
of  States  and  their  Governments :  the  plan  of 
the  work  is  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
the  results  are  summed  up  in  the  last. 

The  book  is  founded  on  two  courses  of 
lectures  by  Sir  John  Seeley  (for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  kind  friend  to  his  disciple, 
its  writer),  which  were  published  in  1896 
under  the  title  of  an  Introduction  to  Political 
Science.  Although  it  avoids  distracting  the 
reader's  attention  by  frequent  reference  to 
them,  large  parts  of  it  are  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  facts  to  test  their  conclusions. 
It  sketches  the  beginnings  and  early  gi-owth 
of  the  more  important  States,  and  contains,  at 
the   end  of  the    last   chapter   and   elsewhere. 
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Tables  intended  both  to   exhibit   the  classee 
into  which  political   societies  are  divided  by 

diiTerences  of  form,  structure,  or  origin,  and 
to  show  that  some  of  them  (but  not  all)  have 
definite   types  of  government   appropriate  or 
peculiar  to  themselves.     It  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  any  given  form 
of  government  from  its  predecessor,  and  docs 
not  borrow  anytliing  directly  from  Professor 
Sidgwick's  early  lectures    delivei'ed   in    1886; 
but    those     lectures    gave    the    writer    valu- 
able aid  by  suggesting  good  examples  for  him 
to   study.      And    lastly,    the   present   volume 
has,  unliappUy,   misaed  all   the  improvement 
it  might  have  gained  if  Professor  Sidgwick's 
Development    of  European    Polity   had    been 
published   earlier.       When   that  long-desired 
work  appeared,  the  printing  of  these  Outlines 
of  Goinparative  Politics  was  so  nearly  finished 
that  alterations  could  not  be  introduced;  and, 
though  their  writer  looks  forward  confidently 
to  receiving  groat  pleasure  and  enlightenment 
from  reading  the  work  of  his  old  friend,  he  is, 
to  his  regret,  debarred  from  communicating  to 
his  readers  the  advantages  which  he  will  him- 
self enjoy. 


CAMBiuntiK,  December  1903. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  some  Hgbt  may  bo 
thrown  upon  the  characteristics  and  growth  of 
political  cotniiiimitJes  by  comparing;  those  of  them 
which  are  alike.  It  is  my  intention  in  bhe  following 
chapters  to  compare  political  communities;  and  in 
order*  to  carry  it  out,  it  has  been  necessary  to  settle 
which  commimities  I  regard  as  like  one  another,  or, 
in  other  wonb,  to  make  a  classi&cation  of  bodies 
politic.  There  are  many  possible  ways  of  cluasifying 
communities.  It  will  be  convenient  hero  to  stato 
what  classification  I  have  adopted,  because  in  so 
doing  I  shall  show  what  coimuunities  I  regard  as 
comparable,  and  shall  inform  tho  reader  what  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  following  pages. 

The  earliest  communities  were  tribes  or  small 
societies  of  men  bound  togetlier  by  kinship,  by 
roLigton,  and  by  interest.  Originally 
every  tribe  was  a  single  undivided  so- 
ciety. In  course  of  time  tribes  were  united  by 
conquest,  but  when  this  took  place  they  usually 
coalesced  completely,  so  that  a  union  of  tribes  made 
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by  conquest  became  a  single  tribe,  scarcely  showing 
a  trace  of  local  cloftva^o.  Tribes  then  in  general  will 
be  regarded  aa  simple  undivided  societies. 

Next  after  tto  tribes  came  cities,  A  tribe  grew 
into  a  city  by  coacontrating  itself  witliiii  walls.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cities  were  never 
united  by  conquest,  bnt  remained  separate 
sttites.  These  single  cities  when  they  came  to  ma- 
turity were  the  most  compact  and  indivisible  states 
known  to  history. 

We  Bhatl  thou  count  the  tribes  and  the  single 
cities  as  being  simple  and  undivided,  or  at  any  rate 
aa  being  more  undivided  thii,n  most 
m^reacon-  ot^^r  States.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter 
form  to  a  few  ftiftt  these  Bimplo  and  undivided  com- 
munities aJl  conform  to  a  few  definite 
types,  and  eacii  type  has  its  organ  of  government 
constituted  in  a  certain  way  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
regularity  wliich  provaiLs  among  the  simple  and  un- 
divided states  seems  to  prove  that  their  development 
is  controlled  by  natural  laws  rather  than  by  man's 
contrivance,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  each 
simple  state  has  its  form  of  government  allotted  to  it 
by  nature. 

The  simple  communities  can  be  joined  together 
either  by  conquest  or  by  their  voluntary  consent  so  as 
to  form  new  sLates :  and  the  now  stales  are 
sutesmore  Composite.  The  composito  states  include 
vanaWe.  ^jj  unlons  of  citics  such  aa  that  which 
formed  the  Roman  Republic,  (2)  unionn  of  small  and 
similar  rural  communities  such  as  those  which  made 
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[the  modifi^val  kingdoms,  (3)  unions  of  nnlike  peoples 
ich  as  constituted  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
'Empire  of  ChArlonii^ne,  and  Itistly  (4)  those  unions 
made  bjr  voluntary  consent  which  are  known  as 
federal  states.  The  composite  states  do  not  conform 
to  a  few  defined  typos,  but  sociii  to  bo  utptLbic  of 
indefinite  variation.  Their  variability  will  be  re- 
garded as  arising  from  their  artiftcial  origin :  for  it 
will  be  shown  that  a  union  of  two  statos  must  always 
be  brought  about,  at  least  partly,  by  deliberate  design, 
and  not  entirely  by  instinctive  action,  and  therefore 
composite  states  are  distinguished  from  simple  states 
by  having  a  more  artificial  character. 

Although  composite  states  seem  to  he  capable  of 
indefinite  variation,  some  composite  states  are  alike. 
Groups   of  similar   composite  states  are 

'  *  .  Some  com- 

fouud  among  the  heterogeneous  eaipues  posue  states 
and  the  federal  states.  Heterogeneous  ^re^n'i'ar. 
empires  and  federal  states  are  made  luore  de- 
liberately and  consciously  than  any  other  states, 
and  their  character  is  vei-j'  largely  determined  by  the 
plan  of  construction  which  their  foimders  adopted. 
The  founders  of  empires  and  of  federations  have 
tried  many  pUms  in  constructing  them,  and  therefore 
there  are  many  varieties  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
composite  states;  but  one  plan  of  ujaking  an  empire 
and  two  plana  of  making  a  federation  have  been 
found  especially  useful,  and  accordingly  there  is  a 
group  of  similar  empires  and  there  are  two  groups 
of  similar  federations  constructed  after  the  most 
advantageous  designs.    The  successful  empires  then 
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form  a  group  of  similar  states,  and  evei-y  successful 
empire  may  be  compared  with  every  other;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  two  groups  of  federations  con- 
structed according  to  the  designs  that  have  generally 
yielded  the  best  restiUa,  Among  the  states  formed 
by  union  of  cities  ttnd  in  the  mediioval  kingdoms  I 
have  failed  to  lind  iiiiy  groups  of  precisely  similar 
communities.  It  would  socm  that  their  growth  was 
too  natural  to  be  controlled  by  the  designs  of  their 
founders,  and  their  origin  too  artificial  to  allow  thorn 
to  grow  naturally,  As  these  states  in  ancient  and 
mediaival  history  refuse  to  be  classified,  my  discussion 
of  them  must  be  limited  to  pointing  out  certain  well- 
known  analogies  and  diflcrences  in  the  development 
of  their  constitutions. 

It  will  be  seen   then  that   I  shall   regard   the 
distinction    between    simple   states    and   composite 

states  as  fundamental,  since  simple 
st^t^m'ay  statcs  sccm  to  grow  of  themselves, 
becoitie  antj  couiposite  states   are  more  or  less 

deliberately  designed  and  constructed, 
liut  the  distinction  is  not  indoliUe.  A  composite 
slate,  under  certain  conditions,  may  take  to  grow- 
ing of  itself,  and  may  bo  converted  into  a "  single 
community  and  into  a  simple  state.  In  order  that 
it  may  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  it  shouEd  he 
composed  of  like  materials,  and  that  it  should  not 
renew  its  composite  character  by  uniting  more 
communities  with  itself.  Unions  of  cities  do  not 
often  gi'ow  into  simple  states,  because  they  usually 
go  on  aimexing  new  communltios  continually.    The 
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moditeTal  kingdoms,  on  the  contrary,  had  bounds 
set  to  their  ambition  either  by  geographical  limits  or 
by  the  strength  of  their  iieighbuurs,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  couvorted  into  single  and  undivided 
communities,  which  arc  generally  denoted  as  unitary 
nations  to  distingiiisli  thein  from  federal  atates.  The 
uuiLary  nations  all  confonn  to  one  type,  and  all  have 
a  kind  of  government  not  found  except  in  unitary 
nations.  They  are  then  a  class  of  naturally  formed 
states  easily  distinguishable  from  other  classes,  and 
the  individual  specimens  can  be  prolitably  compared 
with  one  another.  It  will  indeed  be  necessary'  to 
admit  that  only  one  of  the  imitary  nations  developed 
its  organs  of  govemnient  for  itself:  the  other  nations 
copied  their  goveniments  from  the  nation  which  set 
the  example,  but  they  have  now  had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  governments  which  they  adopted,  and 
have  found  them  hitherto  suited  to  their  require- 
ments. 

The  general  lines  then  of  our  classification  will  run 
lis  follows.  We  shall  divide  states  into  simple  states 
and  composite  states.  All  sinaple  states 
can  be  arranged  in  a  few  classes,  each  dassifitation 
class  conforming  to  a  definite  type  and  ***''P'^*'- 
having  a  kind  of  government  peculiar  to  itself.  A 
great  number  of  ihc  composite  states  cannot  bo 
arranged  in  classes ;  somotimo.%  liowaver,  many  com- 
posite slates  have  been  designed  by  the  founders 
according  to  a  common  plan,  and  then  these  states 
form  a  class  by  themseLvcs;  but  it  is  a  class  of 
objccti  rather   of   artificial    construction    than    of 
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natural  growth.  The  types  of  states  cfuinot  he 
enumerated  here,  since  it  will  be  the  work  of  our 
discussion  in  the  ensuing  chapters  to  discover  and 
define  them :  a  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  last 
chapter  in  the  Tolume. 
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In  starting  on  oiir  siiiToy  of  states  and  govemmonts, 
we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  ineviuble  question. 
What  was  the  orij^in  of  political  com- 
munities and  their  governments  J  At-  states  wd 
tempts  have  been  made  to  answer  it  from  governments 
observation  of  ancient  customs  omboauea 
in  the  institutions  of  peoples  who  afterwards  attained 
to  Tftrious  degrees  of  civilisation,  as  the  ancient 
Komoos  and  Greeks.'  It  appears  to  me  that  ail 
attempts  to  discover  the  origins  of  political  organisa- 
tions by  this  methml  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
doomed  to  failure.  We  have  had  accessible  to  our 
scrutiny  in  modern  times  the  uncivUised  peoples  of 
Asia,  America,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  who  are  cer- 
tainly much  nearer  to  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
organisation  than  any  of  the  historical  peoples  of 
ancient  Europe,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  how  political 
societies  and  govemmDnta  first  came  into  existence  in 
any  one  of  thorn.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  suspect 
that  their  origins  may  have  varied  very  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  dark  continents.  But  till  we 
have  discovered  far  more  than  we  know  at  present 
about  tho  tirst  beginnings  of  political  life  in  modem 
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uncivilised  peoples,  who  have  varied  comparatively 
little  from  tlielr  most  primitive  forms,  and  who  have 
been  Hubjected  to  careful  observation,  it  seems  hope- 
loss  to  atteinpt  to  aacertaiu  the  tiret  origins  of  societies 
and  goTornmeuta  araoiig  the  European  peoples  of 
ancient  times,  who  offor  in  many  ways  a  less  favour- 
able tieUl  for  investigation  of  tho  subject. 

Passing  over  then  the  problem  of  origins  as  being 
for  the  present  insoluble,  wo  direct  our  attention  to 
tho  very  diflcront  question.  What  con- 
ditions must  exi.st  in  a  group  of  human 
heingB  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
government  and  constitute  a  political 
society  ?  This  question  can  be  answered 
from  the  conclusions  derived  from  observation  of 
those  races  of  mankind  which  have  never  attained 
to  a  civilised  condition. 

Uncivihsed  peoples  are  divided   into  four  well- 
marked  classes  or  grades,  according  to  the  degree 

of  material  weU-beina*  which  falls  to  their 
Classes  of  ° 

iificiviiised  lot.  The  lowest  class  are  the  hwntmg 
pegpies.  pciyples,  who  have  im  regular  resom-ces  for 
their  sustenaneOj  but  depend  from  day  to  day  upon 
their  success  in  killing  wild  animals  and  gathering 
the  fruilB  or  roots  of  wild  plants.  The  doss  next 
above  them  arc  the  nmnaih,  or  peoples  who  have 
flocks  and  herds  to  yield  thorn  flesh  and  milk,  but 
have  no  fixed  habitations,  because  they  are  compelled 
to  wander  about  in  search  of  pasture.  Next  above 
these  come  the  seitUd  pastoral  -peoples,  who  have 
both  Hocks  ;iud  herds  and  fixed  abodea.     Highest  of 
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all  anioiig  uocivUised  mankind  are  the  agr-iffidtural 
peoples,  who  know  the  arts  of  tilling  the  soil  and  of 
growing  corn,  ami  of  making  bread  or  pulse. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  only 
instances  of  peoples  without  any  government  at  all  are 
found  among  the  huntinp;  peoples.^  Somo 
of  the  uomads.such  as  tho  Bedouin  Arabs, 
may  have  very  littlo  of  government,  and  yet  in  the 
rule  of  their  slioikhs  they  have  somothing  to  which 
the  name  of  government  cannot  be  completely  denied. 
On  tho  other  hand  all  tlio  sottlod  peoples  with  Hxed 
habitations, whotlior  they  are  pastoral  or  agricultural] 
are  found,  to  be  formed  into  political  commuuitiea 
and  to  have  governments  more  or  less  regularly 
constituted. 

The  conditions  then  which  are  necessAry  to  the 
existence  of  government  seem  to  be  pretty  clearly 
established.  The  huntiiit,'  peoples  may  in  some  csisos 
be  totally  devoid  of  government:  all  peoples  who 
have  means  of  subsistence  other  than  those  derived 
from  hunting  have  something  of  government,  and 
those  who  aro  settled  in  fixed  habitations  have 
governments  of  some  solidity  and  durability.  And 
the  reasons  why  these  conditions  prevail  may  per- 
haps in  some  nioasuro  be  discovered  and  understood. 

If  we  consider  firstly  tho  hunting  peoples,  it  is 
quite  easy  lo  see  the  reasons  that  may  debar  tbem 

'  I  iim  loil  im  t1ii«  Gotidusfi'ti  by  a  pns^ge  in  M^r.  Herbort  Spencer's 
I*oiitici^  IruffittclioTit  {§442),  All  tlie  iustnuces  thut  be  lbrreoiU'4 
of  peoples  withuut  j^overomeiits  ccrme  (rti\n  th«  clans  ■>!  savages  ur 
hantiiig  peoples  ;  and,  after  cODBuUiug  liia  Discriplift  Sociofogif,  I 
i|<>  niit  tkitik  any  inxtoncos  adroree  Ui  my  conclunioii  cnn  \w  (mind. 
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from  having  any  government.  The  life  of  a  primi- 
tive hunter  i»  nlways  spent  for  Lho  mosL  part  in  isola- 
tion. There  are  some  of  them  whose  only 
weapons  for  the  chase  are  wretched  bows 
ami  arrows;  with  such  miserable  appliances  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  food  enough  to  support  life 
unless  each  family  wanders  in  complete  isolation. 
beciiuse  any  gathering  of  man  would  fi'ightcn  away 
the  game ;  and  as  they  do  not  Hvo  together  nor  act 
together,  tho  idea  of  having  a  government  does  not 
occur  to  Ihem,  and  if  any  rules  nf  government  existed 
there  would  bo  no  moans  of  enforcing  them.  And 
something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  even  among  those 
hunting  peoples  who  are  raised  to  prosperity  by  the 
proximity  of  wealthy  neighbours,  from  whom  they 
can  obtain  commodities  and  comforts  in  return  for 
the  furs  of  wild  animals.  They  may  have  effective 
weapons;  they  may  be  able  to  make  such  elaborate 
appliances  aa  stockades  to  catch  buialo ;  and  yet 
they  too  find  it  advantageous  to  hunt  singly  or  in 
twos  or  threes  during  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  year, 
although  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  they  unite  for  a 
great  hunting  party.  Whenever  thoy  ore  gathered 
together,  a  government  is  formed  for  the  time  being; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  hunters 
disperse  the  government  goes  into  abeyance.*^ 


'  Th*  reiriftrUa  liere  made  about  tlie  life  ot  HavBgca  are  fouruled 
on  Actttfti  in  At  an  CM— namely,  tlic  DiKtimcn  nt  SoiitJi  Attlcn  In  tha 
early  part  of  the  ninot&entli  oontui-y,  and  tho  Red  IndiimB  of  North 
Aitiorica  ubout  lifty  years  ago.  The  aiithrirJtias  for  them  arc 
BuccboU,  Trai-th  (lii22),  iwjd  H.  Y.  Hitid.  Tkt  Oanndian  Rtd  Hnxr 
Hxi'hring  K'jietHfirm  (1860). 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  settled 
peoples,  we  easily  see  how  govormiionts  are  possible 
and  useful  to  them.  As  they  have  n  sure  resource  in 
their  herds  or  their  grain,  and  arc  not  dependent  on 
hunting  alone,  there  is  nothing  lo  prevent  theni 
from  living  permanently  grouped  together  in  small 
bodies  without  danger  of  starvation :  they  dis- 
cover the  advantages  of  living  togclJaer  and  acting 
together  for  defence  or  for  aggression;  accordingly 
they  do  livo  together  and  act  together,  and  under 
these  circumstancoa  stmio  kind  of  leadership  or 
government  is  necessary,  and  it  readily  comes  into 
existence.  How  it  arises  no  one  can  say ;  it  may 
be  that  the  birth  of  a  primitive  government  never 
occurs  twice  over  in  the  same  way.  AXl  that  we 
know  is,  that  when  men  live  together  and  act  to- 
gether government  is  needed,  and  government  is 
there. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  what  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  existence  of  govomment, 
we  may  turn  to  inquire^  What  kinds  of  _  ,  , 
political  commnnitiea  and  governments  pnraitive 
are  must  jirevalunt  among  primitive  o'^*""^^'*"^- 
peoples  ?  This  question,  like  the  one  recently  under 
discussion,  can  only  be  answered  if  we  observe  what 
happens  among  the  most  primitive  peoples  known  to 
us — namely,  the  non-European  uncivilised  peoples  of 
modora  timea.  Among  iheae  rude  peoples  of  our 
own  days,  the  prevalent  political  bodies  are  tribes  or 
small  communities  under  governments  of  their  own, 
Uving  in  the  open  country,  without  any  wailed  city. 
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The  ciTcuTti  stances  in  which  the  tribes  are  placed 
dett'iiiiiuc  tho  form  wlucli  their  govornnients  assume. 
As  tribes  are  constantly  employed  in  fighting  with 
ono  another,  their  governments  are  such  ;i8  to  pro- 
moto  mihtary  ellicieucy  »nd  success  in  war.  The 
chief  conditions  nece^ssary  for  military  success  in  a 
rude  people  are  two:  there  ni\i>it  be  some  leadership 
or  command,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  tribesmen 
must  be  ready  to  tight  zealously.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  almost  all  imcivili.sed  tribes  that  iu  order  to 
provide  kader^hip  there  iw,  firstly,  a  commander-in- 
chief  or  king,  ;Lud  secondly,  under  him,  lessor  captains 
or  chioftains ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  the 
trLbe&men  shall  light  zealously  and  none  shall  be 
discontented,  the  whole  mass  of  the  lighting  men 
have  a  share  in  settling  the  policy  of  the  trihe. 
Thus  the  tribal  governmonta  as  we  see  them  in  the 
uncivilised  races  of  the  present  day  are  mixed 
goverumcnts  containing  the  three  elements,  king, 
chieftains  or  nobles,  and  common  folk ;  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted  in  assemblies  or  folkmoots,  in 
which  all  tho  three  elements  are  present,  and  each 
has  such  a  share  of  political  power  as  is  fairly 
proportioned  to  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the 
tribe  upon  the  battlefield.^ 
The  conclusions  derived  from  observation  of  modem 


'  Sec  Mr.  Herberl  Speno■^r'^  J>£i-criptii:6  Sanology,  tlie  tallies 
relating  to  Afripunand  Indian  tribes :  also  hU  Paliiiea!  Listitulione, 
§  464.  A  tribti.!  nasoinbl;  liclcl  by  tliu  MiL-tuhappi,  il  Budiuuiia 
tribe.  In  kjuutb  Afiicu  about  IS23,  was  wituveaed  by  Thonipuoti  aiid 
MoiTatt,  auU  Us  pro^edings  are  vividly  deaoribtid  by  Thojiijieun, 
TrnivU  ilH^l],  vo],  i,  pp.  I5ft-191. 
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uncivilised  peoples  can  bo  applied  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  prehistoric  condition  of  the  Aryans,  from  whom 
the  peoples  most  important  in  history  prehistoric 
are  descended.  Our  chief  conclusion  Aryan  tribes, 
hitherto  has  heen  tliat  nil  settled  peoples,  whether 
pufit<jnil  ur  agricultural,  have  gnveniuients,  and  their 
g'OTerumeuts  iire  usually  conducted  in  assemblies 
attended  by  king,  nobles,  and  people.  From  the 
evidence  of  language  we  know  Lliat  in  the  remote 
prehistoric  Age,  when  the  Aryans  lived  together  as 
neighbours,  some  of  them  were  settled  pastoral 
peoples.  The  ovidonco  to  this  eftbct  occurs  in 
abundance  in  the  Unguage-s  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Germans,  the  Persians,  and  the  ancient 
Hindus.  It  proves  that  t,he  forefathers  of  these 
peoples  while  they  lived  together  had  domesticated 
some  of  the  animals  most  useful  for  the  sustenance  or 
service  of  man ;  they  certainly  kept  cows,  sheep,  and 
dogs,  and  probably  also  pigs  and  horses.  They  Isnew 
bow  to  make  nso  of  the  strength  of  their  cattle  for 
draught;  they  had  carts  on  wheels,  and  yokes  fur  the 
necks  of  the  oxen.  They  were  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  corn  for  food,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  knew  and  cared  very  little  about 
the  tillage  of  the  soil.  And  lastly — what  is  a  very 
important  indication  of  the  progress  tlioy  had  made 
— they  were  not  wanderers,  but  had  fixed  ahodes  and 
sottloments;  their  dweUings  were  not  mere  movable 
tents,  but  houses  with  doors.  They  were,  hi  short, 
settled  pastoral  peoples ;  and  hence,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  they 
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had  some  kind  of  political  orpfflntsation,  and  with 
much  probahility  that  they  wero  governed  by  assem- 
blies iit  which  king,  nobles,  and  people  took  part.  la 
regard  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Greeks,  the  Germans, 
and  HinduH,  the  proUiibiUty  of  the  scpoiid  inloronco 
bocoines  a  certainty  when  wo  take  into  account  the 
well-known  fixct  that  their  descendants  in  later  ages 
have  lived  under  tribal  governments  of  the  nrthnary 
t^pe.' 

So  then  in  that  distant  age,  when  the  Aryans  all 
hved  together,  tliti  forefathers  of  thu  Greeks,  the 
Germans,  and  Hindus  were  already  settled  pastoral 
peoples,  organised  in  political  coramunities  and 
governed  by  their  folkmoots.  How  distant  that  age 
may  have  been  no  one  can  tell;  it  is  separated  from 
times  of  which  we  possess  records  by  a  gtilf  of  ages 
which  wo  cannot  bridge  over  and  cannot  measure. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Aryan  age  and  the 
beginning  of  history,  the  changas  that  occurred  wore 
immense :  the  Aryans  divided  by  meauR  of  some 
great  migration  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one 
inhabited  Europe  and  Llio  other  Central  Asia ;  in  the 
Asiatic  branch  there  arosw  the  great  Persian  Empire, 
and  the  voluminous  sacrod  literature  of  the  Hindus ; 
in  the  European  branch  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
advanced  from  mere  barbarism  to  that  degree  of 
culture  which  wo  Hnd  them  possessing  when  hrst  the 
light  of  history  dawns  upon  them. 

'  The  lingnisMi!  evidunce  alwiiit  llifl  niateHal  (^nnditlmi  nS  rhft 
ftnai«nt  Aryans  hus  liec^n  carefully  examined  bj*  Sohrader  in  hia 
Sprachvfrg!eickiin{f)tn't  CriietrhirhU,  IranalaUiil  inlo  Eoglieli  l>y  Mr. 
Jevonn  un«ler  tlie  Utte  Frahiafonc  Antiquities  o/tht  Ai-yan  PtopleH. 
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Before  I  leaye  the  consideration  of  the  Aryans  in 
prehistoric  times,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  I 
make  no  assertion  whatever  about  the  condition,  in 
those  ages,  of  the  Celtic  and  Slavic  branches  of  the 
race.  There  may  be  evidence  in  the  languages  of 
the  modem  Celts  and  Slavs  sufficient  to  show  the 
condition  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Aryan  age ;  but 
if  there  is  I  do  not  know  it.  With  this  word  to 
guard  against  misconception,  I  pass  on  to  examine 
the  tribes  of  Germans  and  the  Greeks  bA  they  are 
known  to  us  from  literature. 
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The  earliest  and  least  artificial  of  all  the  European 
communities  kuown  lo  us  from  literature  wei*e  those 
which  grew  up  among  the  ancient  Germans  and 
Greeks.  When  first  ive  can  discern  them,  each  was 
a  single  community  having  a  territory  and  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  living  mainly  in  the  open  country. 
and  devoting  itself  to  pastoral,  agricultural,  or 
military  pursuits.  So  long  as  they  retained  these 
charncteristics  unaltered,  we  must  call  them  by  the 
vague  name  of  tribes,  because  no  moro  exprosbivo 
name  has  been  invented-  The  communities  which 
cannot  he  denoted  otherwise  than  as  tribes  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  luclude  most  obviously 
the  Spartans  in  the  early  part  of  their  career,  the 
German  peoples  described  by  Tacitus,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saion  peoples  of  the  so-called  Heptarchic  period. 
I  must  also  pLiee  in  the  same  class  the  Achiean 
communities  known  to  us  from  the  Homeric  poems, 
because  though  they  possessed  fortified  towns  and 
were  on  their  way  to  become  city  states,  the  mass  of 
their  populations  had  not  as  yet  diverged  perceptibly 
from  those  pursuits  ivhich  are  especially  characteristic 
of  tribesmen. 
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Before  I  describe  the  early  tribes  Itnown  to  us  from 
literature,  it  may  Ijc  romarkud  that  any  oue  of  them 
may  have  been  formed  from  a  uniou  of  mauy  smaller 
tribes.  We  know  of  the  existence  in  some  parfa  of 
Europe  of  tribes  no  larger  than  villages;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  auch  minute  tribes  may  liave  existed 
olsewhcre.  It  la  obvious  that  they  mij^ht  easily  bo 
merged  in  larger  tribes. 

In  speaking  of  the  European  tribes  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  ehaptor,  it  will  obviously  be 
convenient  to  begin  with  those  among 
(hem  which  had  departed  least  from  the 
uonditions  that  had  prevailed  among  the  prehistoric 
Aryans  who  are  known  to  us  only  from  the  evidence 
of  language.  The  old  Ai-yans  had  lived  aa  rude,  poor 
herdsmen,  knowing  nothing  of  wealth  and  luxury ; 
and  it  will  be  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  tribes 
known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  literature,  to 
speak  first  of  some  among  theui  who  lived  even  in 
the  ago  of  literature  in  a  like  condition  of  primitive 
simplicity.  The  tribo:^  among  the  Germans  and  the 
Greeks  who  still  Uve<l  on  into  the  age  known  from 
literature  unaltered  from  their  original  tribal  state, 
and  in  u  condition  of  primtcval  poverty,  were  the 
Germans  whom  Tacitus  described,  and  the  Spartans 
iu  the  earlie-it  part  uf  their  history.  Of  the  habits 
uud  governments  of  these  primitive  peoples  1  shall 
now  proceed  to  sketch  in  outline  the  most  salient 
characteristics. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  German  tribes  S' 
derived  from  the  descriptions  of  them  left  to  us  by 
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Julius  Csesar  and  by  Tacitus.  Cfesar  in  the  year 
55  B.O.  mads  a  flying  incursion  of  oighteen  days'  dura- 
tion into  Germany,  aud  in  the  remaiDder 
of  his  proconsular  command  in  Gaul, 
wfaioh  lasted  till  49  B.C.,  he  diligently  collected 
informatiou  about  the  Germans  from  travellers. 
Tacitus  published  his  description  of  the  Germans 
in  98  A,D.,  and  could  mako  use  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  had  acquired  during  their  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Germany  froin  ac.  9  to  a.d.  Ifi, 
and  in  their  subsequent  dealings,  peaceful  or  war- 
like, with  the  German  peoples. 

Among  all  the  characteristtcs  of  the  German  tribes 
none  made  more  impression,  both  on.  Cfesar  and 
Tacitua,  than  the  hardy  simplicity  of  their  mode 
of  living  and  their  ignorance  of  aW  kinds  of  luxury, 
From  the  descriptions  given  by  these  authors  we 
learn  that,  though  the  Germans  were  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  agricidture.  they  were  still  rather 
herdsmen  than  tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  only  riches 
were  their  flocks  and  herds ;  they  had  no  commerce, 
no  accumulations  of  wealth,  uo  towns,  nor  even 
villages  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word; 
for  their  houses  were  never  grouped  closely  together, 
but  each  was  a  separate  homestead  standing  apart 
in  its  own  plot  of  ground.  Property,  such  as  they 
had,  was  evenly  distributed;  none  were  rich,  few 
were  destitute.  In  warfare  all  used  the  same  simple 
weapons — a  shield  and  a  short  spear,  fit  alike  fop 
tlirusting  and  for  casting:  they  had  not  any  large 
supply   of  good   horses,   and   the    strongest    of  the 
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warriors  fought  on  foot;  for  tlio  cavalry'  and  the 
iufiiulry  formed  a  mixed  force,  aad  the  footmen 
wero  expected  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
tticir  tnounied  conirados.^ 

The  goveraments  of  the  German  tribes,  carefully 
described  by  Tacitus,  were  a  product  of  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  lived.  The  elements  of  the 
population  were  still  three,  as  in  more  primitive 
tribes;  at  the  head  was  tlio  king,  below  him  the 
ehieftains,  and  lastly  the  ordinary  warriors.  The 
supreme  government,  as  in  other  primitive  tribes, 
was  conducted  in  general  nssenibhes  or  fulkmuots, 
in  which  all  three  elements  were  present;  and  an  idl 
men  wore  nearly  alike  in  possessions  and  in  mihtary 
etficienuy,  the  liuai  decision  in  all  great  matters,  such 
as  questions  of  war  or  peace,  rested  with  the  whole 
host,  and  not  with  the  chieftains  and  king.  The 
king  and  chieftains  formed  a  council  which  settled 
matters  of  less  importance,  and  undertook  a  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly ;  but  this  was  the  limit  of 
their  powers.  The  king  was  not  exalted  high  above 
the  chieftains  unless  he  gained  a  lofty  position  by 
lofty  personal  qualities.  In  the  general  assembly 
the  proposals  were  usually  made  by  the  king  or  some 
chieftain ;  but  each  man  got  a  favourable  hearing 
only  in  proportion  to  his  own  merits  and  tlie  merits 
of  what  he  said ;  and  the  assembled  peoplo  ciould, 
if  they  thought  fit,  summarily  reject  ihe  proposals 
that  were  made  by  uttering  a.  general  mui-mur  of 

'  Cwaar.  BtU.  &aU.  vl  2i ;  iv.  1, 2.    Twitua,  GtrjMmia,  o.  0,  o.  6. 
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dissent  The  foLkmoot  then  was  a  sovereign  folk- 
moot  in  which  each  man  counted  for  what  he  was 
worth ;  and  it  settled  all  the  business  which  the 
tribe  regarded  as  iuiportnnl.  it  had  the  power  and 
duty  oi  electinjj  a  king  among  candidates  of  princely 
lineage;  it  naniod  g'encrals  to  command  in  war,  and 
elected  ohicftalua  to  u.dminiater  justice  in  time  of 
peace.' 

Although  wo  possess  descriptions  of  many  other 
political  institutions  of  the  ancient  German  tribes, 
besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned  above,  it 
seems  to  me  convenient  to  put  oft'  the  consideration 
of  these  other  institutions  to  a  later  part  of  the 
proscnt  chapter.  Wo  have  already  observed  what 
was  tho  supreme  orgim  of  government  in  the  GJermaJi 
tribes,  and  wo  can  now  direct,  our  attention  to  the 
supreme  organ  of  g'ovemment  in  a  Greek  tribe  which 
was  aw  liaitly  and  simple  in  its  mode  of  life  as  were 
our  own  forefathers  in  their  German  homes. 

It  happens  {unfortunately  for  students  of  political 
institutions)  that,  though  all  the  Greek  tribes  must 
once  have  lived  in  a  condition  of  primitive 
poverty,  there  ia  only  one  of  them  which 
remained  in  that  condition  to  so  late  a  period  that 
traditions  about  it  have  beon  handed  down  to  us  in 
books,  ^fhat  one  Iribc  i.s  the  Dorian  tribe  of  ttie 
Bpirtans. 

"Hie  whole  Greek  race  wos  made  up  through 
junction  of  many  lesser  races :  historians  are  able 
to  count   up   aliout  eighteen  of  these  lesser  races, 

'  Cnuiar.  flrW.  Gaii.  vi  23 ;  'IWitua,  (/ermuiiia,  o.  II,  c  12. 
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each  of  which  compnsw!  in  itself  a  iminber  of 
tribes.  Amon^  tho  lesser  races  which  nmdo  up 
the  Hollenic  namCj  ihe  most  conspic- 
uous are  the  Ach»'-an»,  the  Dorians, 
and  the  louiaim.  In  the  time  of  Homer  iiiauy 
tribes  bolonging  to  the  Achjean  race  had  attained 
to  great  material  prosperity;  ami  in  coiiseqiienco 
of  their  material  prosperity  and  the  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  which  they  had  made,  they 
are  not  .suitablo  for  comparison  with  our  rude  Ger- 
man forefathers.  In  the  same  age  of  Homer  the 
Dorians  were  so  obscure  a  race  that  tliey  are  only 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nml 
even  then  they  are  barely  mentioned.  They  were 
living,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,'  In  a  small 
diBtrict  situate  on  the  .southern  side  of  Mount  <Kttt, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tliermopylft?,  forms 
tho  northern  bulwark  of  Greece.  TheLr  lioine  was  a 
narrow  rocky  valley,  walled  in  on  tlio  north  by  tlie 
range  which  has  ju.st  been  mentioned,  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  continuous  ridges  which  join  that 
range  with  Mount  Parnassus.  On  the  east  the  waters 
of  their  valley  flowed  out,  first  into  Phokis  and  thou 
into  lifpotia;  and  as  Phokis  and  Bit^otia  were  already 
occupied  by  tnbe.«  who  were  not  Dorians,  the  Dorians 
were  debarred  from  access  to  the  sea.  It  vraa  tho  sea 
in  those  days  which  brought  wefilth  into  Greece,  and, 
as  the  Dorians  had  no  communication  with  the  soa, 
they  knew  nothing  of  those  material  advaiitages 
which  tho  Achiean  tribes  eiyoyed.  They  wore  of 
>  Uerodotns,  viil.  :il. 
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necessity  hardy  moimtftmeers  inured  to  poverty  and 
habits  of  endurance. 

At  some  time  between  the  age  of  Homer  and  the 
beginning  of  Greek  history,  properly  so  calle<l.  the 
sturdy  Dorian  tribes  issued  out  of  their 
rnountn.in  gorge,  invadeil  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, expelled  the  Achaean  tribes  out  of  their 
abodes,  and  tlieinselves  occupied  the  conquered 
territory.  In  many  cases  the  conquered  lands  con- 
tained excellent  sites  for  cities,  on  which  the  Acha-nns 
had  atroftdy  built  SErtall  towns,  as  Corinth,  Mycenffl, 
Argos;  in  those  cases  the  Dorian  communities  settled 
in  the  towns,  adopted  urban  habits  of  life,  lost  their 
old  tribal  condition,  and  grew  into  Dorian  city  stales, 
30  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter.  In  two  cases  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  suited  to  the  rural  pursuits  by  which  tribes 
are  distinguished ;  and  in  these  two  cases  the  con- 
querors remained  in  their  tribal  condition  under 
the  names  of  Messeuians  and  Spartans.  Of  the 
Messenians  we  have  no  trustworthy  records,  and  the 
Spartans  are  the  onLy  Greek  tribe  in  a  condition  of 
primitive  poverty  that  is  accessible  to  our  investigation. 

Of  iho  habits  of  the  Spartans  immediately  after 
their  settlement  in  the  country  which  they  had 
conquered  from  the  Achieans  we  have  no  contemp- 
orary records ;  that  settlement  was  long  antecedent 
to  the  a^e  of  written  history.  But  wc  know  Troni  a 
treatise  which  is  attributed  to  Xenophon,  and  was 
certwnly  written  in  the  time  when  he  lived,  that  in 
the  central  period  of  Greek  history  (about  400  li.c). 
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lej  lived  sucli  a  life  of  poverty  aud  hardship  that 
'Spartan  endurance  has  ever  since  been  prnverbial; 
and,  as  they  lived  in  poverty  in  an  ago  when  wealth 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  other  Greeks,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  poor  from  the  beginning 
and  always  remained  poor.  To  stato  details  of  their 
poverty  is  unnecessary :  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  all 
were  poor,  and  there  was  no  class  superior  to  the  rest 
jn  possessions  or  in  military  efficiency. 

In  the  Spartan  community,  as  in   the  German 
^tribes,  the  supreme  organ    of   government  was  a 
Dlkmoot  ill  which  the  three  elements  of  -^  .    . 

Ongwai 

the  population  were  all  present  and  each  spartan 
bad  a  share  of  influence  and  authority,  er*"'""*"*- 
Kingship,  however,  was  not  the  same  thing  among 
the  Spartans  as  it  was  hi  Germiin  tribes ;  a  German 
tribe,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  one  king,  a  man  chosen 
by  the  folkmoot  from  among  candidates  of  princely 
lineage;  the  Spartaus  had  duplicated  the  kingly 
office,  aud  they  recognised  two  kings  and  two  royal 
families;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  election  in  the 
proce-w  of  filling  the  kingly  office,  but  the  heads  of 
the  two  royal  families  ruled  conjointly,  and  when  a 
king  died  his  heir  male  mounted  the  throne  by 
right  of  descent.  The  remaining  two  elements  in 
the  Spartan  folkmoot,  as  it  was  defined  in  the 
constitution  which  bore  the  namo  of  tho  legendary 
lawgiver.  Lycurgns,  were  just  like  those  in  a  German 
folkmoot :  there  was  a  council  of  elders,  exactly 
twenty-eight  in  number,  so  as  to  make  thirty  with 
tho  two  kings;  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  whole 
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follcmoot,  king,  elders,  and  people,  should  meet  at 
fixod  times  and  witliin  fixed  limits  of  place,  close  to 
the  group  of  unwalled  villages  ■which  collectively 
bore  the  name  of  Sparta.  The  relations,  too,  of 
each  component  part,  of  the  folkinoot  to  the  whole 
was  the  aanio  as  in  Germany :  roaolutions  were 
proposed  by  the  council  of  thirty,  but  the  whole 
people  liad  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
resolutions  according  as  they  thought  fit.  The  oon- 
stitution  then  of  the  early  Spartans  was  one  in 
which  every  element  of  the  population  had  its  share 
of  power,  and  an  even  balance  waa  kept  up  by  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  forces  oicrcised  by  king, 
elders,  and  people.  This  constitution  was  observed, 
and  this  oven  balance  of  powers  was  maintained, 
until  the  reigns  of  two  kings,  Polydorus  and  Thoft- 
pompus,  somewhere  about  700  n.c.  In  their  reign 
for  the  lirst  time  the  Spartan  tribe  was  altered  out 
of  its  original  tribal  form  by  contact  with  another 
people;  and  in  that  same  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
to  alter  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The  attempt 
was  made  by  the  commoners  in  the  folkmoot;  they 
took  to  a  practice  of  moving  amendments  to  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  the  council  of 
thirty,  and  thereby  encroached  on  the  established 
privilege  of  the  council,  who  had  till  then  possessed 
the  sole  right  of  proposing  resolutions  and  initiat- 
ing measures.  The  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
commoners  was  a  failure,  and  they  suBered  defeat 
through  the  resistance  of  the  kings  and  elders.  The 
measure,  however,  by  which  thoy  were  defeated  is 
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jnly  a  part  of  a  series  of  measures  which   wore 

'ftdoptofl  by  the  Spartans  when  the  whole  form  of 

.the  Sparl-an  community  was  altered  by  contact  with 

mother  people.    Those  measures  form  a  part  of  the 

svolution  which,  about  700  B.C.,  chaujjecl  the  Spartan 

loommunity  from  h&ing  an  excellent  example  nf  the 

'original  form  of  tribes  into  a  shape  nu  distorted  that, 

till  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  no  parallel  to  it  in  all 

history.    The  revolution  which  altered  the  Spartan 

state  will  ho  deRoribod  in  my  third  chapter;    the 

defeat  of  the  usurpation  of  the  commoners  will  there 

bo  explained,  and  therefore  no  further  account  of  it 

need  here  be  attomptod.' 

We  have  now  observed  that  both  the  Spartans  and 
10  many  mbes  of  the  Germans  known  to  Tacitus 
ire  examples  of   poor  tribes,  in  which 

*i.  1   ^-  r  ui       Hich  tribes. 

there  were  no  accumuiiitions  of  wealth. 

nor  any  class  superior  to  the  rest  in  possessions  or 

(in  military  efficiency;  and  we  have  further  noticed 
lat  both  at  Sparta  in  early  times  and  in  the 
lennan   tribes  the  supreme  organ  of  government 

'waa  a  folkmooL,  in  which  every  class  of  the  popula- 
tion bad  a  share  of  power  and  inlluence.  We  may 
now  turn  our  attention  to  two  groups  of  tribes  in 
which  wealth  had  been  accunudatofl.  and  had  boon 
amassed  in  private  hands  so  as  to  form  a  class  of  luen 
superior  to  the  rest  in  social  position.  Tlie  two 
groups  to  which  I  refer  arc  the  Achiean  tribes  among 
whom  Homer  Uved,  and  those  Oerman  tribes  who 


The  chl«f  Authority  for  ilic  i;ai-lI«Bt  Spartan  DODRtitulian  is 
?lat«rQh,  Lifcurifue,  o.  6,  d,  7. 
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migrated  to  Britain  and  were  there  knowr  as  Angles 
and  SazoDS.  Both  tho  Achi«an8  and  iho  Auglo- 
Saron  tribes  properly  belong  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter;  for,  though  they  hnd  attained  to 
material  prosperity,  they  had  not  been  altered  out  of 
their  original  tribal  fomi  nor  deserted  the  pursuits 
characteristic  of  iribesmen. 

Tlie  Achtean  tribes  of  the  heroic  age,  an  every 
reader  of  Horaor  knows,  lived  in  a  condition  far 
Ach«an  rcmoved  from  tho  poverty  of  the  peoples 
tribM.  of  whom  I  have  thus  far  been  speaking. 
They  had  become  skilful  and  diligent  in  agriculture, 
ploughing  the  soil,  growing  com,  cultivating  the  vine 
and  the  olive  tree;  they  were  rich  too  in  flocks  and 
herds.  At  thoir  sacrificial  banquets  there  was  always 
abundance  of  bread,  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  of 
victims  for  slaughter.  Of  the  useful  metals  they 
had  what  they  needed  ;  they  employed  bronze  for 
weapons  of  war,  and  iron  for  tho  ploughshare  and 
the  mattock.  The  precious  metals  were  not  want- 
ing: the  princes  drank  tho  red  wine  sometimes  out 
of  goblets  of  gold;  and  it  might  chance,  when  a 
guest  on  coming  to  a  house  washed  his  hands,  that 
the  water  was  poured  on  them  from  a  golden  ewer 
over  a  silver  basin.  They  had  good  weapons  and 
armour.  Each  chief  carried  a  long  sword  and  short 
dagger,  as  well  as  two  spoars  suited  either  for  hurling 
or  for  thrusting.  Every  warrior  had  helmet  and 
shield,  greaves  and  cuirass:  but  the  chiefs  had  them 
of  finer  quality  and  make  than  tho  ordinary  fighting 
men  could  obtain.    And  lastly,  there  was  one  form  of 
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[wealth  more  important  than  nil  tbe  rest;  the  rich 

[men  and  chieftains  had  chariots  for  war,  and  swift 

horses  to  draw  them.       If   wo  were  to   tako  the 

descriptions  of  battles  iu  the  /ii(«/- as  coiTcsponding 

precisely  with    battles   that   actually  occurred,  we 

^K  ghould  conclude  that  one  warrior  iu  a  chariot  was 

^^more  than  a  match  for  a  score  of  men  on  foot;  it 

^■is,  however,  only  reasonable  to  remember  that  the 

^■heroes  whose  deeds  the  bard  recited  were  usually 

^^  fighting  in  chariots,  and  that  the  bard,  in  bis  desire 

to  emphasise  the  prowess  of  the  heroes,  was  com- 

1^  polled  to  make  the  man  in  the  chariot  invincible 

^■bj  any  number  of  the  ordinarj-  herd.     But  still, 

^B  after  making  all  possible  allowance  for  distortion  of 

^  facts  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  the  poet's  art,  it 

remains  indubitable  that  the  possession  of  a  chariot 

and  a  pair  of  swift   horses   gave  a  man  a  great 

|A  advantage  in  a  baUle,  and  that  the  rich  men  who 

^H  fought  iu  chariots  were  far  more  efficient  in  warfare 

|H  than  an  equal  number  of  poor  men  who  fought  on 

foot, 

I  The  governments  of  tbe  prosperous  Achiean  tribes 
were  in  one  respect  like  those  of  the  poor  tribes  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Spartans:  assem-  Achaaneov- 
blies  were  held  for  carrying  on  political  emments. 
business,  and  in  those  assemblies  king,  elderSj  and 
people  were  present.  But  in  Lho  Acbn?an  tribes 
power  belonged  exclusively  to  the  rich  class  of  the 
Ving  and  elders;  for  this  class  consisted  of  the  men 
whose  prowess  and  equipment  decided  the  fate  of 
battles.     The  king  and  elders  often  mot  as  a  council 
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apnrt  from  tho  people;  in  their  council  they  settled 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  meeting  of  the  nsaeiuhly 
of  the  whole  people  scarcely  served  any  purpose,  sava 
to  give  thein  a  convenient  opportunity  of  Miaking 
known  their  deciaiona.  There  are  two  pictures  of 
pohtical  assemblies  in  the  Iliii'i  and  Othjssry ■,''^ 
and  from  both  it  is  clear  that  the  rulers  were  the 
king'  and  elders,  and  the  part  of  tho  people  was  to 
hearken  and  obey. 

The  political  communities  of  Aiig;Io-Saxon  England 
were  tribes  when  first  they  settled  in  tho  island  ;  and 
Anglo-  tribes  they  continued  to  be  until  they 

Saxon  tribes,  were  united  into  one  lari^e  community 
under  King  Egbert  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  There  were,  to  begin  with,  about  seventeen 
independent  tribes  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  possibly  others  of  whom  no  traces  have  been 
left.  In  course  of  time  some  of  the  weaker  tribes 
lost  their  iiHlci)ondenee  and  were  incorporated  with 
stronger  neighbours,  so  that  by  tho  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  there  were  only  six  tribes  with 
govornmonts  of  thoir  own :  and  this  small  number 
was  still  further  reduced  towards  the  end  of  the 
tribal  periofl  in  England  when  the  South  Saxons 
and  the  men  of  Kent  were  reduced  to  dependence  on 
the  West  Saxons, 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  precision  in  speaking 
about  the  economic  condition  of  the  English  during 
the  tribal  period ;  but  wo  possess  some  documents 
which  were  composed  in  that  period,  and  from  them 

'  llirui,  ii.  luid  Orijftfsy,  ii. 
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wo  can  form  some  notions  on  Lho  siibjoct.  Our  autho- 
rities are  lho  collections  of  tho  early  laws  of  Kent  aiul 
Wessex,  Bede's  Ecde^iasiictd  Higt\>rtj  (finished  in  the 
year  731).  and  tho  English  tninslation  of  Bede  made 
by  order  of  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth  century.  l''roni 
a  comparison  of  these  vrritings  we  can  see  that  there 
wa»  a  well-niarkud  gradation  of  classes  both  iu  Kent 
limd  in  Wessex  (.luring  the  tribal  periu<l.  The  middle 
class  were  the  ceorls  or  ycomon,  freeholders  of  the 
estates  which  they  cultivated.  The  word  hidti 
originally  meant  the  amount  of  land  held  by  a 
csorl]  in  tho  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  il  had 
corao  to  be  a  measure  of  land,  denoting  an  area  that 
varied  in  difterent  parts  of  England,  but  was  nowhere 
less  than  a  hundred  acres;  and  wo  may  fatrly  believe 
that  in  the  tribal  period  a  ceorl  usually  held  land  in 
foe  simple  to  an  amount  of  one  or  two  hundred 
acres.  The  rich  class  can  be  recognised  both  in 
Kent  and  in  Wessex;  in  the  Kentish  laws  we  find 
two  classes  of  rich  men  known  as  eorls  and  geeith- 
cAondvien.&nA  can  see  that  they  wore  rich  because  in- 
juries  done  to  them  or  by  them  entailed  twico  as  much 
payment  of  damages  as  m  the  case  f)f  a  ceorl ;  ^  in  tho 
laws  of  Wessex  we  find  enactments  about  men  who  own 
estates  of  twenty  hides  apieco  under  a  condition  that 
they  shall  get  at  least  twelve  hides  out  of  the  twenty 
int.o  order  for  occupation."  The  very  poor  classes 
both  in  Kent  and  in.  Wessex  were  servile  or  semi- 

'  Aethiillwrhl,  I S ;  Wihlrucd,  X    Tb«  lawn  <»f  the  Anglo-Saxon 
[tribes  ore  jiiiutcd    iu    Thorpe,  AiKtcU   LaKV  and  hutilatts  <\f 
Knij}aiui,  nnd  in  Sobmiil,  flwrtte  rfer  Ans;«t-Sach»vn. 
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aonriie  dependents  on  the  acb.  men :  thus  in  both  cran- 
mimicies  there  were  tkeotes  mzid  funiea  ^Cwo  vords  for 
fl^ves) :  And  in  Kent  we  find  the  ceorCa  hlaf  aeta,  a 
ceorTa  serrant  who  lived  in  his  hoase  and  ate  his  bread. 

These  &cts  show  chat  there  were  gradations  in  the 
aze  of  landed  estates,  bat  do  nut  prove  niach  abtmt 
the  material  well-being  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes. 
There  are,  hovever,  two  Euts  which  throw  more  I^ht 
on  the  economic  condition  of  the  people.  Ploughing 
was  an  ordinary  occapadon,  ami  therefore  the  people 
were  agricultoral  as  well  as  pastoral ;  ^  and  the  laws 
in  prescribing  the  amount  of  compensation  for  in- 
juries —  the  injuries  are  discriminated  &om  one 
another  with  wonderful  minuteness  and  elaboration 
— always  ordain  that  the  compensation  shaE  be  paid, 
not  in  iiheep  or  oxen,  but  in  a  definite  and  some- 
times very  large  amount  of  coined  money.  This  one 
fact  proves  of  itself  that  coined  money  was  in  general 
circulation  as  the  measure  of  value,  and  shows  that 
the  Germans  in  England  were  in  a  condition  of 
prosperity  very  fer  removed  from  the  hardy  poverty 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  old  &therland  of  the  race. 

The  governments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  may 
now  be  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader. 
The  three  elements  of  the  free  population 
SuoB  gov-  were  still  present — the  king,  the  rich  class 
eriunents.  ^^^  great  landowners,  and  the  ordinary 
yeomen  or  ceoris.  But  the  control  of  the  common 
policy  and  the  care  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
tribe  belonged  exclusively  to  the  kii^  and  the  rich 

'  Ine,  87. 
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men;  the  supreme  organ  of  the  government  was  the 
king  and  his  council  of  the  Witan,  or  wise  men.  ft 
very  small  gathering  of  men  select&d  from  the  riuh  ; 
and  there  were  no  folkmoots  ur  assemblies  of  (lie 
whole  people.'  Why  it  was  thai  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribes  power  belonged  exclusively  to  tho  king  and 
the  rich  men,  I  know  not,  probably  the  rich  men, 
or  their  fathers  before  them,  had  become  rich  because 
they  were  distinguished  in  warfare  as  soldiers  or  as 
chieftains,  and  thus  the  rich  class  being  the  most 
effective  in  war  were  also  Lbe  influential  cLiss  in 
counsel.  The  fact  at  any  rate,  that  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  rich  men  were  the  rulers,  is  useful, 
because  it  helps  to  establish  a  coincidence  between 
the  fortunes  of  two  peoples  so  remote  fi-om  one 
another  as  the  Achseans  in  the  n^e  of  Homer  and 
our  own  ancestors  soon  after  their  tirst  settlement 
iu  Britain,  Both  peoples  were  arranged  in  tribes, 
both  had  attained  to  material  wcll-lbeing  far  difl'erenfc 
from  the  poverty  of  more  primitive  tribes,  ond  iu 
both  the  supreme  organ  of  government  in  each  tribe 
was  a  council  consisting  of  the  king  and  a  small  body 
of  rich  men. 

The  division  of  tribes  into  |ioor  tribes  and  rich 
tribes  is  tbo  only  division  that  has  been  noticed  thus 
far ;  it  is  at  any  rate  a  convenient  division,  Lgj-gg  tribes 
because  it  leads  straight  to  the  handy  and  small, 
rule  that  all  the  poor  tribes  in  European  history 
have  been  governed  by  folkmoots,  and  all  the  rich 

'  Th<'  Huprome  povor  ol  the  king  and  Iiih  Witan  ta  olearlj-  nhnwn 
in  lliv  proludoB  tu  tlie  Inws  of  \Vihtrn<Gd  and  of  ln«. 
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tribes  by  small  councils  of  rich  men.  But  tliere  is  a 
way  of  subdividiDg-  both  tho  class  of  poor  tribes  and 
the  chiss  of  rich  tribes:  in  each  uf  these  cltisses  some 
tribes  were  large  and  others  small :  and  -we  shall 
have  to  obsorvG  that,  everywhere  the  large  tribes 
possessed  locft!  govemments  and  the  small  tribes  had 
none. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  poor  and  primitivo  tribes. 
The  Spartans  were  a  very  small  tribe;  even  when 
they  were  at  the  height  of  iheii-  power,  in  480  b.c, 
just  before  their  King  Ltonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
had  made  their  heroic  defence  at  Thermopylae,  their 
fighting  men  numbered  oidy  eight  thousand.'  la 
ancient  Germany  the  tribes  were  incomparably 
larger;  the  two  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Tencteri,  when  joined  together,  mustered  a  force  of 
180,000  men  to  invade  Gaul ;  -  and  the  Cherusci,  led 
by  Armiiiius,  destroyed  a  regular  Roman  army  of 
about  2S,000  men  at  the  massacre  of  the  Teuto- 
burgerwald.  Tho  Spartans  then,  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  their  territory,  had  no  need  of  local  govern- 
ments; in  a  German  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  local 
governments  were  a  necessity.  Each  German  tribe 
was  cut  up  into  a  number  of  districts  known  to  the 
Homans  aspayi;  in  each  pagus  was  a  popular  law- 
court  for  deciding  suits  between  individuals ;  the 
president  of  the  court  was  a  chieftain  elected  by  the 
folkmoot  of  the  tribe,  but  the  judges  or  jurymen 
were  a  himdred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.^ 


'  Herod«»tUi,  vii,  234.  *  Caaai-,  Be/L  Oall.  W.  l-lfi. 

*  Tiwlttts,  rJrrnt.,  t,  12. 
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It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  district  waa 
undei*  an  obligation  not  only  to  fiud  a  hundred 
jurymen,  but  also  to  send  a  hundred  warriors  to 
the  host;  and  from  these  facts  it  is  certain  that  the 
pagi  of  Tacitus  are  identical  with  the  hundreds 
which  were  important  for  many  centuries  as  local 
divisions  in  England, 

We  may  now  ubKervo  the  bribes  winch  had  n:utdo 
progress  in  material  prosperity.  Wo  shall  notice 
that  among  these  rich  tribes,  no  less  than  among 
the  poor  tribes,  some  wore  largo  and  some  were 
small ;  and  that  the  largo  tribes  had  local  govern- 
ments but  the  small  tribes  bad  none.  The  t-ribos 
of  the  Achieans  were  certainly  not  larger  than  the 
Spartan  community — from  any  map  of  Greece  it 
may  bo  gathered  that  none  of  tlicm  had  a  lerrilory 
that  in  any  direction  measured  twenty  miles  across — 
,and  accordingly  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
government  in  an  Achtean  tribe :  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  king  and  elders  was  at  hand  for  every- 
body. In  Anglo-Saxon  England  the  Mercian  tribe  in 
the  eighth  century  inhabited  all  the  land  that  lies 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Humbor,  the  Thames, 
and  the  Bristol  Avon.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribes 
there  were  local  governments  everywhere;  and  in 
some  of  those  tribes  they  were  more  highly  organised 
than  they  hiid  been  in  Germany.  In  all  tribes  there 
were  popular  law-courts  extremely  like  the  courts  of 
the  pa^; — so  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  because, 
though  no  such  courts  are  mentioned  in  tbo  tribal 
period  of  English  history,  hwadreds  and  hundixd 
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mooU  for  the  adTiitTiislri\uoii  of  local  justice  aro 
mraitioned  m  a  decree  of  Kin^'  Edgar  in  the  ninth 
century  as  a  familiar  and  well-known  institution. 
The  large  tribe  of  the  West  Saxons  was  cut  up  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ine  (fi88-72«),  not  only  into  the 
verj'  small  districts  known  as  hundreds,  but  also  into 
shires,  which  have  continued  to  he  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  local  divisions  of  England  until  the  present 
day.  We  do  not  know  much  about  the  government 
of  the  shires  in  the  tribal  period ;  liut  we  know  that 
in  each  there  was  a  sch-mnn  or  sherift*  as  judge,  nnd 
an  ealdorman  as  comtnandcr  of  the  armed  forces.^ 
In  Mercia  also  there  were  large  local  divisions,  as  for 
example  the  Middel  Enge!  of  Leicestershire  and  the 
ilecaniaDH  of  Horofordshirc.  In  the  country  north 
of  the  Kutnher,  however,  there  are  no  traces  of  shiros 
during  the  tribal  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
Northumbria  the  shires  did  not  exist  ns  administra- 
tive units  till  about  the  time  of  King  Edgar  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  all  England  was  for  the  second 
time  united  under  a  single  ruler. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  largo  tribes 
and  small  tribes  are  unlike  in  their  governments,  no 
less  than  rich  tribes  and  poor  tribes.  And  here  I 
might  leave  the  subject  of  tribes  in  their  unaltered 
forms;  Imt  T  prefer  before  passing  on  to  notico  some 
other  institutions  of  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks 
which  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  associated  with  any 
of  their  economic  conditions  or  the  area  of  their 
territory,  and  may  have  arisen  in  each  people  from 

'  Iiie.  SB,  8 ;  Awjlo-Sarm  Chronkte,  A.I>.  837,  845,  Sol. 
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earlier  social  customs,  or  been  adopted  for  reasons 
at  which  1  cannot  guess. 

In  most  tribes  thoro  ,iro  some  duties  which  camjot 
Le  performed  by  an  assembly  or  counci],  but  must  be 
allotted  to  some  one  man.  These  duties  are — (1) 
presidency  in  the  assembly  or  council,  (2)  command 
iu  war,  (.3)  performauce  of  religious  rites,  (4)  presi- 
dency in  the  law-courts. 

The  Germans  allotted  these  duties  to  difterent 
functionaries:  amonj^  the  Greeks  the  only  public 
officer  was  the  king.  Among  the  Geniiaiis  the  king 
wiuj  only  president  in  the  assembly  and  council,,  and 
the  other  public  duties  were  given  to  separate 
officials:  the  generals  were  elected  in  the  folkmoct, 
there  was  a  separate  order  of  priests,  the  presidents 
in  the  law-courts  wore  chieftains  specially  elected 
for  the  purpose.  Among  the  Greeks  there  was  no 
division  of  labour  in  the  performance  of  public 
duties;  the  king  was  president  in  the  assembly  and 
tliQ  council,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  solo 
high  priest  of  the  tribe,  and,  if  there  was  any  presi- 
dent in  a  law-court,  he  was  none  other  than  the 
king.'  In  An}5;lo-Sason  England,  as  well  os  in 
ancient  Germany,  public  duties  were  allotted  to 
many  separate  officers:  the  king,  it  is  true,  united 
the  command  in  war  with  the  presidency  in  the 
Witan,  but  there  was  still  a  separate  order  of  priests, 
pagan  at  first  ami  Christian  at  a  later  date;  and  ilie 

*  In  oar  only  ileBcription  of  a  Greek  trilisl  law-court  [Iliad,  xviii, 
491-508)  11Q  pretiideot  la  ruentiuned.  The  nccutnulaUon  of  ninny 
functions  in  the  perioii  of  a,  Gretik  heroic  king  ia  U'vll  di^ciisHct)  liy 
Mr.  Wftrda  Fowler,  The  City  Slate,  pp.  68- J4. 
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presidency  in  the  law-courts  belonged  in  the  shires 
to  the  sheriffs,  and  in  the  hundreds  to  some  humbler 
officers. 

Yet  one  more  German  institution  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  a  privilege  enjoyed  in  the  old  German 
tribes  by  the  king  and  by  all  the  lesser  chieftains  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  body  of  sworn  comrades, 
who  fought  under  their  command  in  war.  The 
institution  of  the  sworn  comradeship,  or  comitattts, 
was  most  important  in  its  subsequent  results.  When 
the  Germans  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  con- 
quered western  Europe,  the  king's  comrades  in  every 
tribe  had  large  allotments  of  land  granted  to  them 
in  the  conquered  territories ;  and  in  every  country 
of  the  west  they  were  the  founders  or  forerunners  of 
the  feudal  families  of  nobles  in  the  middle  ages. 

I  may  now  conclude  this  chapter  by  appending  to 
it  a  table  embodying  all  the  results  which  seem 
likely  to  help  towards  a  classification  of  political 
communities. 
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TABLE. 


TRIBES  AND  TBEIE  GOVEKKMENTS. 


K1KD8   OF  TRIBES. 

1.  Poor  tribes. 

(a)  Small  and  poor. 
Ex.  Sparta  before  700 


GOVERNHEMTS. 

■  A  folknioot  (with  subordinate  council  of 
great  men)  for  central  gOTerament. 

A  folkmoot  (with  subordinate  council  of 
great  men)  only. 


(b)  Large  and  poor. 
Ex.  Qermans. 


2.  Rich  tribes. 

(a)  Small  and  rich, 
Hx.  Achieatts  in  Ho- 
mer's time, 

(b)  Large  and  rich. 
Ex.  Anglo-Saxons. 


A  folkmoot  (with  subordinate  council 
of  great  men)  for  central  government: 
popular  hiw-courta  for  local  govem- 
ment. 

King  and  a  small  council  of  nobles  for 
central  government. 


King    and  a 
only. 


small   council   of  nobles 


King  and  a  small  council  of  nobles  for 
central  government :  popular  law  - 
courts  for  local  government. 


CHAPTER  III 

UNIONS  OF  TRIBES 

Thibes  were  the  protoplasm  for  the  making  of  all 
bodies  politic,  but  the  only  political  societies  derived 
from  them  quite  directly  and  visibly  were  (1)  unions 
of  tribes,  and  (2)  city  states.  If  several  tribes  joined 
together  they  formed  a  union  of  tribes  which  was 
often  rapidly  converted  into  a  single  tribe :  if  they 
remained  separate  but  adopted  urban  pursuits  they 
turned  into  city  states.  Of  unions  of  tribes  they 
were  the  component  parts :  of  city  states  they  were 
the  germs. 

The  processes  by  which  tribes  joined  together  are 
often  unknown :  their  results  are  visible.  (1)  Some- 
times tribes  coalesced  completely,  and  then  the 
resulting  community  was  simply  an  enlarged  tribe. 
(2)  Sometimes  (but  very  rarely)  a  tribe,  having 
another  tribe  at  its  mercy,  retained  the  tribesmen 
in  personal  slavery ;  in  that  case  the  political  com- 
munity consisted  only  of  the  masters,  and  they  were 
a  tribe  of  slave-owners.  (3)  Lastly,  in  many  cases, 
tribes  have  voluntarily  joined  together  and  set  up 
a  common  government  for  defence  of  their  common 
interests,  each  keeping,  however,  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  managing  its  internal  afi&,irs:  in  that  case 

the  resulting  community  was  a  tribal  federation. 
as 
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Tho  ooalesconce  of  tribes,  mora  or  tesfi  com- 
plete, is  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence :  in  fact 
kiuJred  tribes  living  noiir  together  arc 
alwayH  likely  to  coalosco,  unless  they  arc  CoKiewcoce 
separated  by  strong  physical  barriers.  In  *  '™** 
tho  ancient  world  tho  Macedouiaiis  led  by  King 
Philip  were  only  a.  union  of  tribes,  luitde  originally 
by  conquest,  but  afterwards  amalgamated.  In  Ger- 
many, during  three  centurios  after  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  coalesoenco  uf  tribes  completely  changed 
the  distribution  of  the  population.  I'tolomy,  writing 
half  a  century  atlcr  Tacitus,  cnunieratod  more  than 
fifty  German  tribes;  two  centuries  and  a  half  later 
still,  about  the  year  400,  nearly  id!  had  gathered 
themHclves  into  about  seven  great  hordes,  among 
which  tlio  Saliati  Franks,  tho  Burguudians.  and  the 
Visigoths  were  then  the  most  conspicuous.  Each 
of  those  great  honles  was  only  a  tuagfniliod  copy  of 
a  tribe,  living  under  a  single  government.  The 
same  thing  happened  repeatedly  in  Anglo-Saion 
England,  as  for  exainpio  when  ttte  tribes  of  tho 
East  Saxons  and  tho  ^Tiddlo  Saxons  were  joincfl 
into  the  enlarged  kingdom  of  Easox  with  the  Mid- 
Saxon  town  of  London  as  its  capital,*  and  when 
Wcssex,  Sussex,  and  Kent  were  uuited  to  form  the 
enlarged  kingdom  oC  Wessex. 

When  large  tribes  hud  been  formed  by  amalgama- 
tion, their  governments  were  determined  by  their 
economic  condition  and  the  pursuits  of  the  tribes- 
men.     The  large  tribes  in  England  prospered  by 

■  BiGda,  il.  c.  3. 
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Ag-gressivc 
tribes  ruled 
by  3  king: 
only. 


HgriuuUure :  the  Macodoaians  and  the  German  hordes 
wero  prodatoi-y,  militant,  and  aj^ressLve:  they  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  presence  of  the 
temptations  offered  by  decadent  Greek 
cities  or  the  declining  Rouian  Empiro. 
The  Euglinh  tribes  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  a  king  and  a  small  council  of  wise 
men:  tho  Macedonians  and  the  German  hordoB 
needed  a  man  to  lead  them  to  victory,  and  each 
had  only  a  single  ruler  who  combined  the  dignity 
of  king  with  the  power  of  commander-in-chief. 
Philip.  Alexander,  Alaric,  Clovis,  Theodoric,  and 
Alboin  are  reckoned  among  their  rulers.  All  these, 
and  their  like  in  other  aggrossiTO  hordes,  were 
habitually  absolute  sovereigns:  but  they  had  to 
remember  that  thoir  warriors  might  rise  in  mutiny 
or  assemble  in  a  folknioot.  Alexander  did  not  dare 
to  put  his  general  Philotas  to  death  till  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  asaenibled  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  Clovis  could  not  punish  the  deatroyi;r  of  the  vase 
ab  Soissons  except  by  a  singularly  treacherous  and 
cowardly  murder.^ 

The  moat  conspicuous  example  of  a  slave-owning 
tribe  is  furnished  by  the  Spartans  after  tlie  reign  of 
Theopompus.  Before  his  time  they  were, 
Slave-owning  as  WO  havo  noticod  already,  a  poor  tribe, 
^''"-  ^''^  much  Hko  any  other  poor  tribe.  They 
had  indeed  conquered  some  neighbouring 
peoples,  whom  they  called  Periceki,  and  prevented 

■  Orote,  ffisltrrg    of   QrtfCt,    ch.   xciv.     Gregory   of  Toun,    il. 
D.  18  ( ^  c.  '27  ill  *  different  numtwrinfi). 


SLAVE-OWNING  TRIBES 


from  amalgamating  with  themselves  by  rofusmg- 
them  political  privUegos;  but  thoro  is  no  reason  to 
tiuppuse  tliut  in  acting  thus  they  took  an  unustial 
course.  In  the  reign  of  Theopompiis,  on  conquerinj,^ 
their  neighbours  the  MesseuiaiiH,  they  reduced  them 
to  personal  slavery,  and  by  becoming  their  task- 
masters changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Spartan 
commonwealth. 

The  Spartans,  the  Peria-ki,  and  the  HeloUs,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  are  fiilly  described  in 
8o  many  books  on  Greek  history  and  antiquities  that 
I  hope  to  b@  pardoned  if  I  omit  many  details  from 
my  account  of  them.  The  Spartans  were  the  ruling 
caste,  living  in  and  about  the  tivo  villages  which 
collectively  bore  i.hc  name  of  Sparta,  devoting  them- 
selves solely  to  perfecting  their  military  skill  and 
prowess,  and  disdaining  the  practice  of  all  the  use- 
ful arts  so  completely  that  they  were  cut  ofi"  even 
from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  which  other  warlike 
peoples  liavc  deemed  respoctahlc.  It  was  enjoined  on 
them  by  the  customs  and  ideals  of  their  race  that 
they  must  not  only  be  brave  and  hardy,  but  also 
abstemious  and  poor:  tbcy  fed  at  a  common  mess- 
table  on  the  coarsest  diet,  their  coinage  consisted 
of  cumbrous  blocks  of  iron,  and  the  posseasion  of  gold 
or  silver  was  a  criminal  oifenco.'  Tho  hard  rule  of 
custom  cut  them  ort'  from  the  enjoyment  of  many 
things  which  men  moat  naturally  and  instinctively 
desire :  at  all  times  of  their  history  there  were 
occasions  when  human  nature  was  loo  strong  for 

'  Xenophgn,  D*  Itrj).  Lac,  0.  7. 
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Periccki. 


rulo,  and  a  Spnrtan  acccptwl  a  bribe  from  some 
wealthy  torei^er;  but  the  rule  which  prohibited  the 
acquisition  of  private  wealth  was  on  the  whole  well 
obeyed  till  near  the  end  of  tho  Peloponnesian  War. 
about  405  u.c..  and  till  that  time  the  Spartan  tribes- 
men were  poor  though  the  treasury  of  the  Spartan 
state  might  bo  rich. 

The  Periceki   were  a  population  subject  to   the 
Spartans,   personally   free   but   absolutely    excluded 

from    all    political   rights   or   privilegeG. 

They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  Dwellers 
Around  the  Spartans :  they  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  mainly  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Laconia, 
and  in  each  of  their  little  communities  they  were 
allowGd  lu  manage  their  local  atl'airs  for  themaelvcs,' 
They  formed  the  class  of  tradesmen,  artificers,  and 
farmers,  following  the  pursuita  which  the  Spartans 
despised. 

The  Helots  were  the  slaves,  and  thoir  ensIavemouL 
was  the  most  potent  of  all  factors  in  determining  the 

later  course  of  Spartan    history;   for,  as 

Thucydides  remarks. 'most  of  the  Spartan 
institutions  wjjre  framed  by  way  of  precaution  against 
the  Helots.'*  The  past  history  of  the  Helots  might 
well  breed  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  their 
masters.  Wlien  the  Dorians  conquerGd  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  two  Dorian  peoples  who  rotainod  in  their 
now  abodes  that  tribal  condition  in  which  they  had 

'  If  tbfry  Imil  nut  bail  the  tiianngemutit  of  tlieir  lui'ul  atluirK 
Uerodotut  would  liut  liuve  called  tlieir  comniuuitiefl  by  the  Urcek 
word  which  It:  cans  citiVs.     HarodotuB,  rit.  234. 

»  f  hiicyflidM,  Iv.  SO. 
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lived  before  they  left  their  moimtaiii  vaUey  of  Doris, 
were,  as  wo  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  powerful 
ajinimuiities  of  tho  Spartans  and  t-l»o  Messonians. 
TUesd  two  peoples  Hved  on  in  their  new  Peloponnesian 
homes  for  many  generations  as  neighbours,  rivals, 
and  oquala.  In  tho  reign  of  Thcopompus,  which 
marks  the  great  turning-point  in  Spartan  history, 
the  Spartans,  about  700  B.C.,  entered  on  a  new  policy 
towards  tho  Mossenians.  They  waged  one  groat  war 
against  thorn  in  the  time  of  Theopompus.  and  another 
about  fifty  years  lator;  in  the  end  they  completely 
conquered  the  country  and  reduced  the  whole  of  its 
brave  and  independent  inhabitants  to  the  condition 
of  alavos,  whom  they  conipoUed  to  till  for  tho  benofit 
of  the  Spartan  state  thci&o  broad  and  fertile  plains 
which  had  once  been  their  own  property  and  their 
pride.  From  this  time  forth  the  littlo  garrison  of 
slave-owners,  which  holtl  Laconia  by  tho  terror  of 
the  sjjear,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger,  was  in  per- 
petual pnril  of  a  great  scrvilo  rovott :  oneo  they 
actually  learned  what  a  reUoUion  of  slaves  was  like. 

In  4Q-i  B.C.  the  Helots  riia<le  an  organised  rebellion, 
fortltied  themselves  on  Mount  lthom6,  and  held  their 
stronghold  for  nine  years  in  spito  of  all  the  etlbrts  of 
the  Spartans  to  drive  them  out.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Ho!ot.«?  was  in  soine  respects  analogous  to  the 
secession  of  the  Uoman  plebeians  to  tho  Mons  Sacor  ; 
btit  it  could  not  have  a  similar  ending.  Between 
the  patricians  in  Rome  and  the  plebeians  on  tho 
Mons  Sacer  compromise  was  possible;  between  the 
Si>artfln  slave-owners  and  their  revolted  Messenian 
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slaves  iiuthingof  the  kind  could  be  dreamed  of.  In 
tbe  end  those  of  the  Helots  who  were  actually  in 
occupation  of  Monnt  Itbonio,  being  hard  pressed  in 
nine  years  of  war,  consented  to  depart  from  Pelopon- 
nesus (IS  free  men ;  they  went  away  wich  their  wives 
and  children,  and  wore  provided  by  the  Athenians 
with  a  place  of  settlement  at  Naupactus,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  straits  at  the  month  of  the  Cor- 
inthian gulfj  wkoro  they  established  themselves  as  an 
iiidopoudent  ctnutnuiiity  bitterly  hostile  to  their  old 
mnsters.  These;  Helots,  however,  who  thus  departed 
from  Peloponnesus,  were  only  a  small  part  of  llie 
whole  enslaved  Messenian  people;  the  rest  remained 
in  their  old  condition  of  servitude  and  nursed  their 
old  feelings  of  indignation  and  hatred,  so  that  the 
Spartans  were  never  free  from  the  approhonsion  that 
they  might  rise  in  renewed  robelHon. 

The  Spartans  in  their  dealitigs  with  the  Messenians 
adopted  a  policy  for  which  I  cannot  find  any  precise 
Spartan  parallel  111  European  history:  theydeliber- 
character.  atoly  and  iindisguisedly  compelled  a 
people  who  were  their  own  kinsmen  and  their 
equals  to  toil  in  their  fields  as  bondmen.  The 
character  of  the  Spartans,  though  not,  like  their 
policy  towards  the  Messenians,  unique,  had  yet  such 
unusual  fentiires  that  its  peculiarities  may  usefully 
be  set  down  in  a  connected  form.  We  have  already 
chanced  to  notice  three  of  their  distinctive  habits  of 
mind.  They  despised  wealth,  commerce,  and  all  the 
useful  arts.  They  were  devoted  to  slave-owning. 
They  spent  their  heat  energies  in  acquiring  military 
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ejtceUenca  To  these  three  we  have  to  add  ona  more 
w  coinpleta  the  pictui-e.  They  rog'ulated  all  their 
iictions  by  rigid  adhereaco  to  old  traditional  rules. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Spartans  in  tho 
later  part  of  tlioir  history  ore  easy  to  understand: 
they  were  fashioned  by  the  introduction  spartan 
of  two  simple  bat  far-roaching  chaiifjes  in  e^'fc™"'"'- 
tbe  machinery  of  the  old  tribal  constitution  which 
was  attributed  to  Lycurgus.  These  two  changes 
were  both  luade  in  tho  reign  of  Thoopompus,  they 
were  both  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  new 
policy  then  adopted  towards  the  Messeaians,  and 
taken  together  with  that  policy  they  gave  as  time 
went  on  a  new  aspect  to  tho  SparLiin  state.  Tho 
changes  were  these :  firstly,  the  attempt  of  the  Spartan 
commoners  to  legislate  on  their  own  initiative  in  tho 
folkmoot  *  was  defeated  by  a  new  constitutional 
enactment  which  ordained  that '  if  the  people  chose 
crookedly,  the  kings  and  elders  should  have  the 
final  decision';  and  secondly,  to  compensate  the 
commoners  for  their  defeat,  it  was  arranged  that  in 
every  year  they  should  elect  live  Ephors  or  Overseers 
as  a  board  of  magistrates  to  supervise  the  doings  of 
the  kings  and  the  oldors. 

Wo  do  not  know  how  these  changes  afibcted  the 
practical  working  of  the  Spartan  constitution  in  the 
first  two  hundred  years  after  their  intro- 
duction, because  nothing  of  Spartan  his- 
tory during  that  time  has  been  preserved  except 
some  detached  stories.     These  stories,  however,  retaio 

1  S«e  p.  -2*, 
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to  the  doings  of  Spartan  kings,  and  thoy  aeeni  to 
indicate  that  from  700  B.C.  to  300  B.C.  the  kingly 
power  was  strong  in  Sparta,  in  the  rci^,  however, 
of  Cloomenes  i,  (519-491  ii.c,),  who  comuiittcil  many 
follies  and  at  last  sktv  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
the  kingly  power  visibly  declined.  In  a  few  years 
after  his  death  tho  board  of  Ephors  had  risen  to  be 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  Spartan  state. 

In  the  central  jjcriod  then  of  Greek  history,  from 
■iSO  B.C.  onward,  tlio  chief  governing  organ  in  the 
Spartan  community  was  the  board  of 
Ephors,  endowed  with  all  the  poM'ors  that 
we  generally  call  executive.  They  were  aided  by  the 
deliberative  council  of  thirty,  and  some  small  share 
in  controlling  the  aH'airs  of  the  state  was  tissigned  to 
the  Spartan  folkmoot  and  to  the  two  kings.  The 
part  taken  by  the  folkmoot  and  the  kings  was  so 
Huiall  that  it  counted  for  nothing  unless  a  question 
of  war  or  peace  arose :  when  war  was  suggested  the 
folkmoot  settled  whether  war  should  be  declared,  and 
when  war  was  being  waged  the  post  of  commander 
was  assigned  to  one  of  the  kings.  The  folkmoot 
might,  if  it  had  chosen,  have  gained  influence,  becausa 
it  elected  the  Ephors;  but  the  method  of  electing 
them  was  childish,  and  it  seems  that  the  elections 
roused  little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartan 
commoners.' 

A  parallel,  but  not  a  perfect  parallel,  to  the  slave- 
owning  tribe  of  tho  Spartans  was  recently  seen  in  the 
South  African  Republiu.   The  Boers,  at  the  tiniieof  the 

'  ArUtotle,  Folitim,  ii.  fl,  lU-24. 
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Great  Trok  in  1 835,  were  a  tri  be :  after  t  heir  settlement 
iu  the  Transvaal  they  bad  black  slaves  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  the  Helots,  and  in  the  Uit-  _    -    .^ 

The  SouUi 

landers  they  afterwards  acquired  a  Rubjcct-  African 
population  in  tho  sarao  position  as  the  ■'^'P'*^*'*^* 
Periceki  The  black  slaves  were  not  precisely  analo- 
gous to  tho  liolots,  because  chey  camo  of  a  race 
which  had  never  been  on  teraus  of  equality  with 
their  masters,  and  were  not  likely  to  attempt  a 
rebellion:  but  in  otlier  respects  tho  Boer  Republic 
and  Spartan  Coiiiinonweallh  wero  alike  in  all  the 
dominant  facts  of  their  position. 

In  character  also  the  Boers  closely  resembled  the 
Spartans.  They  so  despised  wealth  and  most  forms 
of  productive  industry,  that  when  gold  chaiMter 
was  discovered  in  their  territory  tbey  did  of  "^c  Boers, 
not  dig  for  it  themselves  but  left  tho  work  of  mining 
to  foreigners.  They  were  so  devoted  to  slave-owiung 
that  thoy  expatriated  thomselvos  from  their  old 
homes  in  Cape  Colony  as  soon  as  slavery  was  forbidden 
by  Act  of  Parliament  In  the  British  possessions. 
Thoy  cultivated  military  escelLence  to  a  pitch  which 
has  cost  us  dear.  And  lastly,  they  regulated  their 
actions  in  confoi-inity  with  ancient  rules,  taking 
as  their  authority  the  precept*  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

As  tho  Boers  resembled  the  Spartans  in  circum- 
stances and  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
also  resembled  them  in  goveniment.  The  chief 
authority  in   tlio  South  African  Republic  was  an 
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executive  board  of  seven  members,  elected  by  all  the 
fully  qualified  burghers,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Governmem  Ephofs.  The  Other  organ  of  government 
ortbeBgere.  ^^^as  a  deliberative  chamber  known  as 
the  First  Volksraad.  I  cannot  say  that  It  was  pre- 
cisely lilse  tho  Spartan  council  of  thirty,  because  its 
members  were  chosen  under  a  representative  system 
copied  no  doubt  by  the  Boors  from  Capo  Colony:  but 
its  members  were  only  twenty-four  in  number,  they 
gonorallv  did  as  they  were  bidden  by  the  esecutivo 
board  of  seven,  and  thus  this  First  Volksraad 
resembled  the  Spartan  council  of  thirty  in  being  a 
small  deliberative  council  subordinate  in  importance 
to  the  executive  government.  The  executive  board 
of  seven  and  tho  First  Volksraad  were  tho  only 
effective  organs  in  the  government  of  the  republic: 
there  was  a  Second  Volksraad,  but  it  was  entirely 
devoid  of  influence.  The  Uitlanders  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  electing  its  members,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  ruling  caste  of  the  lloers  to  see 
that  it  was  reduced  to  impotence.  This  was  very 
easily  ensured,  because  no  proposition  of  the  Second 
Volksraad  was  of  any  validity  unless  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  First  Volksraad  which  was  wholly  elected  by 
the  Boers.^ 

Tribes  have  fonned  Federations  both  in  many 
well-known  instances  and  in  othera  less  conspicuous. 
Tlio  beat  example  of  all  is  furnished  by  the  Iroquois, 
whose  six  nations  once  inhabited  what  is  now  the 
State    of   Now    York.       They  were  joined    into  a 

'  StaU»man's  Tear  llnat,  IJ!9;,  p.  93». 
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Fcdcratiou  in  the  tiftttenlU  century  ihruugli  the  efforts 
of  Hiawatha  and  another  hero  who  is  forgotLeu  save 
by  few  becausii  he  lacked  the  sacred  hard  (-, 

to  imniortaliso  his  name.  For  a  descrip-  Tribal 
tiou  of  their  federal  state  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan,  who 
has  given  full  details  in  his  book  on  the  Iroquois, 
and  a  very  clear  and  instructive  summary  in  his 
Aiicient  Soclett/.  In  ancient  Kuropo  tribal  feilerations 
were  formed  by  many  peoplea  In  northern  Graeco — 
by  the  Phokians,  the  Akarnanians,  and  the  /Etolians, 
beaidos  others  too  obscure  to  be  noticed  here.  The 
individual  tribes  that  made  up  the  ^EtoUan  people 
were  no  more  than  unwalled  villages  in  the  time  of 
Thucydidos,  and  wo  have  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Akaroanian  tribes  were  equally  minuts.^  Theee 
miniature  commonwealths  could  not  defend  them- 
selves against  such  aggressive  powers  aa  Athens  and 
Sparta  if  they  remained  separate,  and  this  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  they  joined  in  federations  and 
set  up  federal  governmouts.  We  know  very  httle 
about  (heir  arrangeintnts :  but  it  is  well  established 
that  in  each  federation  tlie  federal  government  con- 
sisted of  a  council,  which  nmst  have  been  composed 
of  men  chosen  by  the  villages  and  other  tribes  which 
had  united  for  dofeuce.-  In  Peloponnesus,  too,  an 
anoiont  tribal  federation  was  established.  Wbon  the 
Dorians  left  their  home  near  Thermopyla;  and  over- 

J  Warde  Ffiwlor,  Tfis  City  State,  p.  35,  from  Thucydidea,  iii.  94, 
07,  nnd  Diodorus,  six.  G7. 

'  Fre«niiui,  Hwtory  o/  Federal  Oovtmfnenl  in  Oresee  and  Italy, 
ch.  tv,,  gIi,  vI. 
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ran  tho  pGninsula  they  overpowered  the  Achsah 
Lribes  who  are  woll  knt)wn  to  us  from  the  Homeric 
poems  and  drove  them  from  their  old  settlements 
iiround  Mycense,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  their  other 
towns,  to  the  rocky  valleys  near  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  Tho  refugees  in  their  new  abode  formed  a 
federation.^ 

We  havo  now  noticed  all  tho  conspicuous  forms 

of  tribes  and  tribal  communities,  and  have  easily 

referred   to    their   proper   forms   all    the 

muniticsof      Specimens  about  which  we  have  anything 

doubaui  like  full  information.     There  are,  however, 

species.  ,  . 

8ome  groups  of  men  lu  a  tribal  condition 
about  whom  we  know  very  little,  and  accordingly 
their  place  among  tribal  communitiea  is  disputable. 
One  such  tribal  group  is  found  in  ancient  Boeotia  and 
another  in  Germany.  When  Hestod  and  his  brother 
Perscs  lived  at  Ascra  on  Mount  Helicon,  the  judicial 
authority  for  settling  their  disputes  was  a  coimcil  or 
bench  of  kinga.  Hesiod  tells  us  the  kings  were  hungry 
for  bribes,  but  nothinjj  more.  Was  the  community 
that  they  judged  a  single  tribe  or  a  federation?  If 
it  was  a  single  tribe,  the  word  kings  (jSao-iXr^e?)  is 
used  by  Hesiod  to  denote  the  men  who  are  elsewhere 
called  elders  (yepouTf;):  if  it  was  a  federation,  the 
kings  were  really  kings  in  the  component  tribes. 
Again,  in  ancient  Germany  we  know  for  certain  that 
our  own  forefathers  tlie  Saxons  were  not  a  single 
tribe :  hut  there  is  a  time  in  their  history  when  wo 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  a  federation  under 

'  Polybcua,  ii.  41, 
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a  common  government,  or  a  league  merely  nniuwl  in 
pormanent  nlluincc,  It  Is  certain  that  in  tlio  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  ami  afterwards,  they  were  not 
merely  a  single  tribe.  In  the  year  358  a.d.  they  sent 
one  of  their  component  tribes  (ftoipav  a^aii')  to  attack 
the  Romans  in  Gaul,  where  Julian,  as  CiKsar  not  yet 
Augustus,  was  commanding.  The  trihe  that  was  sent 
had  a  name  of  its  own  (which  is  given  in  Xosimus, 
our  authority,  but  is  perhaps  written  wrongly  in  the 
manuscripts),  and  a  king,  whose  son  during  the 
expedition  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Frnnk  named 
Charietto  in  the  service  of  Julian.'  But  wore  the 
Saxon  tribes  already  joined  in  a  federation,  or  was  it 
then  merely  a  permanent  alliance  ?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  pussiblu  to  know  for  certain.  JVIj^i't  t-'i"  year 
700  A.D,.  when  they  were  visited  by  two  missionaries 
from  England  named  Hewaldjthc  White  and  Hewald 
the  Black,  tliey  had  a  federal  government  to  manage 
their  external  affairs.  The  kings  of  the  component 
tribes  had  disappeared,  and  their  place  had  been  taken 
by  other  rulers  whom  Bseda  denotes  as  stdrapiv. 
These  rulers,  who  might  perhft2>s  in  their  own  language 
be  called  calduriuen,  may  possibly  have  been  in  time 
of  peace  mere  local  administrators:  when  war  was 
at  hand  they  were  a  central  g-ovornment,  and  chose 
by  lot  one  from  their  number  to  be  commandcr-ia* 
chief.' 

The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  tribes  and 
tribal  communities  is,  that  they  are  to  a  less  extent 
products  of  conscious  contrivance  than  the  elabo- 


'  Zosinins,  iii.  6,  7- 
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rato  states  of  civilised  uiea,  and  to  a  greater  exluut 
products  of  the  instinctive,  unconscious  part  of 
human  nature :  and,  in  projiortion  as  ihey 
are  more  iostinctively  made,  they  are  mure 
natural  and  less  artiticial.  It  must  bo 
admittctl  at  once  that  even  the  tribes  are  not  purely 
natural  products,  The  only  constructed  things  which 
can  be  called  purely  natural  are  those  niado  by 
animals  not  endowed  with  human  reason — as  the 
cells  of  the  bees,  the  nests  of  the  birds,  and  the 
colonies  of  the  beavers.  All  these  things  are  mado 
by  iusLinct  solely,  and  so  the  cell  of  a  given  species 
of  bee  and  the  nest  of  a  ^ven  kind  of  bird  have 
fonns  from  which  they  do  not  varj'  perceptibly.  But 
in  all  construcLious  made  by  man,  even  in  the 
simplest,  there  is  some  element  of  design,  and  the 
constructions  arc  not  purely  natural  products.  But 
those  Ihin^s  which  are  made  moHt  instinctively  and 
with  least  conscious  design  are  most  Hko  natural 
products,  and  are  most  capable  of  being  distinguished 
into  different  kinds  or  forms  which  are  subject  to 
little  variation.  So  it.  is  with  tribes.  They  are  made 
more  iustiuctivuly  than  auy  other  comnmniiics,  and 
are  more  like  natural  products :  and  we  can  divide 
them  imder  a  few  well-marked  forms,  each  having 
a  kind  of  government  suitable  and  peculiar  to  itself.' 
(1)  Tribes  in  their  original  form  were  poor,  and 
approximato  equality  prevailed  among  tho  tribesmen. 

'  Tha  ou>up«nttioii  of  anconBcioui  iiutiuct  luid  conneioaa  con- 
tri\'ancc  in  tho  making  of  Ktatta  is  pointed  out  liy  SLr  Jobii  Seeley, 
/nlroduaion  to  Poiitici^  Scienre,  p.  20. 
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While  they  koptthis  original  form,  their  goverumunls 
were  conducted  in  assemblies  attended  by  kiitg, 
elders,  and  people,  wherein  every  class  Tribal 
had  a  share  of  influence.  Govcnimcnts  ao«™n«n"- 
then  of  this  hind  are  tho  original  source  of 
all  tribal  gbvcmments.  (2)  When  distinctions  of 
wealth  came  m,  they  brought  with  them  distinclioiis 
in  efficieucy  for  warfare  and  counsel;  the  popular 
eleuiODt  was  extruded  from  political  influence,  and 
governments  were  conduct«:^d  solely  by  a  council  of 
king  and  elders.  (3)  Whon  tribes  became  largo, 
militant,  and  aggressive,  a  single  commander-in-chief 
was  needed ;  the  elders  in  their  turn  lost  their  share 
in  tho  government,  and  tho  solo  ruler  was  a  king. 
(4)  When  several  tribes  joined  in  a  federation,  they 
act  up  a  council  to  manage  thoir  common  aft'airs, 
keeping  separate  govonimcnts  for  tho  aftairs  of  tho 
component  tribes.  Tho  federal  council  must  at  first 
have  contained  tho  kings  of  the  component  tribes,  as 
well  as  some  of  thoir  elders ;  but  In  course  of  tiuio 
kings  were  not  needed  In  the  component  tribes,  and 
the  federal  council  consisted  simply  of  important 
tribesmen  nominated  by  the  component  tribes.  Tho 
only  forms  of  tribal  communities  which  recur  fre- 
quently are  those  contained  in  this  onumoration : 
slave-owning  tribes  might  be  added,  but  only  two 
sucli  tribes  are  known,  and  it  would  bo  rasli  to 
make  any  general  statement  in  regard  to  them.  Tho 
results  of  the  enumeration  so  far  as  they  affect  tho 
common  forms  of  tribes  and  tribal  communities  can 
bo  briefly  expressed  in  a  table. 
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TRIBES  AND  TRIBAL  COMMUNITIES. 

THE  COMMONEST  FORMS  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENTS. 

FORUB.  GOVERNHBMT8. 

Form  1,  Poor  Tribes,  King,  elders,  and  people  in  assembly. 

Form  2.  Eich  Tribes.  King  and  elders  only. 

Form  3.  Aggresfflve  Tribes.    King  only. 

Form  4.  Tribal  Federations.  Federal  council. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CITY   STATES 

The  class  of  communities  which  has  next  to  be 
considered  consists  of  the  city  states,  because  com- 
munities of  this  kind  followed  next  after  the  tribal 
Oige  in  the  lands  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  city  states  are  the  earliest 
civilised  powers  known  to  European  history.  There 
were,  however,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  city  states, 
other  communities  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  group  of  such  communities  arose  in  Italy 
and  another  in  Germany. 

In  order  to  settle  what  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
term  city  state,  we  must  let  the  mind's  eye  rest  for 
a  moment  on  individual  communities  in 
various  portions  of  history  to  which  that 
term  is  appHed.  We  have  to  pass  in  hasty  review 
the  cities  of  the  ancient  world :  Greek  cities  as 
Corinth,  Athens,  Syracuse;  Italian  cities  as  Capua 
and  Rome ;  the  Phcenician  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  Italian  cities 
as  Florence,  Bologna,  Milan,  Genoa,  together  with 
German  cities  as  Liibeck,  NUmberg,  and  Strassburg. 
After  very  little  consideration  of  individual  city 
states  we  find  that  the  characteristics  common  to 
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all  of  them  are  these:  each  city  state  was  an  inde- 
pendent community,  having  a  territory  and  govern- 
menl,  of  its  ovvn,  in  which  a  single  walled  city  was 
of  siiprome  importance  and  cx>ntrolled  the  whole. 
Moreover,  these  characteristics  are  not  only  common 
to  aE  city  states,  but  also  are  not  found  in  any 
community  which  is  not  a  city  state.  We  shall 
therefore  siitfiuiently  define  a  city  state  if  we  say  that 
it  is  an  independent  community,  having  a  territory 
and  government  of  its  own,  in  which  a  single  walled 
city  ia  of  supremo  importance  and  controls  the 
whole. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  examine  what  are  the 
oonditionB  and  causes  necessary  to  the  rise  and 
ostablishiucnt  of  city  states.  From  the 
definition  of  a  city  state  we  see  that  two 
conditions  are  necessary  to  its  existence :  firstly,  there 
must  be  a  walled  city  or  town ;  secondly,  the  com- 
munity must  be  independent,  and  a  single  city  must 
control  the  whole.  If  we  now  observe  what  causes 
lead  to  the  realisation  of  these  two  conditions,  we 
shall  discover  what  arc  the  onuses  which  generate 
city  states. 

The  first  condition  neee.ssary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  city  state  is  the  existence  of  a  walled  city  or 
town.  The  causes  which  lead  to  the  erection  of 
wajled  towns  are  everywhere  the  samej  whether  the 
towns  are  built  in  local  districts  within  great  nations 
or  in  small  independent  communities.  The  causes 
are  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  need  to 
secure  it  against  violent  robbery.    If  these  two  causes 
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are  present,  as  they  were  in  ancient  Grtseco,  and 
in  England,  fmnco,  (ilprmany,  Spain,  Itnly  about 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  walled  towns 
arc  certain  to  bo  oroctod.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
oithor  cause  is  absent,  town  walls  are  not  wanted. 
The  Germans  whom  Tacitus  describctl.  and  the 
Dorians  at  Sparta,  had  no  wealth  and  tliey  bad  no 
walls:  we  at  the  present  time  have  wealth  in  the 
utmost  abundance,  but  we  do  not  need  walls  to  pro- 
tect it,  bocanse  it  has  the  far  bolter  protection  which 
is  afforded  by  an  organised  force  of  pulice  and  system 
of  law-courts. 

The  second  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a 
city  state  is,  that  the  city  shall  be  independent  and 
supreme  in  a  territory  of  its  own.  This  second  con- 
dition is  generally  realised  in  conjunction  with  the 
firstif  a  walled  town  is  ercetod  in  a  small  community, 
but  not  if  it  is  built  in  a  lar^e  one.  The  walled  towns 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  mediieval  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, were  built  in  small  conununities,  and  those 
eoramnnitics  grow  into  city  states;  the  walled  towns 
of  Enj^iand,  France,  and  Spain  arose  ui  large  com- 
munities, they  woi-e  tlierefore  ruled  by  the  govem- 
ments  of  those  conntiunities,  and  tliey  never  rose  to 
be  independent  city  states  but  always  continued  to 
be  dependent  municipalities.  The  reasons  why  the 
communities  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  were 
small,  and  those  of  Eaglund,  France,  and  Spain  were 
largo,  will  be  seen  hereafter  aa  each  case  comes  before 
us,  and  therefore  thoy  nood  not  at,  the  present 
moment  be  considered. 
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The  city  states  were  the  most  wmpoct  of  all 
commLinities:  they  had  excellent  defences,  and  the 
Simple  city  luhabitaats  of  each  city  state  were  do- 
states,  temiined  not  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners. 
In  consequence  of  these  characteristics  of  city 
states  they  were  harder  to  conquer  than  any 
other  communities  of  the  same  size  that  have  ever 
existed,  and  the  conqiioat  of  a  city  state  by  a  city 
state  was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.  There  must 
have  been  several  hundreds  of  city  states  in  all;  and 
I  think  it  is  true  of  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  number 
that  thoy  never  conquered  a  city  state,  and  never 
were  conquered  by  a  city  state.  Those  city  states 
which  went  on  Hvinsf  side  by  side  with  one  another, 
uiid  retaining  their  old  territory  nfithout  sensible 
enlargement  or  diminution,  may  be  called  the  small 
and  simple  city  states,  becauso  they  were  of  small 
size,  and  because  each  of  thera  had  only  a  single 
city  as  the  sole  centre  of  population,  society,  wealth 
and  government. 

But  tUough  the  conquest  of  a  city  by  a  city  was 
difficulty  it  was  not  always  impossible.  It  is  true 
Compiratdty  that  a  city  state  in  its  maturo  condi- 
»tai«.  j.j(jj^  jg   gQ  compact  that  it  cannot  be 

conquered,  and  can  more  easily  be  destroyed  than 
subjugated ;  but  a  city  in  its  infancy,  and  before  it 
has  attained  maturity,  is  not  se  tightly  knit  together. 
The  vast  majority  of  cities  escaped  subjugation  in 
their  infancy  either  because  their  natural  defences 
made  them  unassailaMe  or  becau.se  their  neighbo«r.s 
were  weak.      Three  groups  of  cities  during  thoii 
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iufaacy  enjoyed  neither  of  those  ndvantages ;  they 
wore  situated  in  Attica,  in  the  plain  of  Latiuin,  and 
in  the  corner  of  northern  Africa  now  known  as 
Tunisia.  In  each  of  tboso  reg'ions  the  immature 
oities  had  no  ranges  of  mountains  to  surround  their 
territories,  and  in  their  neighhourhood  were  the 
strong  and  aggressive  cities  of  Athens,  Rome,  and 
Carth^o. 

Athens  and  Rome  succeeded  in  concLuering  many 
cities  in  their  own  vicinity,  and  in  converting 
them  into  obedient,  and  contented  dependent  towna 
Carthage  also  overpowered  neighbouring  cities  and 
incorporated  them  in  its  own  body  politic,  though  it 
was  perhaps  unable  to  obtain  their  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  its  supremacy.  Each  of  tlie  three  cities, 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthago,  when  its  conquests  of 
neighbouring  cities  wore  completed,  appeared  as  the 
liead  of  a  community  in  which  there  was  one  domi- 
nant city  and  many  dependent  towns.  Genoa,  ion, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  niler  of  many  dependent 
neighbouring  towns,  and  it  acquired  its  authority 
over  them  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  tho  conquering 
cities  of  ancient  history.  In  all  tho  four  instances 
the  result  was  the  same :  Athens,  Rome,  Carthage^ 
Genoa  succeeded  in  founding  city  states  very  different 
in  character  fnmi  the  small  and  Eimpic  city  states. 
The  communities  established  by  the  conquering  city 
states  bore  the  same  relation  to  tho  simple  city  states 
that  a  star  with  a  nebula  round  it  bears  to  a  single 
star.  In  each  of  them  there  was  a  central  dominant 
nucleus,  and  around  it  there  were  many  lesser  nuclei 
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bound  to  it  by  the  uumpellmg  i'oice  of  it&  attraction. 
These  communities  founded  by  the  successful  con- 
quering cit-ios  rnay  bo  calJcd  complex  city  states, 
because  each  of  them  contftincd  not  only  a  central 
ruling  city  but  also  many  towii.^  which  obeyed  its 
commands  and  ivere  bound  to  it  by  ties  of  allegiance. 
The  perfectly  simple  and  the  markedly  complex 
varieties  of  city  states  form  two  contrasted  specioa. 
Other  Intermediate  between  these  two  extreme 

variedes.  forma  thcro  are  other  sorts  of  city 
states,  which  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  enu- 
merate exhaustively,  because  they  are  somewhat 
raised laneous.  The  most  reraarkable  among  them 
were  city  states  such  as  were  founded  by  Syracuse 
and  by  Milan.  These  two  cities  succeeded  in  over- 
powering other  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  convert  them  into  dependent 
towns,  because  they  fejired  that  thoy  could  never  win 
from  them  a  cheerful  and  serviceable  submissJOD. 
They  knew  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  they 
had  vamjuished  were,  like  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  city  states,  strongly  attached  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  communities  and  inspired  with  an 
ardent  locsal  patriotism.  They  feared  therefore  that 
if  the  communities  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
existence,  and  live  on  in  thoir  old  homes,  they  would 
rebel,  and  might  some  day  regain  their  old  indepen- 
dence. To  guard  .against,  the  danger  of  rebellion  they 
destroyed  the  communities  by  dispersing  the  in- 
habitants; and  they  sometimes  took  the  further 
precaution  of  razing  their  habitations  to  the  ground. 
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Another  voriet}'  inUtrmediate  between  the  simple 
and  the  complex  ciCv  states  arose  in  modineval  Italy. 
Maov  of  the  cities  in  uorthcni  Italy  had  as  their 
neighbours  many  independeut  villages,  and  many 
indepondcut  landowners  who  ruled  their  estates  as 
potty  princes.  Tho  villages  and  the  landowners  often 
felt  that  their  condition  of  independence  wiis  un- 
profitable or  insecure,  and  requested  the  neighbourinfy 
city  to  admit  them  among  its  subjects ;  upon  their 
admission  they  swore  allegiance  and  promised 
obedience  to  the  city,  and  in  return  thoy  obtained 
protection  and  secured  the  oppurLuuities  fur  trading 
advantageously  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  on 
urban  community.  The  cities  which  admitted  them 
did  not  become  complex  city  states,  but  they  ob- 
tained an  accession  of  territory  and  an  increaao  in 
the  numbers  of  their  rural  population.  There  wore 
also  other  varieties  of  city  states  which  wore  not 
perfectly  simple  nor  markedly  complex  ;  but  it  is 
not  ncocssary  at  the  present  moment  to  make 
further  reference  to  thom. 

The  following  chapter.^,  from  the  fifth  to  tho  ninth, 
will  he  occupied  in  an  examination  of  the  city  states 
which  occur  in  ancient  history:  the  uiedueval  cities 
must  be  deferred  to  their  proper  phtce  in  chronological 
soqucjica 
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GuGECE,  Italy,  and  Pha-nicia,  iji  the  uge  which 
shortly  preceded  the  begiuoiug  of  Eviropcan  lustory 
properly  so  called,  fultilled  in  porfeetioti  all  tho 
contlitions  necessary  to  the  establishmeDt  of  city 
states.  Their  physical  strnctnre  ensured  that  the 
communities  inhabiting  them  were  small;  their  in- 
habitants had  made  accumuktiona  of  wealth ;  and 
the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  violence  made  life  and 
property  insocuro  iiuless  both  were  sheltered  behind 
the  bulwarks  of  fortitiod  towns. 

All  the  three  countries,  which  have  been  just 
tnentioncd  as  natural  homos  of  city  states,  were  lands 
Pbyskai  oi  rocks  and  mountains.  Their  lower 
surroundings,  rocky  eminences  formed  admirably  de- 
fensible and  convenient  sites  for  habitation  by 
small  communities;  and  their  continuous  mountain 
ehaius  opposed  insuperable  obstacles  in  a  barbaric 
age  to  the  formation  of  large  communities.  In  such 
an  age  It  is  only  in  lands  where  communication  is 
very  easy — such  as  Germany,  France,  or  Enjjland — 
that  lai^o  societies  of  men  can  be  established.  In 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Phoenicia  communication  by  land 
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was  very  ditiiculi,  and  those  countritib  butb  in  ibo 
prehistoric  ages  and  for  centuries  after  the  timo 
(about  650  B.O.)  at  which  chronological  history  begins, 
were  inhabited  by  small  comnumities  only. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  peoples  around  tlio 
Mediterruueau  shores  iu  mirly  times  is  well  known 
from  the  testimony  of  Homer;  what  were  ™^j. 
the  conditions  which  onablod  them  to 
become  rick  is  not  so  well  ascertained.  They  had  a 
climnto  ntid  a  soil  which  could  be  relied  upon  to 
reward  the  labours  of  the  horUsnian  and  the  tiilor  of 
the  ground;  and  nothing  perhaps  is  more  conducive 
in  the  long  run  to  tbo  material  well-being  of  an 
undeveloped  people  than  such  a  soil  and  such  a 
climate.  The  commerce  which  in  the  later  ages  of 
Groakand  Roman  history  enriched  tho  Mediterranean 
peoples,  did  not  begin  during  their  infancy.  The 
commodities  which  were  ejtchanged  in  the  later 
period  were  bulky  goods,  such  as  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 
the  merchants  of  Homer's  ago  had  only  a  petty  trade 
in  portable  commodities.  Tho  PUtcnicians  were  the 
traders  and  the  carriers  of  trade ;  they  sailed  far  and 
wide  over  the  Moditerrauean,  collecting'  copper  and 
tin  probably  from  Spain,  gold  from  Thasos,  ivory 
probably  from  Africa,  fine  products  of  the  loom  from 
their  own  home  under  Mount  Lebanon,  or  from  the 
interior  of  Asia.  Those  portable  products  they 
dispersed  abroad  among  the  Greeks,  sailing  perhaps 
sometimes  to  the  mainland  of  Hellas,  often  to  the 
islands  of  the  ^geau  Sea.  Whether  a  trade  such  as 
theirs,  limited  to  merely  portable  goods,  had  much 
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oliect  in  promoting  accumulations  of  wealtli  among- 
the  Greeks,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  economic  eon- 
ditioas  under  wliioh  the  Italians  acquired  wealth  in 
very  early  timeiS  are  entirely  unknown ;  but  it  is 
proved  by  the  census  of  Servius  Tulliiis  that  pro- 
sperity was  widely  difl'used  among  the  Komans  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  come  for  tho  first  time 
within  the  view  of  history;  and  whai  was  true  of 
the  Homans,  was  undouLitedly  true  also  of  their 
nuighbotirs  and  Itinsmcn  of  the  Latin  race. 

The  insecurity  of  tjfo  and  pro(>erty  was  one  of  tlie 
troubles  to  which  the  growing  peoples  of  Greece  aud 
Italy  were  universally  exposed.  Piracy, 
kidnapping,  brij^randage.  were  honourable 
pursuits  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  they  were 
generally  practised  till  the  time  of  Thucydides,  except 
in  regions  whoro  they  had  been  forcibly  rcpi'cssed.* 
Amid  the  dangers  of  an  age  of  violence,  there  was  no 
safety  for  life  or  property  unless  they  were  protected 
by  town  walls;  towns  wore  built,  and  &o  the  city 
slates  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  begun. 

Tho  Aolweini  ooumiuuities  in  the  tigc  of  Hornor 
were  tho  tirst  European  bnilders  of  towns:  they 
Cities  ia  established  their  littlo  strongholds  at 
Gn&:e.  Mycemc,  Tiryns,  Pylos,  and  oUowhcre, 
but  had  not  time  to  found  city  states  before, 
they  were  expylloJ  by  tho  Ooriana.  Tlio  tirBt  city 
states  were  the  Dorian  communities  at  Mycea^e, 
Ai^os,  Corinth,  Epidanrus,  Sicyon,  Megara,  and 
the  Ionian   communities  in  Attica.     These  Ionian 
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commimities,  hoivever,  do  aot  belong  lo  the  subjoct 
of  the  present  chapter,  because  they  were  soou  united 
into  ft  complex  city  stale.    After  these  earliest  towns 
had  been  established  in  Greece  proper,  others  were 
founded   by  Dorians,  lonians,  and  .Eoliaas  in  the 
ialaiids  of  tho  x'Egean  Sea,  and  on  tlio  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.    The  tuwus  thus  founded  ou  the  two  sides  of 
the  JEgetm  Sea  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and 
by  the  eighth  century  b.c.  many  of  them  had  a  larger 
population  than  their  territories  could  aceommoilate 
and  support.     When  this  dtfticiihy  arose,  the  Greek 
towns  did   not   usually  seek   to    acquire   adjacent 
territory  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  enlarged  popula- 
tion; territorial  ospanslon  would  have  been  extremoEy 
diiEcult  in  countries  so  mountainous  as  those  in 
vhich  they  lived,  and,  oven  if  it  had  been  easy,  it 
may  be  doubt.ed  whether  a  Greek  town  would  have 
wished  to  hold  large  nnal  territory  and  thus  tompt 
many  of  its   inhabitants  to  abandon  their  urban 
character.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Greek  towns  got 
rid  of  their  surplus  population,  as  the  bees  do,  by 
sending  out   swartns,     Tbey   gathered    together  all 
those  who  wore  willing  to  emigrate,  appointed  them 
a  leader  to  act  as  their  queen  bee,  and  then  left  It  to 
him  to  consult  the  Delphic  Oracle  alioiit  the  host 
place  to  go  to,  aud.  when  the  site  was  chosen,  there  to 
found  a  new  and  independent  Greek  town.    Most  of 
the  bodies  of  emigrants  thus  sent  out  were  successful 
in  their  enterprises;  and,  within  two  centuries  after 
the  process  of  emigration  began,  independent  Greek 
towns    had    been    founded   in    great    numbers    in 
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Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  Africa,  and  on  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  building  of  cities  by  the  Italian  race  is  com- 
pletely hidden  ia  obscurity,  and  we  cannot  say  thnt 
ono  of  thorn  was  established  earlier  and 

Cities  in  Italy.  ,         ,  „,  .  ,  r     .        .,    .■ 

anotlier  later,  ihe  cities  or  the  Italians 
included  the  thirty  Latin  cities  together  with  Rome, 
and  a  number  of  other  cities,  from  Umbria  in  the 
north  to  Samniuin  and  Apulia  in  the  south. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  comprises  the 
simple  cities  in  ancient  history.  We  shall  beat  settle 
Which,  ciUes  ^^*^  Uniits  of  the  subject  by  noting  which 
were  simple,  of  i}iq  iincicnt  citics  are  excluded  from  it. 
We  must  set  aside  as  alien  to  the  subject  firstly,  all 
the  BcEotian  and  the  Latin  cities,  because  they  placed 
themselves  under  Federal  governments ;  secondly, 
the  towns  in  Attica,  the  Phfcnician  towns  in  North 
Africa,  and  all  the  cities  of  Italian  origin,  because 
they  were  joined  together  into  complex  city  .states; 
and  thirdly,  those  cities  which  have  been  noted  in 
the  last  chapter  as  being  intermediate  in  character 
between  sitnplo  and  complex  cities:  they  include 
Syracuse,  Cyrene  in  North  Africa,  Croton  in  Italy, 
and  the  cities  of  Argolis.  When  these  have  been 
excluded,  all  the  ancient  citieH  that  reumiii  are  simple 
and  iiioxpansivo  cities:  if  any  of  them  had  been  an 
expansive  or  conquering  city,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  oxploitB  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  some  record  would  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity, 
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And  DOW  1  may  speak  of  the  gorernnieuts  of  iho 
simple  city  states.    In  Greece  proper  the  cArliest  urban 
govenimontB  grew  out  of  the  old  tribal 
govemmeuts,  which  were  conducted  by  a  govcm- 
eouncil  composed  of  the  king  and  nobles  "ents: 

.  ,       ,  .  -      ,  Oligarchies. 

with  the  rtcqniGscejicc  or  tbo  common 
people.  In  Corinth  the  process  of  growth  i&  recorded. 
The  members  of  the  tribial  royal  family,  two  hundred 
in  number,  all  descended  from  King  Bacchis,  deposed 
their  kinsman  King  Aristomenes,  and  took  the 
control  of  the  state  into  their  own  possession,  electing 
one  of  their  number  every  year  to  act  as  president 
and  discharge  the  functions  of  king.  They  were 
known  as  the  Bacchiadif,  and  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves a  <U8tiuct  caste  they  forbade  all  members  of 
their  families  to  marry  any  one  but  a  descendant  of 
Bacchia.'-  In  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  in 
like  manner,  power  belonged  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  exclusively  to  certain  rich  families  :* 
and  in  the  other  simple  cities  of  Greece  proper  similar 
goTenunents  must  have  arisen,  since  the  old  tribal 
governments  had  disappeared  from  them  at  the 
beginning  of  Greek  history  and  nothing  but  govera- 
luenta  of  nobles  could  have  taken  their  place. 

The  newer  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Italy  wcro 
also  ruled  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greuk  history  by 
bodies  of  rich  men.^  iVs  the  settlers  in  these  more 
recent  cities  had  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  rich 


'  UerodottiB,  v,  92  ;  DIoiloraB  Sictilns,  vii,  fragnietit  9. 

>  Ariirtotle,  PoiUirs  (Bekkt-r,  1837),  v.  5,  0. 

*  Ari»U>tle,  PoHtica.  r.  13  (Bekkcr,  1837);  PolylriuB,  lii.  I«. 
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in  their  old  homes,  it  is  probable  that  their  govern- 
ments woro  imitated  directly  from  those  of  the  old 
cities  in  Grcoco  proper  or  in  Asia  Minor  from  which 
they  had  been  aeHt  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

The  causes,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  tribal 
kingly  office  in  tho  simpla  cities  of  Greece  proper, 
Tranaiiioo      ^"'l  ^^^  concentration  of  all  power  in  tho 

hands  of  the  rich,  are  not  fully  known. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  simple  city 
stato  has  over  lived  for  any  long  ]icriod  under 
herediUiry  kingly  power  of  the  military  tyj>e  that 
was  common  in  tho  tribal  age.  Among  the  simple 
city  states  of  Groeco  proper  there  was  no  tendency 
towards  territorial  conquests,  and  therefore  no  king 
was  needed  as  niiUlary  leader  either  for  aggression 
or  dofouce.  Besides  this,  it  may  be  ohsurved  that 
divinity  doth  hedge  a  king  only  so  long  as  he  is  not 
subjected  to  tho  daily  and  hourly  scrutiny  of  his 
siibjocts:  when  tho  whole  life  of  a  community  goes 
ou  within  the  aarrow  compass  of  a  city,  and  a 
king  lives  among  his  subjects  within  thewalls.it  is 
certain  that  all  his  foibles  and  shortcomings  will  bo 
known,  and  the  nobles  will  come  to  think  he  is  no 
better  than  one  of  themselves. 

Whea  the  old  tribal  royalty  had  been  abolished, 
the  three  classes  that  made  up  the  population  of  a 

city    were    the    rich    citizons,   the    poor 

citizens,  and  the  slaves.  The  slaves  were, 
ns  a  matter  of  course,  absolutely  incapable  of  taking 
part  in  public  aflairs,  and  the  two  classes  left  face 
to  face  with  one  another  as  possible  claimauls  of 
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political  power  were  the  rich  citizens  and  the  poor 
citi/ens.  Tbcsti  iwu  classes  everywhere  in  the  siuall 
cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  eag'aged  in  coutests  for 
power :  and  it  is  reinarkaltle  that  in  none  of  the 
leseer  cities  is  there  any  recorded  instauce  of  their 
settling  their  differences  by  aconiproiiiisoor  equitable 
division  of  power  such  as  Is  usual  bntli  in  the  com- 
plex cities  of  antiquity  and  in  the  nations  of  the 
modern  world. 

The  class  tlmt  commonly  obtained  power  in  a 
Greek  city  immediately  after  the  fall  of  tribal  king- 
ship was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  i^obles  or 
rich  citizens.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
when  first  the  rich  class  rose  tu  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled authority  they  governed  wisely  and  well : 
they  supplanted  the  long-established  tribal  govern- 
ments, ami  they  could  not  have  succeeded  in  such 
an  achievement  if  they  had  not  had  merits  of  their 
own.  We  knnw.  too,  that  iu  the  niedin;val  city  of 
Venice  a  rich  class  in  possession  of  unrestrainod 
power  were  just  and  successful  rulers  for  some 
centuries.  There  is  then  no  reason  for  the  asaiimp- 
bion,  wbich  is  often  made,  that  the  unrestrained  rule 
of  a  rich  class  must  be  an  abominable  form  of 
governmenL  Among  the  Greeks  the  unrestrained 
rule  of  the  rich  began  well  but  ended  badly:  the 
rich  men  wore  good  rulers  to  begin  with,  but  cvc-ntu- 
ally  became  o|ipros8ivo.  Jn  the  Grodk  laJiguago  the 
mime  for  the  exclusive  rule  of  a  small  body  of  rich 
men  is  otifjaivhy.  Most  of  the  Greek  writers  use  the 
term  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  denote  by  it  simply  the 
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rule  of  the  rich  class  whether  that  rule  is  good  or 
bad ;  ^  Arislotlo  narrowed  the  meaning  of  the  word 
by  restrictiog  it  to  mean  only  the  selfish  rule  of  the 
rich,*  and  modem  writers  havo  commonly  followed 
Aristotle.  I  think,  however,  the  term  is  more  con- 
venient if  it  has  the  wider  meaning :  and  T  shall 
venture  to  speak  not  only  of  the  bad  oligarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  but  also  of  the  good 
oligarchy  of  the  Veneliaa  republic. 

In  the  simple  city  states  of  Groece  the  oligarchies 
ia  tho  sevoQth  century  eventually  became  oppressive 
governments.  Tho  dislike  with  which 
they  were  regarded  must  have  grown  as 
the  poorer  classes  increased  in  numlxjrs;  and  it  led 
to  rcltellions  of  the  poor  citizens,  but  not  to  their 
immodiate  admiBsion  to  politicni  power.  The  usual 
course  of  events  was,  that  some  ambitious  man  pru- 
claimed  himself  cbauipion  of  the  poor  and  Luduced 
them  to  provide  liim  with  a  bodyguard.  He  then 
made  an  attempt  with  his  bodyguard  to  seize  the 
acropolis  or  citadel:  if  ho  fniled  he  was  killed;  if  ho 
suceoeded  he  became  a  dospot,  absolute  over  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

Suoh  a  man,  begiuuLng  ujs  a  champion  of  Lbe  poor 
citizens,  and  ending  a.s  a  despot,  was  known  as  a 
Tyrannns,  or  usurper  of  ualiuiited  power.  The  rule 
of  tho  Tyranni  was  a  necessary  phase  in  the  growth 
of  a  Greek  city :  the  poorer  classes  were  too  devoid 
of  organisation  and  experience  to  exercise  political 
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power,  and  therefore  when  tho  rich  had  liecu  doprivcil 
of  their  misused  authority,  it  was  inevitable  that  ihc 
man  wlio  had  l<.>d  the  revolt  ugaiiist  them  should 
gaiu  a  despotic  position.  Tyrauuies  then  were  a 
very  prevalent  form  of  government.  Tho  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  is,  above  all  other 
times,  tho  Ago  of  the  Tyrannies:  thero  was  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  Greek  world  that  did  not  at  some 
period  between  600  fi.c.  and  500  B.C.  live  under 
a  government  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  tyrants 
promoted  for  a  time  at  least  tho  material  wcll-boing 
of  their  subjects:  they  protected  the  lesser  cidzens 
from  the  rich,  and  by  making  property  fairly  secure 
encouraged  trade;  some  of  them  embellished  their 
cities  with  splendid  buUdint^s  or  strenj^'thened  them 
with  fortifications;  others  were  generous  patrons  of 
poets  and  of  the  arts.  In  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
Sicilian  cities,  whore  tho  Greek  territories  were 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  Carthaginians,  some  of  iht> 
tyrants  were  most  useful  as  military  leaders  and 
champions  of  tho  Hellenes ;  and  all  through  Sicilian 
history,  from  Gelon  in  485  b.c.  to  Hieron  in  21G  B.c., 
wo  lueet  with  a  recurrence]  of  able  and  public-spirited 
rulers  who  bear  tho  title  of  tyrants.  Elsewhere  in 
Greek  lands  the  case  was  difteront,  since  there  was 
no  thought  of  gaining  or  losing  territory  by  conquest ; 
as  soon  as  the  tyrants  had  performed  their  proper 
task  of  puttiug  down  the  oligarchies  and  ensuring 
that  they  did  not  rise  again,  their  utility  was  at  on 
end.  All  of  them  in  time  were  corrupted  by  the 
enjoyment    tf    unrestrained    power      They   became 
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cruel  and  grossly  Beli'-indu]geat,  and  their  rule 
incurred  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  race.  Hero- 
dotus only  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  description  of  a  tyrant  wliich  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Otanes :  '  A  tyrant," 
ho  Bays,  '  is  one  who  overturns  long-cstabliBhod 
customs,  and  ravishes  women,  and  puts  men  to  death 
without  trial.''  To  protect  themselves  from  their 
subjects  the  tyrants  always  hired  foreign  mercenary 
troops;'  but  no  such  precaution  could  avail  tbeuk 
for  long  in  the  face  of  the  general  detestation  with 
which  they  were  regarded.  Their  dynasties  naimlly 
lasted  only  for  one  or  two  generations;  the  most 
long-tived  of  all  was  that  of  the  Orthagoridm  at 
Sioyon,  which  lasted  a  bundred  years.^ 

TUu  fall  of  the  tyrants  in  tbe  lesser  Qreok  cities 
occurred  generally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
FaUofthe  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Those 
Tyranni.  jn  Greece  proper  were  got  rid  of  one  by 
ono  as  occasion  served ;  those  in  Asia  Minor  were 
deposed  all  at  once  about  the  year  501  B.C.,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
against  Persia,  probably  because  they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  fight  on  behalf  of  Greek  independence 
against  King  Darius,  in  whom  the  petty  despots 
themselves  had  found  a  kind  patron.  The  nature  of 
the  governments  which  arose  in  the  lesser  Greek 
cities  after  the  removal  of  the  tyrants  is  not  known 
to  us  in  any  minute  detail.    We  know,  however,  that 
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some  of  them  were  called  by  the  Greeks  aUgardiies, 
and  others  democracies ;  and  that  in  most  of  the  cities 
cAigarchies  and  democraciea  succeeded  ono  another 
alternately  until  the  battle  of  Chferoneia  in  338  KC. 
destroyed  at  a  blow  the  independence  of  the  Greeks. 
The  word  tiujarf.hy  is  of  no  doubtful  meaning:  it 
means  the  exclusive  and  unrestrabied  rule  of  a  few 
rich  men.  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  diilbrent  senses,  which  I  must  now 
try  to  explain. 

The  Greeks  recognised  that  there  was,  or  thought 
that  there  might  be,  such  a  form  of  government  as 
unmixed  demoerftcy.  The  principles  of  ., 
an  unmixed  democracy  were  these :  firstly,  mismsr 
all  citizens  were  to  be  equal;'  secondly,  ""'"^™*T- 
appointments  to  office  were  to  be  made  by  dmwuig 
lots  among  candidates  and  not  by  eleetion.'  The 
result  of  applying  theso  principles  must  be  that  the 
poor  class  of  citizens  will  have  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  power.  As  the  poor  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rich  they  can  always  outvote  them  ;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  most  of  the  magistrates  designated 
by  the  haziird  of  the  lot  will  be  drawn  from  the  poor 
class.  If,  then,  the  principles  of  unmixed  democracy 
are  carried  into  practice,  they  give  a  monopoly  of 
power  to  the  poor  class  of  citizens. 

But  the  Greeks  also  applied  the  name  democracy 
to  other  governments,  in  which  there  were  some  ele- 
ments which  savoured  of  pure  democracy  and  others 
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of  an  oligarchic  cbaract.cr>  In  these  governments 
all  the  citizens  were  equal  in  voting  power,  as  they 
Mitigated  were  in  a  pure  democrftcy,  but  magis- 
trates were  appointed  by  voting  and  not 
by  the  hazard  of  the  lot.  As  the  magis- 
trates wore  elected,  rich  men  held  most 
of  the  offices :  they  were  nocessarily  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  voters,  and  got  votes  for  that  reason; 
and  they  were  also  elected  because  the  habits  of 
their  lives  had  given  thera  some  preparation  for  the 
work  of  government.  In  all  the  constitutions  where 
magistrates  were  elected  by  voting  there  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor :  the  poor  gave  most  of  the  votes,  but  the  rich 
held  moat  of  the  ma^straeies.  In  some  cases  the 
compromise  was  made  more  favourable  to  the  rich 
by  a  regulation  that  certain  magistracies  could  be 
held  by  none  but  a  rich  man. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  the  Greek  writers 
mean  when  they  say  that  in  some  of  the  lesser 
Bat  not  in  Greok  cities  democracies  were  established 
simple  cities,  after  tbo  fall  of  the  tyrants.  It  is  use- 
less to  ask  whether  they  meant  perfectly  pure 
democracies :  there  is  not  an  instance  of  a  pure 
democracy  to  be  found  in  all  history,  ;uid  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  such  a  thing  could  exist.  But  wt- 
may  profitably  ask  whether  the  govGrnmeuta  called 
democracies  in  the  small  cities  were  nearer  to  the 

'  Aristotle,  Polilia,  iv.  f>,  1-4,  mid  ir.  l^,  II.  tn  the  Becond  of 
these  fiQHsa^eft  wc  learn  that  all  the  modGmte  popular  governmonti 
whifih  Aristotie  rallfd  Politien  wtrii  incluilctt  atnuiig  llm  iletiio- 
cragjea  by  lircolia  before  his  time. 
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ideal  form  known  as  pure  democracy  or  to  the 
governments  founded  on  compromise  in  Athens  by 
Solon  and  Clcisthenes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  so  near  to  pure  domocrocies  that  they  gave  the 
poor  class  of  citizens  a  substantial  supremacy.  There 
is  no  vtsiblo  trace  in  them  of  government  by  com- 
proiiiiso.  The  historians  treat  it  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  that,  when  one  of  the  goveramenls  which 
they  call  democracies  was  established  in  any  of  the 
lesser  cities,  some  of  the  rich  men  had  at  onec  to  j^ 
into  exile ;  and  this  was  the  case  not  only  in  the 
lurmoil  of  the  Polopcnnesiftn  War,  but  also  in  the 
more  tranquil  times  which  preceded  it.'  And  there 
is  another  and  a  much  weightier  argument  which 
leads  me  tu  the  opinion  that  the  uncompromising 
form  of  Joniucracy  was  the  only  one  to  he  found 
in  any  of  the  lesser  cities.  Two  of  our  very  best 
and  most  carofu!  wi-itcrs,  Thucydides  and  Aristotle, 
thuvight  that  a  popular  government  foundwl  on  a 
compromise  between  rich  and  poor  was  the  best  of 
all  known  governments,  and  they  would  therefore  be 
certain  to  mention  everj'  instance  of  it  that  could  be 
found.  They  describe  examples  of  it  in  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  complex  cities,  but  none  ia  the  small 
cities,  and  I  believe  the  reason  why  they  mention 
none  is  that  none  existed. 

The  governments,  then,  that  o-ommonly  prevailed 
in  the  lessor  Greek  cities  were  oligarchy,  tyranny, 
and,  uncompromising  democracy.  La  Greece  proper 
the  progress  of  the  lesser  cities  through  these  forms 

'  For  L-5CHrn[ile,  at  Nukos  in  ,102  B.C.     Kero'!otu«.  >'.  SO. 
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of  g'ovormuents  waa  ueiirly  unilbrm ;  they  were  under 
oligarchieB  ic  the  seventh  century,  imdor  tyrnniiios 
in  the  sixth,  and  afterwards  they  oscillated 
by  moans  of  frequent  revolutiona  be- 
tween oligarchy  and  democracy.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Greek  world  the  course  of  events  was  not  so 
unvarying,  at  any  rate  in  rospoct  of  tlio  dates  at 
which  the  various  sorts  of  government  wore  estab- 
lished: for  oxarapio,  at  Miletus  tyranny  may  possibly 
have  arisen  a  oentnr}'  earlier  than  in  Greece  proper, 
and  it  is  not  certain  whether  that  city  was  over  ruled 
by  an  oligarchy  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  and  others  like  them,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  cite,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
all  the  lesser  cities  went  through  a  certain  aeries  of 
governmental  conditions  in  a  definite  order:  but  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  the  only  political  syBtcms 
known  to  have  existed  in  any  of  them  were  oligarchy, 
tyrumii/,  and  VMcoviprtJirflsinf/  derntjcracy. 

The  characteristic  feature,  then,  of  the  govern- 
ments of  tlie  stiupio  city  states  among  the  Clreeks 
Class  ^^^  that  power  was  lodged  exclusively  in 

Bovernments.  the  hftcds  of  a  cla.9s  or  fi  pcrson.  It 
would  bo  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  single  term 
to  denote  goveniments  of  this  sort,  and  I  shaU  try 
to  find  one.  Otigfirchy  and  mi  com  promising  demo- 
cracy can  obviously  be  called  class  goveriitnenfs,  since 
they  give  exclusive  possession  of  power  respectively 
to  the  rich  class  or  the  poor  class.  And  I  venture 
to  think  that  tyranny  can  also  bo  called  a  class 
govei-nment:  for  a  tyrant,  though  be  is  only  a  single 
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porson,  cau,  vrithout  doing  much  violonco  to  languuge, 
bo  collod  a  class  by  himself,  »iiice  be  ha£  the  char- 
acterisCJcs  of  a  class — namely,  interests  and  aims 
and  habiLs  distinct  fi-om  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  rhisa  to  mean 
eiLlier  a  number  of  persona  or  a  single  person  having 
interests,  aims,  and  habits  which  rtre  not  shared  by 
the  rest  of  the  community,  I  may  sum  up  the  results 
of  this  chapter  by  saying  that  among  tho  ancient 
Greeks  tho  governments  of  all  the  simple  city  states 
were  class  governments. 

The  reasons  why  political  power  in  tho  einipio 
city  states  was  always  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person  or  ckss  must  ^, 

"       ^  ,       The  causes 

now  be  considered.  They  may  he  found  in  which  deier- 
two  characteristics  of  these  cities :  in  their  ^^^^  ^j 
exemption  from  alL  serious  euro  about  thegovera- 
foreign  pulicy,  and  tho  small  size  of  tlielv  '"^''  ' 
territories.  As  they  very  seldom  had  reason  to  make 
any  great  effort  against  a  foreign  power,  it  did  not 
matter  to  them  whether  all  classes  were  contented 
and  prepared  to  fight  zealously  for  the  common- 
wealth. In  communities  with  an  active  foreign 
policy,  the  discontent  or  soocssion  of  a  class  is 
instantly  felt  to  bo  disastrous,  because  it  impairs 
military  etticiency.  Not  so  in  tho  non-belligerent 
littlo  city  states  of  the  Greeks.  And,  further,  the 
small  size  of  the  territories  made  it  difficult  for  an 
oppressed  class  to  rise  sind  deliver  itself  by  rebellion 
in  arms.      All   parts  of  the  territory  were  within 
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Striking  distance  of  the  city,  and  any  armed  insur- 
roction  iti  the  couiitry  could  easily  be  put  down  by 
the  class  ibat  held  the  city  and  the  governmeut. 
Tho  only  chance  for  the  discouteuted  was  to  form  a 
conspiracy  in  the  city  itself  and  seize  the  citadel.  It 
is  true  that  a  large  number  of  revolutions  were 
effected  by  this  difticult  method;  but  the  dominant 
class  knew  the  method  was  difficulty  and  proforred  to 
run  the  risk  of  revolution  rather  than  to  descend 
from  their  pro-eini nonce  by  giving  a  share  of  political 
iniiiience  to  tho  discontonted. 

Tho  simple  city  states  in  ancient  history,  no  less 
than  tho  tribal  communities,  were  made  rather  iii- 
Conciuding  stLnctivcly  than  of  careful  design,  and 
ohservauons.  thus  resembled  natural  prodncts.  When 
a  tribe  gained  groat  wealth  the  tribesmen  surrounded 
a  Convenient  site  with  fortifications  in  obodionco  to  a 
natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  it  was  in 
obedience  to  natural  instinct  that  they  converted  their 
community  into  a  simple  city  state.  It  seems  too  that 
the  simple  cities  wore  nl!  alike  hi  structure.  It  might 
then  be  expected  that  Nature  would  allot  them  one 
definite  form  of  government,  but  in  fact  they  might 
have  for  their  government  oligarchy,  tyranny,  or 
democracy.  How  are  we  to  account  for  a  phenom- 
enon seemingly  contrary  to  reasonable  expectation  ? 
Or  is  it,  in  fact,  not  contrary  to  our  expectations? 
jVre  oligarchy,  democracy,  tyraimy,  when  they  occur 
in  a  simple  city  state,  really  distinct  from  one  another  ^ 
We  can  see  in  the  history  of  Paris  dmung  tho  French 
Ucvolution  thiit  tlie  passage  from  any  one  to  any 
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other  of  the  three  could  be  made  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. Is  it  not  probable  that  in  the  Greek  cities 
also  the  governments  which  bear  separate  names 
were  in  truth  very  closely  akin  ? 


TABLE. 
ANCIENT  CITY  STATES. 

KIKD   OF   COMMDUITY,  GOVERNMENTS. 

Simple  city  states.  Class  governments,  namely, 

1,  Oligarchy. 

2,  Tyranny. 

3,  Uncompromising  democracy. 


CHAPTER  Vr 


UNION   OP  OHEEK    CITIBS:    ATTICA 


It  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  difficult  for  a  city  to  conquer 
other  cities,  because  each,  city  is  a  compact  community 
and  defends  itself  vigorously :  to  consolidate  a  number 
of  conquered  cities  into  one  community  with  the 
victoriouft  city  is  harder  still.  It  has  never  been 
accomplished  when  the  dependent  cities  are  separated 
from  the  conquering  city  by  stretches  of  sea :  when 
they  are  neighbours  with  adjoining  territories,  it  can 
be  done.  The  city  of  Venice  conquered  cities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  never  formed  them  into  one  commimity; 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Genofl  conquered  neighbouring 
cities,  and  consolidated  their  conquests  into  single 
communities,  When  a  new  community  is  founded  by 
the  conquest  and  assimilation  of  many  cities  under  a 
single  dominant  city,  it  may  conveniently  be  called  a 
complex  city  state.  It  is  a  city  state  because  the 
whole  is  controlled  fronj  and  by  a  single  central  city ; 
and  it  is  complex  because,  though,  it  has  only  one 
nucleus  for  its  government,  it  also  possesses  in  its 
dependent  towns  many  lesser  centres  of  population, 

wealth,  commerce,  society,  and  opinion, 
so 
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In  every  complex  city  stato  tho  dominant  city  miiiit 
in  its  early  djiys  have  been  expansive  and  belligerent ; 
it  attained  its  supremacy  over  tho  other  cities  by 
figlitln^.  The  wars  that  enabled  it  to  conquer  neigh- 
bouring towns  must  have  called  for  common  eftbrts  of 
all  its  citizonw:  and  common  eft'urt  is  not  likely  to 
be  ofiectual  unless  all  classes  are  moderately  con- 
tented. General  contentment  is  best  secured  by 
giving  all  classes  a  share  of  political  power;  and  so 
the  cities  that  coaquor  other  cities  usually  ^'et  an 
early  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  luiscd  forms  of 
government.  And,  further,  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
after  a  complex  city  state  has  been  made,  there  is  a 
sort  of  equipoise  between  the  central  city,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  outlying  communities  of  citizens,  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  that  for  a  time  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  central  city  will  try  to  oppress  tlae  outlying  regions; 
but  in  general  tho  territory  outside  the  city  ia  so  im- 
portant, and  the  contcntmGnt  of  its  population  so 
desirable,  that  the  oppression  is  brought  to  an  end  by 
compromise,  and  the  people  outside  the  city  walls  gets 
its  due  share  of  power.  The  governments  character- 
istic of  complex  city  states  in  their  mature  condition 
are  mixed  and  balanced  eonstitutiotks,  in  which  every 
class  obtfiins  its  fair  portion  of  political  influence. 

The  complex  city  states  in  ancient  history  were 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  Carthage,  because  our  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  institutions  is  mo»C  imperfect.  Athens 
and  Homo  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  complex 
city  states  and  of  tlieir  governments. 
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In  the  begiuamg  of  complex  city  status  iheir 
governments  are  variable,  und  though  in  time  they 
always  get  mixed  governments,  those 
of  complex  goveriimeuts  do  not  couform  to  any 
aty  sutes.  p^gcisg  model.  In  this  chapter  ai!<l 
the  next  I  desire  merely  to  depict  the  varied  govern- 
menLs  in  tlio  complex  cities  of  Athens  iind  Rome, 
and  to  show  huw  both  eventually  acquired  mixed 
forms  of  government  in  which  rich  and  poor  both 
participated. 

The  final  form  of  mixed  government  in  both 
the  complex  city  states  of  ancient  Europe  la  seen 
only  in  tlio  Attic  cuustitutious  made  by  Solon  and 
Cleisthenes,  and  iik  the  Roman  constitution  during 
tho  first  and  second  Puuic  Wars.  Under  each  of 
those  constitutions  the  component  parts  that  made 
up  tho  governmental  system  were  three  in  number 
— the  magistrntcs,  the  permanent  senate,  and  the 
common  folk.  Tho  magistrates  were  olectcd  yearly 
by  the  whole  people  from  the  rich  class,  and  were 
entrusted  both  with  military  eomniand  and  with 
civil  authority ;  the  souato  had  the  duty  of  giving 
advice  to  the  magistrates  when  desired  to  do 
so,  and  consisted  of  men  chosen  for  wisdom  and 
experience,  with  a  life  tenure  of  their  places  ia 
the  senate ;  the  common  folk  took  part  in  the 
yearly  elections  of  magistrates,  in  making  laws, 
and  in  judicature. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  sketch  the  growth  of  the  Attic  constitution 
till  480  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
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Xerxes.  The  subject-matter  will  be  divided  under 
the  foUowiug  fivo  heads  : — ( 1 )  Prehistoric  tinios ; 
(2)  the  oligarohy  of  the  Kiipatrida? ;  (;l)  the  consti- 
tution of  Solon ;  (4)  the  tyrauny  of  Feisistrntiis  and 
Hippias;  (.^)  the  constitution  of  Clelstheaes. 

Although   Attica   is   ono   of    the    largest   natural 
divisions  of  Greece,  it  ift  decidedly  smaller  than  an 
.■average    Knglish    county.     It    measures 
about  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  AUiens:  (i> 
ftbout  forty   at   the   broadest    part  from    P'thJstoric 
oast   to   west.     Its   area   is  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  and  it  has  about 
the  suirto  extent  of  surface  as  Borkshire,  Cauibridge- 
shiro,  nr  Oxfordshire. 

In  this  small  region,  destined  eventually  to  do  at 
least  as  much  for  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect 
as  has  ever  been  acliioved  by  aiiy  country  of  a 
hundred  times  its  size,  the  earliest  inhabitants  kuoivn 
t^  us  were  Ionian  Greeks.  They  formed  several  small 
independent  communities,  about  twelve  in  number, 
each  contained  within  a  village  or  small  township. 
Athens  had  the  greatest  advantages  of  situation  since 
its  acropolis  was  of  great  natural  strength,  aud  the 
citizens  had  easy  access  to  the  sea  by  the  three 
excellent  harbours  of  Munychia,  Zea,  and  Pirreus. 
Accordingly,  in  course  of  time  there  arose  at  Athens 
a  powcrlul  ruler  who  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole 
country  and  its  little  towns  under  a  single  kingly 
government  of  the  tribal  type;  and  Thucydides  tells 
us  that  in  hia  own  days  the  union  of  Attica  under 
Athens  was  still  regularly  celebrated  at  the  pubhc 
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festival  of  the  Syncekia.'  The  supremacy  ot  AtheiiB 
over  Attica  was  probably  aubsequent  to  (he  nge 
of  Homer,  because  Athens  is  hardly  meiitionetl  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  aud  never,  I  believe,  iu  iray 
passage  which  belongs  to  the  poems  us  they 
wero  origiually  coiuposocl :  but  it  was  long  anterior 
to  any  period  of  which  wo  have  chronological 
knowledge,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Greek  history 
Athens  is  fully  established  as  a  complex  city 
state. 

At  Athens,  as  in  other  Greek  cities,  the  old 
tribal  kingship  was  gradually  shorn  of  its  powers 
and  prerogatives:  before  the  beginning  of  chrono- 
Attica :  (2)  logical  history  it  had  been  abolished. 
Oligarchy  From  a  time  somewhere  between  700  B.u. 
Eupatridsto  ^uid  650  B.C.  the  government  was  con- 
S94  B  c.  trolled  by  a  permanent  council  of  nobles, 
or  Eupatridai,  and  its  details  were  managed  by  nine 
arclions  or  administrators,  who  were  selected  yearly 
by  the  council.^  The  council  consisted  of  those  who 
were  serving  or  Lad  sorved  the  office  of  archoii,^  so 
that  the  council  in  selecting  new  archons  also  tilled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  numbers.  Among  tho  nine 
magistrates,  the  first  in  rank  was  the  Archon,  who 
gave  his  name  to  his  year  of  ofiice ;  tho  second  was 
the  Archon  Basilcus,  who  took  over  the  titlo  niul  the 
priestly  functions  of  the  old  tribal  king;  the  third 
was  the  PolemarcL,  who  commanded  in  war ;  the 
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other  six  vvcro  culled  Tliesmothetaj,  and  probably 
attended  to  judicial  business.' 

The  nobles,  then,  from  650  B.c.  or  curlier  were  in 
[exclusive  possession  of  power.  How  they  used  it  when 
[first  tliey  got  it,  is  not  recorded ;  by  600  b.c.  they 
wor6  employing  it  Relfishly.  They  took  advantaj^s  of 
the  Iiarsli  laws  relating  to  debt  to  deprive  the  poorer 
freemen  of  their  lands,  or  to  reduce  them  to  slavery ; 
and  all  Attica  ivaa  seething  with  discontent  and 
enmity  between  classes. 

How  it  came  about  chat  the  nobles  in  the  time  of 
,  Solon  vvero  induced  to  part  with  some  of  their  mis- 
used power  we  are  not  informed.     But  it    ....       ,  , 
r  _        Attica:  (3) 

may  he  observed  that  Athens  was  still  Consiitntion 
expanding  by  conquest,  and  had  recently  "  *""'■ 
acquired  the  island  of  Salamis  by  conquest  from  the 
ilegareans,  after  a  sternly  waged  conflict,  in  which 
Solon  played  the  leading  part.-  An  expanding  city 
always  needs  a  zealous  and  united  army,  both  for 
making  conquests  and  for  kecpuig  them;  and  it 
seems  Likely  that  tlie  moLivo  whiL'-li  persuaded  the 
nobles  to  make  concessions  was  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  active  and  willing  co-operation  of  all  the  citizens 
in  the  battlefield.  In  the  year  594  b.c.  it  was  agreed 
by  rich  and  poor  that  Solon  should  be  elected  archon, 
and  entrusted  with  power  to  deal  with  the  existing 
discontents  and  devise  a  now  form  of  government. 
He  began  with  economic  changes,  cancelling  all  debts 
that  had   then  been  incurred,  restoring  lo  liberty 
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tEiose  who  had  been  enstaved,  altering'  the  law  in 
regard  to  security  for  debt:  and  when  this  had  hoeu 
effected  lie  proc6Qded  to  his  political  reforms. 

Solon  was  the  first  man  who  ever  planned  a 
government  containing  the  three  elementa  which 
have  already  been  noted  as  recurring  in  a  later  Attic 
constitution  and  in  the  Roman  republic.  The 
three  elotnents  were  yearly  magistrates,  permnnent 
advisory  senate,  and  popular  privilegefi.  As  the 
governments  composerl  of  these  tliree  factors  are  of 
great  historical  importance,  it  will  be  well  i.o  observe 
how  each  factor  was  defined  in  the  first  constitution 
that  ever  contained  them,  and  how  the  founder  of 
it  designed  that  they  should  act  and  counteract  on 
one  another. 

In  regard  to  the  magistrates  Solon  ordained  that 
they  should  be,  as  heretofore,  nine  in  number ;  should 
keep  their  title  of  archons,  should  hear  office  for  a 
year,  and  should  all  be  taken  from  the  richest  class 
of  citizens,  called  Pentacostomedinini :  but  he  sub- 
jected them  to  certain  reeti-ictions,  intended  to 
prevent  thcra  from  abusing  their  power.  These 
restrictions  were  established  by  the  method  of 
appointing  them,  and  in  the  power  given  to  certain 
popularlj'  constituted  hiw-courta  of  revising  their 
decisions.  Thoy  were  to  ho  appointed  by  a  process, 
in  which  popular  election  and  hazard  both  played  a 
part:  eaeh  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  into  which  the 
families  of  Attica  were  divided,  elected  from  among 
the  richest  class  of  citizens  ten  candidates  for  the 
office,  and,  from   the  forty  thus  chosen,  nine  were 
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tftkoii  by  dra\Wng  lots.  In  constructing  Kib  senate 
Solon  had  no  difficulty,  as  there  was  a  senalo  consis- 
ting of  archans  and  cx-archotis  ready  to  his  hand. 
It  was  not  oecessary  for  him  to  make  any  formal 
change  in  defining  the  composition  of  the  senate;  it 
still  continued  to  consist  of  archona  and  ex-archons, 
but  the  men  who  were  admitted  into  it  under  Solon's 
constitution  had  become  archons  through  a  process 
in  which  their  iiJimos  had  been  submitted  to  the 
public  for  election  as  candidates.  jVnd  as  Solon  did 
not  need  to  deiine  the  composition  of  the  senate,  so 
perhaps  ho  did  not  dare  to  define  its  powers;  for  in 
later  days  when  it  bocame  famous  under  the  name  of 
the  AreuB  Pagus  (or  in  Latin,  Areopagus),  tt  sooiias 
almost  to  haTc  had  the  poiver  of  settling  the  limits  of 
its  own  juiisdiction,  The  third  element  in  the  con- 
stitution wa.s  furnished  by  the  participation  of  the 
people  at.  largo  in  tho  work  of  government.  The 
popular  institutions  of  Solon  were  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  asaemhly,  and  a  body  of  four  hundred 
men  who  acted  as  a  committee  of  the  assembly. 
The  courts  of  justice,  kno^ni  as  Dicasteria,  were  for 
the  time  being  the  most  important :  tliey  were  courts 
in  which  largo  bodies  of  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
sat  as  judges  or  jurymen ;  and,  as  they  were  em- 
powered to  hear  appeals  from  aentences  pronounced 
by  archons,  they  had  the  final  judgment  in 
questions  of  the  gravest  character.  The  assembly, 
comprising  all  the  citizens,  had  important  elective 
business  to  do  once  a  year  at  the  selection  of  archons: 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  probably  intended  to 
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be  inactive.  Solou  ordered  that  kis  laws  should 
continue  in  force  for  n  hundred  years,  and  thereby 
deprived  the  assenibly  of  any  chance  of  being  active 
in  law-makingf.  He  foresaw,  however,  that  in  course 
of  time  it  would  undertake  to  legislate,  and  niig-ht 
need  a  check  to  provcnt,  it  from  making  uijwiac  in- 
novations. Such  a  check  ho  provided  in  the  council 
or  committee  of  four  hundred.  For  the  forniatioa  of 
this  council  he  selected  a  hundred  men  from  e^ch  of 
the  four  tribes,  and  ordered  that  no  proposal  should 
be  brought  before  the  general  fissembly  of  the  citizens 
until  the  four  hundred  hud  given  it  their  approval.^ 

The  constitntion  of  Solon  was  a  wonderful  work  of 
genius.  It  was  evidently  too  good  for  the  people  of 
Atticu  in  Solon's  time;  but  some  of  its  provisions 
were  not  g"ood  enoug-h  for  their  descendants  in  tlie 
very  highest  stage  of  civilisation  that  they  ever 
reached.  The  institutions  that,  soout  to  have  done 
some  injury  to  the  Athenians  in  later  times  wore  the 
use  of  hazard  in  the  appointment  of  archona  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Dicasteria.  They  were,  however, 
good  enough,  or  too  good,  for  Solon's  time:  and  if 
thoy  were  retained,  revived,  or  cxaggomted  in  times 
for  which  they  were  not  suited,  it  was  the  fault  not  of 
Solon  but  of  later  lawgivers. 

The  use  of  the  ujcthod  of  chance  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  archons  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
religious  feeling  that  tho  gods  ought  to  have  some 

'  The  (leauriptiuu  of  llie  Svloujaii  t'onaLituliugi  U  takon  frnm 
Ari>t4t]«,  AtL  Pol.,  5- 13;  «xcDpt  the  Btakcmatit  l-hat  tho  fuur 
hundKd  wore  selected  hy  Solan.     Thin  In  from  PInUroh,  Solon, 
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share  iu  seUliii^""  who  should  be  rulers :  but  the  fjod^ 
do  not  choose  as  well  as  men.  Tho  Solonian  metihod 
did  not  ensure  Ihat  the  very  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  its  rulere,  though  it  exchided  any 
one  who  was  very  incapable  or  unpopular;  and,  by 
neglecting  to  get  the  very  best,  it  tended  in  time  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  ftrchonshlp,  and,  what  was 
worse,  the  dignity  of  tho  AreopaguH.  The  Dicasteria 
probably  answered  woll  enough  for  such  judicial 
work  as  was  needed  in  Scion's  time ;  but  they  were 
composod  entirely  of  men  tiniearned  in  tho  law,  with- 
out any  professional  juiist  to  guide  them,  and  in 
lator  timoB,  when  intricate  caaos  came  before  them, 
they  wore  apt  to  bo  eapricions  in  their  judgments. 

The  Solonian  institutions  remained  in  full  working 
order  for  only  three  or  four  years :  then  there  arose 
violent  contests  about  the  appointment  of  archons, 
which  showed  that  the  iiuniediate  effect  of  Solon's 
changes  had  been  to  transfer  the  chief  power  to  the 
aina  magistrates.^  Turbulence  of  factions  made  it 
impossible  to  enforce  some  parts  of  his  constitution; 
but  other  parts  of  it  were  probably  observed,  and  the 
whole  served  as  a  foundation  for  Cleisthenes  to  build 
upon.  It  is  evident  that  the  strife  of  classes  which 
spoiled  the  working  of  Solon's  institutions  led  to  the 
restoration  of  some  kind  of  oligarchy :  for  if  It  was 
not  so,  there  would  have  been  no  motive  to  induce 
the  poorer  citizens  to  accede  so  readily  as  they  did 
to  the  wishes  of  the  demagogue  Peisistratus. 

It  was  in  the  year  560  ac.  that  Peisistratus  succeeded 

>  \n»tollt),  Ath.  Pol.,  li. 
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iu  putting;  down  the  oligarchy  of  the  Eupatridn;.  The 
chief  contending  pArt.ins  in  Aiiica  were  the  rich  men 
Attica-  U)  ^^  ''^'^  I'liiiii,  tlio  lucn  of  tho  seashoro, 
Tyranny  »f  and  the  poor  men  of  the  hill  country, 
eisis     us.    pgjsigjrg^f„9  ^g^  ^^  young  Athenian  who 

had  twice  won  military  distinction  :  having  formed  a 
body  of  partisans,  he  declared  himsolf  the  champion 
of  tlie  poor  citizens  of  tho  high  lands.  He  presented 
himself  in  Athens  iiretending  he  had  been  violently 
assaulted  by  his  political  opponents,  and  requesting 
the  citizens  that  he  might,  havu  some  men  to  protect 
him.  Tho  citizens  granted  his  request:  he  formed  a 
bodyguard  of  club  men,  by  whose  aid  he  seized  the 
Acropolis  and  established  himself  as  tyrant. 

The  tyranny  of  Peisistratus  and  his  son  Hippias 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  may  suffice  to  point  out 
that  it  was  not  bo  easily  established  or  bo  irresistible 
and  violent  as  the  tyrannies  of  the  lesser  cities.  It 
seems  that  there  is  something  about  an  enlarged  city 
state  which  tends  to  a  balance  of  power  and  some- 
thing like  compromise  even  when  a  tyranny  has  been 
established.  There  was  so  much  of  a  balance  of 
power  between  Peisistratus  and  his  oppoiiouts  the 
Eupatridie  that  they  twice  succeeded  in  driving  him 
into  exile;  and  after  he  gained  his  position  as  tyrant 
for  a  third  time,  there  was  so  much  of  compromise 
and  moderation  in  his  government  thnt  lie  never 
entirely  abolished  the  Solonian  institutions.  It  was 
his  constant  policy,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,^  to 
pennit  nine  archons  to  be  elected  every  year  by  the 

'  ThucydJileB,  vi.  54. 
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citizens,  though  he  took  care  that  one  of  the  urchons 
should  1)6  a  moiiibor  of  his  own  fttmily.  His  son 
Hippiaa  iinitatod  his  fatlior's  moderation,  until 
514  B.C.,  when  his  brother  Hipparchus  was  murdered 
out  of  private  spile  in  the  foolish  and  futile  con- 
spiracy of  HariDodius  and  Aristogeitou. 

The  constant  opponents  of  Peisistratus  and  Hippias 
were,  na  a  matter  of  course,  the  Eupatridre,  whose 
power  Peisistratus  had  destroyed;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Kupatridne  were  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family 
of  the  AlcmiBonidffi.  It  was  Megacles,  head  of  this 
family,  who  on  two  occasions  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  expulsion  of  Peisistratus ;  and  it  was  his  son 
Cleisthenea  who  contrived  the  expulsion  of  Hippias. 
Cleisthenes  was  an  esile  from  Attica  all  through 
the  reign  of  Hippias;  ho  orgnnised  several  invasions 
of  his  native  country  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
tyranny,  but  they  failed  miserftbly  until  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  aid  from  a  foreign  power.  The 
family  of  the  Alcmieonldse  was  extremely  wealthy; 
they  contrived,  by  well-tlinod  generosity  towards  the 
Delphic  r,cmple  of  Apollo,  to  win  the  favour  of  its 
priestess;  and  the  priestess  in  her  oracles  commanded 
the  Spartans  to  set  Athens  free.  In  610  n.c.  the 
Spartans  resolved  to  obey  thu  command  of  the  god : 
tho  King  Cleomenes  was  sent  into  Attica  \vith  a' 
Spartan  army,  Hippias  was  expelled,  the  exiles 
restored,  ami  tho  Athenians  were  free  to  establish  any 
coQstltuliou  that  they  might  desire.' 

'  The  facts  hsre  stated  about  PcisistrAtns,  Hippias,  CUiRtlicncB 
ttro  t«1ivn  from  Hcrodutus,  i.  69-<J4,  )nid  v.  62;  AriaLcitle,  AtJi.  Fol,, 
H  and  10  ;  PJuturch,  Salon,  30. 
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After  the  expulsioa  of  liippias  a  contest  tor  power 
arose  betweea  Cleisthenes  and  a  man  named  Isagoras. 
Attica:  (5)  Isagoras  had  been  a  friend  of  the  expelled 
cieisthenean    ^TaDt,  and  it  seoms  that  after  Hipptas 

canstitntLon,  -  •     i  i-         i 

50S  B.C.-  was  ^one  be  vrished  to  found  a  tyranny 
480  B.C.  pf  jjjg  Q.,,^  -^g  ^g  jjpj  know  any  de- 
tails of  the  contest  between  the  rivals  except  that 
Isagoras  on  two  occasions  caUe<l  in  foreign  powers  in 
support  of  his  designs.  On  the  first  occasion  a 
SportAH  force,  under  King  Clcomenes,  seized  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  but  was  compelleii  to  evacuate  it 
after  a  two  days'  siege;  on  the  second  Attica  was 
invaded  from  the  west  by  Sjwrtans  and  Corinthians, 
and  from  the  north  by  lia-otiaus  and  Chalcidians. 
It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  Athenians  were  in  a 
hopeless  plight;  but,  luckily  for  them,  some  of  the 
invaders  had  misgivings  and  doubts — it  may  be  they 
thought  Apollo,  who  had  commanded  the  liberation 
of  Athens,  would  disapprove  of  its  enslavement ;  in 
anj'  case,  the  armament  gradually  melted  away,  and 
by  its  dispersion  or  retreat  Cleisthenes  and  his 
partisans  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
power.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  design  of  Cleis- 
thenes on  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  was  to  restore 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Eupatridie:  for  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus  that  it  was  when  he  was  being  worsted 
in  the  contest  with  Isagoras  that  he  resolved  to 
make  alliance  with  the  common  folk.*  The  repeated 
invasions  of  Attica  must  have  shown  him  that  it  was 


Hctudotos.  V.  B6.76. 
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a  matter  of  vital  cecossity  to  keep  all  classes  of  the 
people  contented  and  united  for  resiBtance  to  apfgrcs- 
sora  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  wonderful  tliut  Llie 
constitution  which  he  established  is  a  remarkably 
good  example  of  the  inixcd  and  balanced  fonn  of 
governineut  whicL  is  found  in  eoinples,  cspandod, 
and  belligerent  city  .states. 

The  recent  invasions  of  Attica  showed  that  the 
most  pressing  need  of  the  Athenians  was  the 
estfllilishment  of  a  large,  zealous,  and  j,.  .^ 
effective  army  of  citizens:  and  it  soema  trib«sdeiined 
that  this  fact  deteruijnod  the  character  of 
nearly  all  the  enactments  of  Cleisthenes.  Before  he 
could  have  a  large  citizen  army  it  was  neceBsary  to 
enroll  new  citizens,  and  iu  effecting  his  desire  to 
widen  the  citixenship  Le  was  led  to  make  chaiigQH 
which  altered  the  whole  structure  of  the  conimimity. 
tJp  to  his  time  the  citizens  had  been  divided  into 
four  tribes  which  are  usually  known  as  the  Ionic 
tribes :  each  of  thorn  waa  a  close  corporation  of 
families,  so  that  no  man  could  bo  a  tribesman  unless 
his  father  has  been  so  before  him.  Tho  men  whom 
Cleisthenes  wished  to  onfrauchiso  were  mainly  aliens 
domiciled  in  Attica,  and  some  were  of  servile  origin :  so 
it  was  clear  they  could  not  gain  admission  to  tlie  four 
ancient  tribes.  In  order  to  ctfect  their  admission  to 
citizenship,  he  deprived  the  Ionic  tribes  of  all  political 
significance,  leaving  thorn  nothing  but  their  character 
of  religious  and  social  corporations.  He  then  divkled 
tho  Attic  community,  for  political  purposes,  into  ten 
tribea,  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  and  defined 
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uot  as  containiug  certain  families  but  as  dwelling  iu 
certain  demes  or  villages;  and  hu  enrolled  in  these 
new  tribes,  and  thereby  in  tUo  list  of  citizens,  those 
men  whom  b,e  desired  to  adopt  into  the  Attic  state. 
In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  now  tribes  should 
not  serve  as  raUyiug  points  for  Local  factions  such  as 
those  of  the  pUiin,  the  shore,  and  the  highlands  in  the 
time  cf  Peisistratus,  he  took  care  that  the  demos 
which  formed  a  tribe  did  not  all  He  in  one  district, 
but  were  partly  urban  or  suburban,  partly  maritime 
and  partly  inland.' 

After  the  roll  of  the  citizens  had  been  augmented, 

the  way  was  clear  for  Cleisthenes  to  establish  a 

Aimyof       powerful  aroay  of  citizens,  and   to  settle 

diiiens.       ^j^g  ^^^j.^^  j^jjj^j    ^j^q  government  should 

assume.  His  anuy  consisted  of  ten  brigades :  eacli 
tribe  furnished  a  brigade  and  elected  a  general  or 
strategus  to  couimnml  it.  At  tht-  battle  of  Marathon 
in  4D0  K.C.,  when  the  Athenians  drove  the  inviuler 
Darius  back  into  his  ships,  the  right  wing  was  formed 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  the  Polouiarch,  and  theu 
from  right  to  left  the  ten  tribal  brigades  woro 
marshalled  in  order  each  under  its  own  general.- 
The  form  of  goveninient  was  modelled  on  the 
Soloaian  constitution,  but  presented  same  new 
features,  because  since  Solon's  tiiue  new  diffieidties 
had  arisen  and  experience  showed  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  them. 

'  Our  kuowlwtge  at  Uie  CleistheimAD  Lriboe  oomeB  nuuuly  ftom 
Herpdotus,  v.  O'J,  anil  Aristotle,  Aih,  Pol.,  21, 

*  Herndotas,  Tt.  Ill,  whenoo  th<3  words  are  tnlcan.  Ariotntle, 
At&.P0t.,22. 
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The  Cletstheneiui  consdiution  distributed  thu  right 
aiid  dut^  of  taking  part  in  the  work  of  goveranicnt 
among  the  governmental  organs  which,  are  uaiiany 
found  in  thu  mixed  constitutions  of  complex  city 
Btates.  The&e  three  organs  in  the  constitution^the 
magistrates,  tlio  ponnancnt  senate,  and  tlio  common 
people — will  now  be  siirveyod  in  order. 

The  chief  magistrates  now  comprised  the  teu 
generals  or  stratogi  as  well  as  the  nine  archons.  All 
tho  nineteen  officials  wore  chosen  by  a  Archons  and 
purely  elective  process,  and  there  was  no  stratcgi. 
drawing  of  lots.  Until  the  battle  of  Marathon  the 
archons  ranketl  highor  than  the  strategi,  and  tho 
Poleniareh  stood  before  them  even  in  battle.  Three 
years  afterwards,'  tho  Athenians  revived  the  um  of 
the  lot  in  the  appointment  of  archons;  from  that 
time  the  archonship  gradually  lapsed  into  political 
insignificance,  and  the  only  important  oflicors  were 
the  ten  strategi. 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  apparently  well 
constituted  by  Cleisthenos.  It  consisted  of  archons 
and  ex-archous :  and  as  archons  under 
the  Cleisthenean  scheme  were  chosen  by  ^^^P^fi^^- 
a  purely  elective  method,  they  were  likely  to  be  men 
of  tho  best  ability  procurable.  When  the  Athenians 
in  487  C.C.  reintroduced  the  hazard  of  the  lot  into 
the  process  of  appointing  archons,^  they  matle  it 
certain  that  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Areo- 
pagus would  in  time  decUno.  It  is  clear  they  had 
never  realised  the  value  of  a  pernmnent  senate  of 
'  Amtotlc,  AtL  Poi.,'ii. 
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Gsperienced  governors :  if  thoy  had,  they  would,  v/hvn 
they  revived  the  practico  of  ap[)ointiiig  areLons  by 
drawing  lots,  have  taken  soiiiu  preciiutioa^  to  save 
the  Areopagus  from  being  damaged  by  the  change. 
Had  they  known  anythhig  about  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  already  existed  ivhea  this  change  was  made, 
they  might  have  transferred  the  right  of  member- 
ship in  the  Areopagus  from  the  archons  to  the 
stratcgi.  If  they  had  done  this,  the  Areopagus  would 
have  coDsiwtod  of  mou  of  ability  and  experiiince 
accustomed  to  high  office.  As  it  was,  the  Areopagus, 
when  the  hazard  of  the  lot  had  taken  its  full 
effect  on  the  archonship,  was  composed  of  pohtical 
nobodies, 

The  whole  mass  of  the  citizens  had  nearly  the 
same  political  rights  under  Cloisthenes  as  tmder 
Assemblies  Solon,  but  they  were  more  active  in  the 
ofcitiicns.  ^gg  ^^f  Lhem.  Provisions  were  made  for 
holding  ten  meetings  of  the  Kcclasia,  or  general 
assembly  of  tho  peopEe,  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
whereas  Solon  seems  to  have  intended  that  it  should 
ordinarily  meet  only  on  the  one  occasion  of  the 
appoiatmeut  of  atchous.  These  proviisions  for  inore 
frequent,  meetings  appear  in  the  new  regulations 
about  the  committee  or  council  of  the  popular 
assembly.  Solon  had  fixed  the  number  of  this 
committee  at  four  hundred:  Cleisthenes  added 
another  hruidred  members,  and  the  coinmitteo  is 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Boulfi  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  Fifty  members  were  taken  from  oich  of 
the  ten  tribes — whether  at  this  time  they  were  elected 
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by  voting  ot  taken  by  the  hflzard  of  the  lot  we  do 
not,  know — and  tlio  Jifty  mombers  from  each  tribe 
eojoyetl  for  a  tenth  pflJt  of  the  year  ih&  dignity  of 
PryUmeifi,  or  presiding  officers,  in  the  loceiings  both 
of  the  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  general  assomliiy ; 
and  the  name  Prytaneia  was  applied  both  to  their 
right  of  presiduney  and  t-o  tho  term  (if  thirty-tive  or 
thirty-six  days  for  which  thoy  possessed  it.'  Tho 
arrangements  show  clearly  that  it  wjus  likely  that  the 
general  a^^onihly  would  meet  about  ten  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  must,  then,  have  been  a  legisla- 
tive assembly.  We  do  not  know  anything  abonl  its 
proceedings ;  but  it  seems  qinte  certain  that  Clois- 
thenes  adopted  the  Solonian  nile  that  no  proposal 
should  be  submitted  to  the  genera!  assembly  till  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  pormaneut  committee: 
for  that  rule  appears  as  a  long-established  principle 
in  the  later  part  of  Athenian  history. 

Besides  their  work  in  the  general  assemblies  the 
Athenian  people  had  other  opportunities  of  political 
activity.  It  may  be  that  the  Dicasteria,  or 
popular  law-courts  of  Solon,  had  been 
permitted  to  survive  under  Peisistratns,  though  it  is 
clear  ho  could  not  allow  them  much  independence: 
under  Cloisthenas  thoy  were  in  full  working  order. 
There  were  also  some  rare  occasions  when 
the  assembled  people  was  called  on  to  act 
as  guardian  of  the  state  against  any  demagogue  who 
might,  like  Peisistratua,  aapire  to  make  himself  a 

I  Thti  axiBtonae  of  the  Prytanelie  in  tho  Cleistheaeiio  couatltutioii 
is  ftQihc-nticibled  by  Plutoiul),  Sympoeiaca  r^vhianata,  i.  Id. 

Q 
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tjTant,  or  against  such  a  contest  for  the  chief  power 
as  had  arisen  betweeu  CloisUicnes  and  Isagoras.  On 
theso  occasions  tht;  process  us&cl  Wsis  known  as 
ostracism,  or  the  vote  hy  thf.  potakerda.  The  public 
assGuibly  could,  without  naming  any  peraon,  order 
that  on  a  fi:sod  date  a  vote  should  be  taken  in  which 
each  citizen  might  write  on  a  potsherd  the  name  of 
any  man  who  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  Lauished. 
In  order  to  prevent  ostracism  from  being  misused  by 
any  small  clique  of  citizen-s  to  got  rid  of  au  opponent, 
there  was  a  regulation  which  mentioned  a  minimum 
of  six  thousand  as  necessaiy  to  a  valid  vote.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  whose  authority  I  accept,  it  was  only 
required  that  there  should  be  six  thousand  voters  in 
all;  while  other  writers  imply  that  there  must  be 
six  thousand  sherds  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 
man.  Wlien  this  regulation  was  complied  with,  the 
man  whose  name  occurred  on  the  largest  number  of 
sherds  went  into  exile  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  but  did 
not  suffer  any  further  hurt.*  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  the  process  of  ostracism  waa  in  uso  not 
only  at  Athens  but  also  at  Argow,  which  was  in  some 
respects  like  Athens  in  structure  and  constitution. 

The  descriptions  that  have  been  given  of  the  magis- 
tracies, the  Areopagus,  and  the  political  privileges  of 
the  people  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  natiue  of  the 
central  govemuiont  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes ; 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  ho  idso  introduced  a 
reformed  system  of  local  government. 

*  Plutarch,  ArinUdtv,  7.  Fur  conflicting  etateraonta  bm  Smith, 
Dklionary  of  Aiaiqmtiti,  thfrtl  tilitioii.  nrlicle  Exxitinm. 
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Some  kind  of  local  (Uvisions  and  local  governors 
are  usually  tbuml  in  im  expanded  or  complox  city 
state.  lu  Attica  before  Cluisthenes  the  Lcwrai 
dmsions  were  called  nawcrarifft,  and  their  go^niment, 
governors  naucran.  We  know  iioLhiiif^  about  thorn 
except  that  there  were  in  all  fortj-t'ight  uaucrariar, 
that  each  contributed  two  horsemen  to  the  army  and 
a  shij)  to  the  navy,  and  that  the  nancrari  assessed 
the  taxation  neoilcd  for  these  purposes,  and  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  tho  oxpendituro  of  it.  Cloisthenea 
cstablj.shed  Ins  domes  as  lociiJ  divisions  in  lieu  of  tlie 
naucraria ;  in  each  denie  he  set  up  a  deniarchiis,  or 
president  of  the  dome,  and  the  deuiarchi  took  over 
tho  functions  which  tho  nflucrari  had  hitherto  dis- 
charged.' The  details  of  his  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment are  not  known,  but  it  evidently  proved  a 
success.  In  the  time  of  DcinoBthcnes,  ahout  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  every  dome  had  its  assembly 
presided  over  by  the  demarchua ;  and  these  asaem- 
blies  were  fully  organised  bodies  and  had  plenty  of 
business  to  employ  them.* 

The  constitution  oi'  Cloisthones  is  a  clear  example 
of  the  mixed  and  balanced  governments  that  grow 
up  naturally  in  complex  city  states.  It  also  furnishes 
an  example— aa  do  the  rest  of  tho  mixed  and 
balanced  governments  in  city  states— of  that  typo  of 
moderate  popular  government  to  which  Aristotle 
gave  tho  name  of  Pohty.    It  was  popular,  since  the 


*  For    Nftticrarine    see    Ariittotle,   ACh.    Poi.,  20;    and    Smith, 
Dk-Hoitary  o/AntiqaUki,  third  edition  (1891),  n,rtiotc  tfaucraria. 
"  Sinitli,  Dictionary  <tf' AntviwHts,  Article  Dtraia. 
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mass  of  the  citizens  had  a  controlling  power ;  and 
it  was  moderate,  because  no  class  had  opportunities 
for  governing  in  its  own  interest. 

Now  that  the  constitutional  history  of  Attica  has 
been  brought  down  to  480  B.C.,  this  chapter  may  be 
closed.  Soon  after  this  date  the  central  city  of 
Athens  was  immensely  enlarged  in  area  and  popula- 
tion, the  country  districts  and  the  lesser  towns  lost 
their  importance,  especially  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  from  thenceforward  Athens  belongs  rather 
to  the  simple  than  the  complex  variety  of  city  states. 


Chapter  vri 


UNION  OP  ITALIAN   OITIBS:  ROME 


The  Romans,  in  conseqiienee  of  their  geograpbical 
position  and  natural  surrouadinga  and  the  cliaracter 
of  their  noij^hbours,  had  far  greater  opporcunities 
than  tho  Athoniana  for  conquering  cities  and 
assimilating  them  into  one  community;  and  they 
used  them  bo  well  that  in  the  third  century  boforo 
the  Christian  Era.  a  strongly  united  Roman  common- 
wealth occupied  all  tho  central  parts  of  Italy  and 
gave  law  to  the  whole  peninsula.  Until  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic  War  in  201  b,c.,  the  Roman  Republic 
was  only  an  unusually  Large  specimen  of  a  complex 
city  state;  in  tho  next  sixty  years  the  body  politic 
rapidly  and  completely  changed  its  character  hy 
aunesation  of  distant  territories,  and  by  the  yeat 
14G  li.c,  when  the  last  Funic  War  ended,  Rome  was 
the  head  of  a  hottjrogoneous  empire. 

The  present  chapter  will  attempt  to  give  a  sketch 
in  outline  of  the  gi-owth  of  the  Roman  constitution  so 
long  as  Romo  bore  the  character  of  a  city  state.  Tho 
sulject-mattor  will  be  tlividod  into  periods  each  corre- 
sponding to  a  certain  form  of  govermnout  or  politi* 

oal  condition.    The  periods  will  bear  the  following 

lot 
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titles;  (1)  The  beginnings  of  Rome,  and  the  time 
of  tliG  kings;  (2)  the  exclusive  rule  of  the  patriciaus; 

(3)  the  contest  between  the  two  orders  until  3-JO  b,c.  ; 

(4)  the  expansion  of  Rome  and  the  prrailual  recon- 
ciliation of  the  orders,  340-275  B.C.;  (5)  the  united 
Roman  conimoiiwealtl],  287-201  n.c. 

In  speaking  of  these  periods  it  is  obvious  that  I 
must  confine  jny  attention  to  the  most  salient  points : 
for  if  I  were  to  mention  the  details  they  would  be 
tedious  to  tho  reader,  nnd  would  swell  this  chapter 
to  tho  bulk  of  a  volume.  Economy  of  space  may  best 
be  practise<l  in  speaking  of  the  contest  between  tho 
orders  and  their  grudual  roconciliatioii ;  for  the 
dotaila  of  thoso  two  periods  are  unique  in  history,  and 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  coraparisou 
to  which  this  book  is  devoted.  It  will  then  do  no 
hurt  to  my  dosigu  if  thoso  details  arc  pasned  over  in 
silence ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  periods  of  contest  and 
reconciliation  I  may  be  content  if  1  make  mention  of 
such  facts  only  as  ara  needed  for  tho  understanding 
of  the  ffovernment  in  the  united  commonwealth. 


(1)  The  BEOtNNiNGs  of  Rome^ 
AND  THE    Time    of  the    Kings. 

Italy  is  for  the  most  part  a  land  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, but  its  moimtaiij  ranges  are  fewer  in  number 
and  generally   much   less   formidable   in 
character  than  those  which  divide  Greece. 
The  chain  of  the  Apennines  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  perhaps  as  difficult 
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of  transit  as  some  of  the  ranges  in  Greece;  but 
its  oflshoots  in  maay  parts  are  rather  hills  than 
mountains,  and,  what  is  no  less  important,  they  do 
not  stand  very  close  together,  but  leave  room  for 
broad  plains  and  open  valleys. 

The  plains  and  valleys  of  Italy  played  a  rery  largo 
part  in  settling  tho  political  destiny  of  the  country 
and  in  giving  it  a  history  unlike  that  of  the  ueigh- 
houring  peninsula.  The  plain  of  Latinni  and  tho 
adjoining  valley  of  the  river  Liris  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant iu^uencQ  over  Italian  history  beyond  all 
the  other  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  describe  them  in 
some  detail. 

The  plain  of  Latium,  now  known  as  the  Campagna, 
is,  roughly  speaking,  a  triaogle  with  its  comers  at 
Ostia,  Tibur.  and  Terracina.  From  Ostia  ptainof 
to  Tibur  the  distance  is  thirty  or  thirty-  ^^'^^ 
five  Knglish  miles:  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  each  about  sixty  miles  in  length. 
It  is  edged  round  with  mountains  except  at  one 
spot :  at  Pneneste,  not  far  from  Tibur.  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  hills  which  gives  easy  access  to  the  long  valley 
of  the  Liris.  The  plain  and  the  valley  together  form 
one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Italy;  and  it  is  far 
larger  than  any  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Ureoce. 

The  surface  of  the  Carapagna  is  level  or  gently 
undulating,  except  where  the  isolated  volcanic  mass 
of  the  Alban  hills  rises  to  a  height  of  three  thousand 
feet  from  the  uiiddlc  of  it.  The  hiOs  with  plain 
adjoining  offered  tempting  sites   for  towns:  Tibur, 
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Cora,  Norba,  Privemiitn  were  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountaina  that  formed  the  outer  margiii  of  the  plain ; 
Aricia,  Alba,  LanuTiiim  were  grouped  around  the 
Alban  hills,  and  Tusculuin  was  perched  on  one  of 
their  sumTuits  at  a  heif^ht  of  two  thousand  feet.above 
the  adjoining  level  of  the  Canipi^na.  All  these 
towns  were  thcmsolvos  in  strong  and  defensible 
positions,  but  they  had  lands  in  the  plain  which  lay 
open  to  attack.  The  usefulness  of  Kome  to  the 
Latins  lay  mainly  in  tho  power  of  the  Roman  armies 
to  defend  tho  plain. 

ThiB  site  of  Rome  is  formed  by  several  low  hills 
grouped  together  on   the  south  side  of  the  river 
Site  of         Tiber:  they  were  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Rome.        the  seven  hills,  but  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  call  them  iivo.     They  furnished  by  far 
the  best  position  for   defending   the   Latins  against 
tho    Etruscans.      In     this    strong    post    it    is    said 
that  detachments  from    three  neighbouring  peoples 
eflected  settlements ;  and  no  doubt  the  tradition  is 
Rortoct,    sincQ    in     most     of    the     earliest     Roman 
institutions,  whether  religious,  political,  or  military, 
the  numbers  tliat  occur  are  multiples  of  three.     The 
three  components  of  the  original  Roman  city  were 
the  Ramnos  of  Latin  stock,  the  Titles  of  Sabine  race, 
and  the  Luccres,     There  was  an  old   tradition  that 
the  Lucerca  wore  Etru.scaas ;  but  probably  Mommsen 
i&  justified  in  deriding  it  as  incredible. '^    The  Romans 
have  all  the  ap[)earanc;e  of  being  a  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous people,  and  this  they  could  not  have  been 
'  Mommaen,  Horn,  /fiat.,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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if  a  tliird  part  of  thoin  liad  been  Ktniscans.  Tlio 
old  antiquary  Festus  says  the  Lnccrcs  came  from 
Ardea;  and  it  seems  likely  ho  is  noar  the  mark,  since 
the  Rutulians  of  Ardea  were  kinsmen  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Sabines.  The  prevalence  of  mnlriples  of 
three  in  the  old  Roman  iu-stiUUions  imlicatos  that  in 
the  first  instance  equal  numbers  were  drawn  from  the 
Raranes,  the  Titles,  and  the  Luceres  to  fill  theplacea 
in  the  prlcsthuods,  the  assemblies,  and  the  army; 
and  the  equality  of  numbers  drawn  from  the  three 
tribes  indicates  that  the  union  of  the  three  tribes  into 
one  people  was  brought  about  by  voluntary  compact 
and  not  by  force :  for  if  it  had  arisen  through  the 
conquest  of  two  tribes  by  the  third,  the  conquering 
tribe  wouhl  have  had  a  superiority  over  the  other  two 
in  the  f^ovcmnicnt  of  tho  united  pooplo. 

Tlifl  stories  that  have  corae  down  to  us  about 
Gveuts  in  the  times  of  the  tings  are  perfectly  worth- 
less :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  _^..  . 
any  one  set  thom  down  in  writing  until  eari?  Roman 
shortly  after  200  b.c.  when  Fabius  Piotor  "'  "  °'^^ 
made  a  collection  of  them  and  published  it  in  tho 
Greek  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions 
that  we  possess  in  Livy  aud  Dionysius  of  the  Roman 
institutions  in  the  time  of  King  Servius  Tullius  must 
be  very  nearly  accurate;  for  those  institutions  left 
traces  of  themselves  in  usages  of  the  constitution 
which  survived  till  tho  times  when  Roman  literature 
was  most  abuudant. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  arc  ijidicated  by  the  stories  about  the  roign 
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and  fall  of  Tarqiiin  the  Proud ;  aud  tlio  testimony  of 
tliese  stories,  in  so  far  as  they  bctir  on  geography, 
Terdt  '^  prohably  trustworthy,  because  the  old 

Romcuiiiier  uaiTators  were  under  no  temptatioa  Uj 
^  *  ^'  place  events  in  wrong  localities,  however 
much  they  might  emhellish  thorn  with  Lniaginary 
details.  Tlie  stories  about  the  capture  of  Gahii 
through  the  treachery  of  Sextus  TarquiniTis,  the 
sujuiiions  sent  by  King  Tarqnin  Ui  the  Latins  to  meet 
him  at  the  grovo  of  Ferentlna,  and  the  rule  of  a 
Tarqnin  at  Collatia,  all  indicntc  that  these  places  lay 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions.'  From  thu 
indications  thus  furnished,  aud  from  some  others  of 
less  note,  we  may  infer  that  the  Roman  territory 
comprised  a  strip  of  land  extending  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Tiber  and  its  tributary  the  Anio,  from  the 
sea  to  about  twenty  miles  inland,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  twelve  miles  in  its  widest  part :  it  also  took 
in  a  small  piece  north  of  the  Anio  but  south  of  the 
Tiber  near  Fidena;,  and  a  narrow  5trip  along  the  north 
of  the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  sea,  so  that  the 
Romans  had  command  of  the  river-channel.^ 

Outside  the  territory  directly  subject  to  Tarquin  it 
is  probable  that  ho  had,  as  Livy  aud  Dionysius  assert, 
a  hegemony  or  suzerainty  over  the  Latin  federation,  so 
that  he  could  dictate  its  foreign  policy  and  make  use 


'  Tfiese  ■toriwi  aw  tnlil  ia  Livy,  i.  50-KO,  »nil  ii.  19-20. 

*  Tliere  is  *  moat  lutefol  map  of  the  Roman  tertitorr  flrt*r  the 
ttiD«  of  the  kings  in  Pelb&in,  Oiatints  ^  Rwtaa,  History,  p.  64. 
The  territory  ander  tho  king@  w&s  slightly  Urgtir  Uua  tlmt  aliowii 
In  this  mikp ;  it  took  in  cerUiuly  Gftbii,  perhaps  al»o  NonienUim 
and  Cruitnmcriam  |Livy>  >■  S8, 1). 
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of  its  aroiies.'  There  bad  b«eu,  long  bt^lbre  the  time 
of  Tarquin,  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  between  Komo 
aiifl  tUo  Latin  federation.  The  equality  lietween  the 
contracting  powers  had.  we  are  told,  originally  been  so 
comploto  that  they  had  a  joint  army  between  thciu, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  was  appointed  hi  some 
years  by  Rome,  in  others  by  the  Latin  federation.' 
By  the  tiuio  of  Tarquin  all  traces  of  the  original 
equality  ha<l  disappeared,  and  the  King  of  Rome  was 
master  of  the  Latin  forces ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  tho  Latin  federation  never  rej^'ainod  such  equality 
with  Rome  a«  to  appoint  a  commander  over  ati  army 
composed  of  Latin  and  Roman  conting-ents.' 

The  population  of  the  Roman  territory  other  than 
slaves  ^who  were  uot  numerous  *)  was  divided  into  two 
orders,  the  patricians  and  the  plebs.    The   „j^     , 
patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the  thepopnia- 
original  settlors,  and  thoy  alouo  had  the    ""'' 
rights  of  Roman  burgesses;  the  plebs  included  the 
conquered  people  of  the  territory  outside  the  city,  aiid 
also  any  persons  who  voluntarily  came  to  Rome  as 
now  scttlors- 

Tho  component  parts  of  the  government  were  three 
in  number:  namclv.  the  kine.  the  senate.  „ 

•"  °  Factors  in 

and   the   whole   body  of  patrician    bur-    thegorero- 

jTOSScs.       The    whole    power    habitually   '"™*' 

belouged  to  the  king;  but   as  often  as  there  was 

*  Livy,  L  fiO-52:  Dinnyaiun,  iv.  43-4S,  cspcoiftlly  iv.  48,  1:  Tifxi>* 
Si  r^i  Aarii-ui'  ijyefioylas  o  '[apnirto-t, 

-  Cinciua,  a  very  early  antlior,  who  vtote  during  thns  setund 
Piinic  War,  {juuUd  by  Festns,  de  Stifrt\f.,  p.  'Mi  (Miillori, 
■'  Momiiisen  hulds  Uiia  view,  Ifom,  Mint.,  vul.  i.  p.  30O. 

*  Marquardt,  ROm.  AtUrtJi..  PrivatCebm,  vo\.  l  pp,  ly.  IS). 
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u  vacancy  in  the  kiiii^ship,  the  senate  aiLd  the  bur- 
gesses rose  for  the  time  to  a  position  of  commandinjr 
influence. 

The  RoQiaa  king,  like  the  kiug  in  a  Greek  tribe,* 
uaited  all  the  active  functions  of  govemraent  in  his 

iivm  person.     Ho  was  eoramandor  of  the 
King. 

army,  high   priest,  supreme  judge,  and 

president  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assembly 
of  hiu^essea.  His  commands  given  in  any  of  his 
capacities  were  subject  to  no  appeal,  unless  he 
voluntarily  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  burgesses. 
The  kingly  office  is  represented  by  the  legends 
as  being  always  filled  by  a  process  of  election, 
and  as  havinj^  never,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  been 
transmissible  by  inheritance  from  father  to  son;  and 
it  is  likely  that  their  representations  aro  eorroet  in 
both  particulars.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  kingly  dignity  was  acquired  by  election  :  for  there 
was  a  definite  method  of  electing  kings,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  sometimes  used,  since  it  left  clear  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  usages  of  the  republican  con- 
stitution throughout  its  whole  duration,  The  opinion 
that  the  Roman  kingship  was  never  hereditary  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Konian  state  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres  were  equal 
with  one  another.  In  states  where  several  communi- 
ties are  imited  on  terms  of  equality  there  is  not.  so  far 
as  r  know,  any  instance  of  hereditary  kingship;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  such  states  towards 
elective  kingship  is  witnessed  by  the  position  both  of 

'  !^ee  pat'"  ^^- 
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Senate. 


theBogesat  Vonicoandof  the  PresideiK,  iii  tlic  United 
States  of  Americn. 

The  senate  in  the  time  of  the  kuigs  was  a  body  of 
men,  not  exeeedinj;  throo  liundrod  in  number,  named 
by  the  kiog  to  be  his  advisers.  It  could 
not  meet  unless  the  king  suinmonod  it; 
when  it  had  met  it  cuukl  not  give  advice  ou  any  sub- 
ject except  the  particular  subjects  on  which  the  king 
desired  its  opinion ;  and  when  the  advice  of  the 
senate  had  been  given,  the  king  was  free  to  follow  it 
or  not  as  he  clioso.  The  senate  then  had  no  power 
of  compelling  the  king  to  adopt  or  abstain  from 
adopting  any  course  of  action.  But  if  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  Idiigly  oflSce,  the  senate  took  the 
initiative  in  finding  a  sitceossor.  It  named  certain 
persons  to  act  as  inlerregm,  or  iuterim  kings;  they 
were  to  succeed  one  another  as  kings  profortna,  each 
holding  the  title  of  interros  for  a  few  days.  The  only 
funetion  that  was  expected  of  them  was  the  nomina-- 
tion  of  a  man  for  the  office  of  permanent  king;  aud 
any  one  of  the  interreges  except  the  first  was 
empowered  to  perform  this  function.  As  soon  as  a 
person  had  been  designated  for  the  kingly  office,  his 
name  was  submitted  to  the  assembled  burgesses,  who, 
if  they  approved  him.  gave  their  sanction  to  his  title 
by  a  decision  known  as  lex  cuHata} 

Tlie  bnrgiisaea  were  divided  into  thirty  cwrim  or 

'  lutet-regea,  as  is  well  known,  wer«  fruijiteiitly  nrapUjyed  luxlvr 
tJic  republic  for  filling  vaninciea  in  the  ccMiBalehip.  The  Itx  curiata 
wiut  hab'itually  ptLSaerl  U>  cuntirin  ftlucti<)ns  (>f  ningxslrnica  eo  late 
M  the  time  of  Cioero.  See  Oioero,  Ad.  JTom.,  i.  9,  25,  vrttton 
5i  iLf.. 
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wards,  and  in  iheU'  assembly  each  curia  bad  on€  vote. 
Henco  it  was  that  a  decision  passed  by  them  was 
PatricUui  known  as  a  le.r.  eii.riiL(u,  or  a  law  passed 
burgesses.  (,y  tho  curiaB.  Their  opportunities  for 
political  activity  must  have  been  very  few:  for  they 
could  not  vote  on  aoythinf*  unless  it  had  been  pro- 
posed for  their  acceptance  by  a  king.  The  plebeians 
wore  in  some  way  appended  to  the  curia?/  but  without 
voting  power. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  government  of 
Rome  under  tlio  kings,  is  that  the  kingship  was  purely 
Elective  i^"  elective  office.  Wc  shall  hereafter  find 
kingship,  tuany  instances  of  elective  kingship  ;  and 
I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  remarking  that  an 
elective  kiiij^ship  is  not  necessarily  a  weak  kingship. 
The  kings  of  Home  were  elective  but  very  powerful ;  so 
were  the  Romnn  Emperors,  and  the  Doges  of  Venice 
till  the  twelfth  century.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
it  be  said  that  elective  kings  arc  always  powerful: 
the  German  Emperors  iu  the  fourteenth  century  were 
elective  but  very  weak,  aad  so  were  the  Kings  of 
Poland. 

Tho  foregoing  brief  statement  may  sufiice  to  give 
some  idea  on  tho  form  of  government  in  the  kingly 
Scrvius  period.  Tho  political  arrangements  re- 
TuUias.  miiined  unchana;od  throughout  tho  reign 
of  Scrvius  TulHus;  l>ut  he  made  some  changes  in 
tho  railiUry  aud  social  organisation  wliich  must  now  be 
noticed.  They  are  highly  analogous  to  the  changes 
mado  by  Ctcisthenes  in  Attica,  except  that  they  did 

'  Dionysias,  vi.  8Q,  ). 
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not  produce  any  immediate  chango  in  the  politicnl 

system. 

The  object  of  the  Servian  military  organisation  was 
to  obtain  regular  service  from  the  plebeians.  In  this 
organ isar.ion  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  _. 
formed  eighteen  ceufMrwp  or  hundreds  of  made  by 
cavalry:  six  of  these  centuries  contained  *""^^- 
none  but  patricians,  the  remaining  twelve  probably 
consisted  mainly  of  plebeians.  The  remainder  of  the 
Roman  people  furnished  a  Iumdred  and  seventy-five 
centuries  for  an  army  serving  on  fool;  a  hundred  and 
seventy  centuries  were  composed  of  regular  combat- 
ants, two  were  engineers,  two  were  hornblowers  and 
trumpeters.niidono  consisted  of  supemumeraritis.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  infantry  was  designed  for 
fighting  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx — that  is  to  say,  in 
large  masses  of  men  several  ranks  deep  which  tried  to 
overpower  the  enemy  by  their  weight.  The  design  of 
Servius  was  to  arrange  the  infantry  in  four  phalanxes. 
Each  phalanx  was  to  have  a  front  of  five  hundred  men 
and  a  depth  of  seven  ranks.  For  making  an  efFoctive 
phalanx  it  was  usseutial  to  have  the  best-arraed  men 
in  the  few  ranks  nearoist  the  front ;  and  this  fact 
dictated  the  Servian  system.  Servius  was  able  to 
provide  eighty  centuries  qualified  by  the  amount  of 
their  possessions  to  arm  themselves  well,  and  to  £glit 
m  the  front  ranks.  These  eighty  centuries  were  called 
the  first  claseis,  or  'summoning,' and  they  filled  the 
front  four  ranks  in  the  four  phalanxes.  After  them 
came  asecond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  class  with  twenty 
centuries  each  :  these  were  placed  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
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ftnd  seventh  ranks,  and  completei:!  the  phalanxes. 
There  was,  however,  also  a  lifth  class  containing  thirty 
centuries;  it  i.s  clear  that  Dionysius  is  right  lu saying 
that  they  did  not  stand  in  the  phalanxes,  because 
their  nnmber  exceeded  what  was  required  fur  one 
rank  and  was  not  enough  for  two.  The  result  of  the 
whole  orf^^anisation  was  to  divide  the  Roman  people 
into  clossea  according  to  militiiry  efficiency,  and  there- 
fore, incidentally,  accordii^  t«  wealth.  The  first  class 
contained  eighteen  centuries  of  cavalry  and  eighty  of 
infantry;  according  to  Livy.it  also  contained  the  two 
centuries  of  engineers.  The  total  nnmbor  of  centuries 
was  a  hundred  and  nicety-three,  and  more  than  half 
the  total  number  were  lg  the  first  class.^ 

Servius  also  added  to  the  strength  of  Rome  by 

building  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city.     The  wall 

was  of  great  strength ;  the  remnant  of  it 

CitywaUs  ,  .   ,    ,  ,      , 

and  four  whicn  has  recently  been  dismterrcd  near 
urban  tribes,  ^j^^  railway  station,  is  made  of  great 
square  blocks  in  layers.  The  lowest  layer,  as  I  have 
observed  by  pacing  the  wall,  is  thirteen  feet  thick: 
each  succeeding  layer  is  thinner  than  the  one  below 
it,  so  that  each  side  of  the  wall  is  cut  in  steps  like  a 
face  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  far  steeper. 
The  building  of  the  wall  may  have  led  him  to  a 


'  The  ileauriptians  of  the  8«rviau  army  are  in  Livy,  i.  4'i,  and 
DionyaiUfi,  iv.  16,  17,  Even  afUir  rejidingftll  llisl  Mai-riuardt  says 
[ifffm.  Staaisprric.,t!f\\li(tn  1,  voL  it.  pAgt^.i  313-31 7)  1  taiinot  find  any 
.sorinua  divfrgenfvQ  bctweon  tiie  two  authors  in  regard  to  the  geoeia] 
arrangeineTit  of  the  ulaasca  williin  a  phnluax.  The  only  dirergcnce 
oren  uf  minur  ohariuiter  boa  rvference  to  the  weapon!!  boi-uo  1>y  Uie 
fuurtli  UIOBB. 
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social  cliange  which  afterwards  hiul  im|3ortAnt  re&tills. 
He  iiistitutod  lotal  tribus  as  Cleisthenes  afterwards 
did  in  Auica.  The  area  ol'  the  city  was  tUvidcd  int-o 
four  districts,  and  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  each. 
disLricc,  whoLher  they  were  patricians  or  plebeians, 
were  formed  into  a  separate  tribe. 

After  the  good  ride  of  Serviiia  cnrno  the  tjTanny  of 
Tarqinn  the  Proud.  The  overthrow  of  the  tyranny 
was  brought  about  in  consetjuencc  of  the  Expulsion 
outrage  perpetrated  by  Scstus  the  son  of  o^Tarquia. 
Tarquiu  against  Lucrotia,  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Lucius 
of  Collatia,  The  army  of  the  citizens  immediately 
assumed  political  fuiictioas :  they  deposed  Tnrquin, 
who  chanced  to  be  absent  from  Rome,  and  then, 
assombling  LU  tlieir  centuiica,  proceeded  to  elect  two 
men  to  be  their  magistrates,  and  discharge  the 
functions  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  king. 
The  political  action  of  the  army  was  a  tnost  natural 
sequel  to  the  military  organi,satiou  of  Servius,  and  the 
two  events  taken  together  furnish  an  exemplification 
of  the  general  rule  that  in  an  expansive  city  state  the 
employment  of  the  comuiou  folk  in  wai'fare  soon 
leads  to  their  admission  to  political  pri\-ileges.  We 
havfl  alieady  had  occasion  to  notice  one  example  of 
this  rule  in  Attic  history.  The  Rnnian  example  runs 
parallel  with  it.  In  Attica  Cleisthenes  made  his 
citizen  army  and  gave  them  political  riglils  at  once: 

I  at  Kome  Servius  made  the  army,  and  political  power 
fell  into  its  possession  as  soon  as  there  was  a  groat 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  it. 
.. : 
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(2)  The  Svprkmacy  op  the  Patbician  Order, 

LASTINU  ABUUT  SIXTEEN   YeaBS. 

There  is  no  dotibt  that  Tarquin  had  oppressed  hoi.li 
cho  patricians  and  tLo  plebeians,  and  both  orders 
coinbinod  to  drivo  biin  out.  But  after  a  few  years  it 
WAS  found  that  the  patricians  Iiad  got  all  the  gain, 
and  the  plebeians  wore  worse  ntl'  than  they  had  been 
under  the  tynmt. 

^yter  the  revohition  in  which  Tarquin  was  oipeUed 
the  govornment  of  Rome  contained  the  three  elements 
Tripsrtite  usually  found  in  an  expansive  city  state, 
government,  j^^niely  nmgistrntes,  senate,  and  people. 
The  circuuiistances.  huwuvor,  iu  which  the  Koniaus 
were  placed  oompellod  thora  to  give  unusually  large 
powers  to  the  magistrates:  they  wore  surrounded  by 
dangerous  enetnies.and  needed  powerful  coinniandors. 
The  result  was  that  though  they  had  ^'<jt  rid  of  their 
king,  they  kept  the  kingly  imjierium  or  supreme 
command  and  entrusted  it  to  their  magiatrntes.  The 
constitution^  then,  was  one  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
ini^'iiitriiLes  were  almost  unlimited :  and  all  the 
magistrates  were  patricians. 

The  magistrates  were  two  consuls  and  on  occasion 
a  dictator,  who  held  oflieo  sin^iiltanenusly  with  the 
MaRistrates  cousuls,  but  With  supctior  power.  The 
almost  consuls    wero    elected    by    the    citizens 

''*'  '  arranged  iu  centuries.  They  were  succes- 
sors to  the  kingly  dignity,  and  possessed  the  kingly 
imperium;  but  in  practice  their  power  was  somewhat 
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less  than  the  king's  had  been.  The  facts  which 
diminished  their  power  were  these :  they  held  otiice 
only  for  a  year;*  neither  of  them  could  inflict  tmy 
judicial  sonteuce  i£  lus  colleague  protested  against  it ;  * 
and  there  was  .some  sort  of  rule  enabling  citizens  to 
appoiil  {provocrrre)  from  tho  scntunce  of  a  consul  to 
the  judgment  of  tho  people  assembled  in  centuries.' 

A  dictator  was  not  elected  hut  named.  In  time  of 
danger  it  was  usual  for  one  of  the  consuls,  on  being 
requQ.sted  to  do  so  by  the  .senate,  to  name  a  dictator 
or  magister  jjopidi,  a  single  magistrate  who  held  tho 
whole  of  tho  old  kingly  impeiium  for  si.x  months.  A 
dictator  was  more  powerfiil  thfin  tho  consuls,  both, 
because  ho  had  no  coUeiLguc  to  restrain  him,  and 
becauKO  it  was  certain  that  there  was  uo  provocatio  or 
appeal  to  the  people  against  hia  sentences.* 

As  to  tho  senate,  it  may  suffice  t^  say  that  it  had 

tho  same  constitution  and  powers  as  it  had  under  the 

kings.     Tho  members  of  the  senate  were 

now  selected  by  a  consul :  ^  the  advice  of 

the  senate  was  now  asked  by  a  consul  or  a  dictator  : 

and  it  still  coutimiod  to  bo  advice  only.     It  is  said 

that  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Tarquin  a  consul 

udded   a  hundred  and   sixty-four  plebeians  to  the 

senate;^  but  it  appeiirs  that  the  senate  acted  steadily 

in  tho  interest  of  the  patricians, 

'  Livy.ii.  1,7-  "  Uvy,  ji.  18,8, 

"  XAvy  (ii.  8,  2)  abaUiiiin  frotn  saying  wlmt  the  rule  was.     Fron) 

hJH  wortln  in  iI.  27,  12  it  would  appuar  that  it  wm  not  a  very  cfl'ec- 

tiv«  reiitrictiori  on  a  rcsoluta  conaul.  *  Livy,  ii,  IH,  B. 

"   FcstUB,  ifr.  Sijpiijifalu,  quBlornion  xii.  S4,  p.  261  in  MUller'a 

vdltion:  P.  Volerins  Oons.  ex  plebe  vllAgit  in  namoruin  aenatorum 

o.  «t  U.  At  tiii. 
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The  only  important  assembly  of  the  people  was  Ihe 

one  that  was  arranged  in  centuries.    Every  one  of  the 

huadred  and  ninety-throe  centuries  had 

arranged  In       0^6  VOt©  J   Oud  &S  the  first  claSB  VOtsd    firSt 

miiitaiy  amJ  had  a  maioritv  of  the  total  number  of 

centuries.  ,,     ,  ■   ■        ,        ,       . 

votes,  it  nsually  napponotl  in  tlic  t'ioction 

of  a  consul  that  the  voLcfi  of  the  reuiauiing  four  ckssos 
wore  not  recorded.  The  assembly  of  the  thirty  curirc 
still  contitiuod  to  exist,  hut  it  soon  sank  into  insig- 
mficauce. 

In  thiH  (.'arlicat  ro()iihlican  constitution  of  Rome  the 
patricians  had  all  tlie  advantage,  since  they  alone 
Secession  of  t^*>"  ''^  ^^^^^  the  otfices  of  consul  or 
thePiebs.  dictator.  During  the  life  of  Tarquin, 
which  was  i^iolouged  for  fifteen  years  after  kis  expul- 
Mon,  they  uead  their  power  with  moderation  :  but  as 
Boon  as  the  fear  of  him  was  removed  they  hegan  to 
behave  as  the  Eupatridoj  had  behaved  in  Attica.  The 
plel>eians,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  obtsdn  justice  or 
mercy,  seceded  from  Rome  and  established  themselves 
on  Moos  Sacer,  a  hill  throe  miles  distant,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  an  independent  community. 

(3)  The  Costekt  detwees  the  Two  Obdeiis. 
lastlno  to  343  b.c. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  two  independent  city 

states  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 

was  an  inde-  did,  not  Jast  lODg :  Livy  m  vague  terms 

pendent  sutc  giyca  it  a  duration  of  some  days.    The 

for  a  time.         "  •' 

separation  into  two  states  was  obviously 

disadvantageous.      The    inhabitants    of   both    were 
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Roinans.  mid  all  Romans  were  alike  exposed  t,u 
attack  from  the  Etruscans,  the  ^Kqulans,  and  pos- 
sibly tlio  Latins,  So  long  as  they  were  divided 
into  two  states  they  had  little  chanca  of  defend- 
ing themselves  succeaafuDy :  the  patricians  were 
generals  without  Boldiers,  and  the  plobeiana  were 
an  army  without  ccunraanders.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  the  disunion  was  speedily  ended  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  two  states  of 
Kome  and  the  Mons  Sacer.  But  though  the  re- 
union of  the  two  communities  was  soon  effected, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  pLobs  hafl  for  a  short  time 
boon  an  independent  state  and  only  joined  itself 
with  tho  patricians  ^mder  compact  was  one  which 
introduced  most  unusual  features  into  the  Roman 
constitution. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  Roman  institutions 
for  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  great  socession 
to  the    Mous  Socer  aitbrds  a  suEficient 
reason  why  I  should    not  trouble    the  J^s^Ttltt 
reader  with  their  technicalities.    There  is  within  the 
nothing  else  closely  resembling  them  in 
all  history,  and  the  details  ure  useless  for  purposes  of 
Gomparison.    But  though  tho  details  may  be  neglected, 
it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  how  the  plebs  came  to  be 
a  state  within  tho  state.    There  are  other  instances  in 
history  where  there  has  been  a  state  within  a  state, 
and  some  of  these  may  perhaps  be  the  more  intelligible 
iifler  a  I'-onsideration  of  tho  position  occupied  in  the 
Roman  republic  by  tho  plebs  after  its  return  from  the 
.Mons  Saccr. 
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The  rcftson  why  the  plobs  attainecl  the  character  of 

a  state  wilhia  tho  stjito  was  that  the  imion  of  the 

communities  of  Home  and  tho  Mons  Sacer 

union^he     ^^^^  brought  iibout  by  bargaining  between 

Mons  Sacer    the  two  indcnendenl  bodies,  and  tho  plobs 

with  Rorae.      •      •        ,      ,         ,     ,.         .  , , 

insisted  that  before  it  would  consent  to 
return  it  must  be  assured  an  organisation  of  its  own 
independent  of  the  patricians.  It  ordinarily  results 
from  a  union  of  states  brought  about  by  bargaining 
that  thero  is  a  state  within  tlie  state :  lor  any  of 
the  pai'ties  to  tho  bargain  which  foars  that  after  the 
union  it  may  be  oppressed  demands  an  independent 
organisation  for  its  own  protection,  and  so  cornea  to 
be  what  is  known  as  a  state  within  tlie  state. 

The  union  between  Rome  and  the  Mons  Sacer  was 
hastily  patched  up  and  was  a  clumsy  makeshift.  It 
would  thorofore  bo  absurd  to  pretend  that 
it  bears  any  close  resemblance  to  the 
elaborate  compacts  iu  which  tho  union  of 
communities  in  a  modern  federal  state  are 
expressed.  Yet  it  does  resemble  a  federal  union  in 
one  or  two  respects  which  are  worthy  of  attention, 
though  in  much  of  its  character  it  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  such  a  union  rather  tJiim  compared. 

One  result  that  usually  occurs  when  communities 
unite  voluntarily  afttir  bargaining  is  that  the  state 
Co-ordinate  which  arises  from  the  union  has  not  one 
Kovernnients.  supreme  government,  but  has  governments 
in  the  plural.  There  must  bo  a  government  for  the 
conduct  of  business  which  affects  all  tho  parties  to  the 
bargain,  such  as  war  and  foreign  policy;  and  there 


The  union 

was  like 
a  federal 
union. 
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must  also  be  n  govemmont  for  the  protection  of  luiy 
of  the  contTftctmjj  parties  which  desires  to  huve  such 
ft  government.  Tliis  resuLt  occurred  in  tho  hasty 
uuion  of  Rome  aud  the  Moiis  Sacer  no  less  truly  than 
in  tbe  careful  coiiipRcls  which  found  federal  states  in 
modern  times.  There  was  in  the  lloinnn  republic 
after  tho  union  a  government  for  managing  tho  affairs 
common  to  the  whole  state,  such  as  war  and  foreign 
policy,  and  its  officers  were  those  known  as  cwiidc 
magistrates— a  term  which  will  be  explained  shortly. 
Thoro  was  also  a  govGrnuieiit  for  the  protection  of  tho 
plebB,  as  Iho  plcbs  desired  such  a  government:  its 
officers  were  the  tribunes  and  aidiles  elected  by  the 
plebs  from  out  of  its  own  body ;  the  plebs  also,  as  a 
state  within  the  state,  obtained  the  right  of  meeting 
together  for  the  election  of  its  ofticers  and  the  discus- 
sion of  plebeian  interests.  The  patriciant;  did  not 
need  any  soparnte  government  for  their  own  aflairs: 
they  ohtained  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  government 
which  niaiiaged  the  interests  of  the  whole  stale,  and 
thus  the  government  of  the  whole  state  was  also  a 
government  whicli  attended  to  tho  interests  of  tho 
patricifins.  There  were  then  only  two  govemraents  at 
Rome,  and  not  three.  One  was  tho  government  of  the 
whole  state,  which  in  tho  Latin  language  was  entitled 
papulus  Roinanus ;  the  other  was  the  government  of 
the  state  within  the  state,  which  was  known  as  plfihs 
Rorruxtia.  The  two  govorninents  were  co-ordinate  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  United  States  the  federal 
government  at  Washington  and  tho  government  of 
Now  Vork  at  Albany  are  co-ordinate.    Neither  could 
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coerce  or  abolish  the  other;  and  it  was  no  more 
practicable  for  the  government  of  the  populus 
Bomanus  to  destroy  the  orgattLmtio:!  of  the  pleba 
Romana  than  it  would  be  in  the  United  States  for 
the  federal  government  to  deprive  ^cw  York  of  ite 
right  to  send  two  senators  to  Congress. 

Thus  far,  then,  thare  was  sonic  analogy  between  the 

Romau  Republic  after  the  end  of  the  great  secession 

and  a  motlern  foderatiau,      Tf  wo  try  lo 

Terras  of  -^ 

union  ill  pursue  the  analogy  any  further  we  find  it 
^  '^^^'  impossible.  In  all  respects  other  than 
those  above  mentioned  the  ancient  republic  and  a 
modern  federation  stand  not  in  suuilanty  but  in 
contrast.  In  a  federal  union  the  powers  of  the  central 
or  federal  officers  are  carefully  limited  and  defined  by 
Bspresfling  in  words  what  acts  they  may  do:  at  Rome 
there  was  no  such  definition  of  the  powers  of  the 
curule  magistrates.  In  a  federal  union  it  is  settled 
that  all  the  states  which  contract  to  unite  together 
shall  take  part  In  managing  the  federal  or  central 
governiiicnts  :  at  Rome  the  ]iatriclan8  tacitly  received 
a  couiplete  monopoly  of  ofticn  in  the  government  of 
the  whole  state.  In  a  folcnition  there  is  alwft}-a 
a  supreme  law-court  endowed  with  authority  to 
interpret  the  exact  meaning  of  the  rules  which  settle 
what  acts  the  federal  otHcers  may  do  and  what  they 
may  not :  in  Rome  there  could  be  no  such  couit.  for 
there  were  no  rules  to  interpret.  In  short,  in  ft 
Federation  all  sorts  nf  proeaiitions  arc  taken  to  guard 
against  conflicts  between  the  co-ordinato  govern- 
ments: at  Rome  no  such  precautions  wore  adopted. 
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aud  for  several  genorations  after  the  great  secession 
the  internal  history  of  the  republic  consists  of  au 
endless  duel  between  two  evenly  matchod  antagonists, 
the  government  of  the  populns  and  the  government 
of  tbe  plebs. 

The  records  that  have  coine  down  to  us  about  the 
early  years  of  the  strife  between  the  two  orders  are 
probably  untrustworthy  and  are  certainly  ... 
most  wcan'soine  to  re.id.  It  vfill  surtico  to  amend 
here  to  aay  that  after  forty  or  fifty  years  "  *"™' 
the  contest  became  intolerable,  and  it  was  agreed 
by  the  two  orders  to  elect  ten  commissioners,  the 
Decemviri,  to  be  tho  sole  maj^ietrates  in  the  state,  to 
reform  the  law  aud  to  propose  a  new  constitution. 
The  decemvirs  of  the  Hrst  year  did  their  work  well : 
those  of  the  second  abused  their  powers  and  were 
overthrown  through  a  tumult  and  a  new  secession 
of  the  plebs.  This  time, also,  the  plebeians  demanded 
oonditions:  it  was  eventually  agreed  that  the  two 
govenmioats  of  the  populus  and  the  plebs,  which 
had  been  put  into  abej'anoo  during  the  rule  of  the 
docemvirs,  should  be  restored,  and  left  to  continue 
their  strife  almost  under  the  same  conditions  as 
before. 

A  convenient  point  of  time  for  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  two  govermnonts  of  Rome  may  be  found 
about  twenty  years  after  the  overthrow  of 

■^   ''  Ggvernments 

the  decemvirate.    The  government  of  the  oruie  Popuius 
whole  state  had  three  component  parts,  ^^^^ 
magistrates,  senate,  and  an  aasoinbly :  the 
govommont  of  the  state  within  the  state  had  only 
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two,  namely  mngistrfttes  and  an  assembly  of  the 
plebeians. 

The  magistratos  of  the  whole  state  were  two  consuls, 
occasionally  a  dictator  for  six  months,  and  once  in 
(j)Popuitis:  '^vsry  five  years  two  censors.  All  these 
Cuniie  ma{»istrates  had  the  iniperium  or  ri<^ht  1*) 

aps     es.    cQjjjjjij^nj .  jjj  toitoti  of  their  possession  of 

it  they  used  a  Beli-a  curviis  or  chair  of  state,  and 
for  that  reason  they  were  called  curule  magistrates. 
There  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  no  rule  settling  that  they 
could  make  coiiiiuands  only  of  certain  kinds:  all  of 
them  could  mako  commands  of  every  kind.  The 
commands  of  a  dictator  muat  in  al]  eases  be  obeyed, 
unless  perchance  they  were  resisted  by  rebellion.  The 
other  curnlo  magistrates,  though  they  could  issue 
commands  nf  every  kind,  were  siibjoct  to  a  strange 
restriction,  whereby  all  their  commands  if  issued 
withiacortaiiilocallimitsco«ld  be  deprived  of  validity 
and  coercive  force.  The  ai-ea  within  which  tlicy  could 
thus  be  reduced  to  poworlessness  comprised  tho  city 
of  Rome  and  a  precinct  extending  to  a  width  of 
one  uiilo  outside  the  walls.  When  they  were  out- 
side the  one-miie  limit,  they  were  absolute ;  as 
soon  as  thoy  came  within  it,  they  wore  subject  to  a 
rostriction  of  a  most  drastic  character,  as  will  shortly 
be  exjjlained. 

The  remaining  two  elements  tn  tho  government  of 
tho  whole  state  were  tho  senate  and  the  assembly  of 
Senate  aod  the  populus.  Of  tfa 6  Senate  I  need  only 
centories.  pjiy  ^hat  it  retained  the  same  constitution 
as  it  had  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic,  and  tho 
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stenators  were  still  nominatcft  hy  the  consuls,^  The 
nBsembly  of  the  popiilus  was  the  comitia  centwriata 
arrauged  in  a  hundred  aiid  uinety-tbxeo  centuries. 
The  pabricians  supplied  only  six  centuries  and  had 
only  six  votes :  the  remiiining  votes,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  in  number,  were  g:iTen  by  the  plebeians. 
As  Serviiis  had  arranged  the  peoples  in  centuries 
according  to  military  officioncy,  and  therefore  inciden- 
tally according  to  wealth,  the  whole  plebeian  vote 
was  controlled  hy  the  men  of  siibstanco  among  the 
plebeians.  The  nienof  siibstanco  were  yeomen  owning 
the  freehold  of  a  farm  adequate  for  the  comfortable 
support  of  a  family  and  one  or  two  slaves.  They  were 
numerically  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  plebeian 
population,  but  they  supplied  the  eighty  centuries  in 
the  tirst  class  of  the  infantry  as  well  as  twelve  cen- 
turies of  horsemen.  Their  ninety-two  votes  were 
nearly  half  the  total  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
The  four  lower  classeB  of  the  plebeians  usually  followed 
the  lead  of  the  first  class.  The  assembly,  then,  was 
adminibly  adapted  to  give  expression  to  the  wishes 
of  the  most  indepuudent  and  intelligent  members  of 
the  plebeian  order,  ami  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  it 
might  have  removed  the  grievances  of  the  pleba  by 
electing  a  plebeian  to  be  consul.  Tliere  was.  however. 
one  circumstance  which  made  it  entirely  incapable  of 


'  Sea  p.  ilfl.  Tliu  iluty  o(  uomiiiiitiuyaijiiai-orsreintiioeil  witli  tlio 
consuls  for  nuurl}'  a  coiilnry  and  a  half  iiftvt  i1il>  ugo  of  (Jio  Deueni- 
riratfl,  when  nboiit  312  b,c.  the  Lex  Oviuia  transfon^d  it  to  tbw 
L'enson.  FestDK,  p.  '24ti\  ^lommacn ,  Jf.  Stij.ii<i<rr.rht,vu\.  Li.  under  thii 
li«arj  /)«  Ctiumr:  AuJiMlwiff  tier  SenalslUte  (iu  edition  of  1874. 
p.  395,  note  2). 
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(2)  Plebs : 
Tribunes. 


any  such  iunovatioa.  Its  presidont  was  always  a, 
curiile  tnagistrate  and  tliorefore  a  patrician,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  president  he  liad  the  power  of  refusing 
to  receive  votes  for  any  candidate  whom  he  declared 
to  be  incapable  of  being  elected.* 

The  govermnciit  of  the  plehs  comprised  only  two 
elements,  namely  magistrates  and  a  popular  assembly. 
The  magistrates  of  the  plebs  were  tribunes 
and  jediles,  the  tribunes  being  beyond  com- 
parison tho  more  important.  The  powers 
of  the  tribunes  had  grown  immensely  since  iheir  first 
institution.  In  the  original  compact  after  the  seces- 
sion it  was  merely  settled  that  their  persons  were 
inviolable,  and  they  might  protect  citizens  against 
senioncos  of  magistrates.  Wo  know  also  that  the 
plebs  eollectively  made  &  vow  that  they  would  join 
in  taking  vengeance  on  any  one  who  used  force 
against  a  tribune;  and  we  can  see  also  that  it  was 
imderstood  from  the  beginning  that  the  tribunes  had 
no  power  except  within  the  city  of  Home  and  in  its 
precinct,  which  extended  a  mile  outside  the  walls. 
From  an  origin  so  seemingly  humble  tho  powers  of 
the  tribunes  hud  by  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Decemviri,  become 
very  coraprohcnsive.  The  tribunes  had  very  Httle 
power  to  couiniand,  but  great  power  to  forbid.  Within 
the  one-mile  limit,  by  their  intercestrio  or  interven- 
tion, they  could  prohibit  any  command  of  any  other 
magistrate,  and  if  a  comniimd  had  been  given  they 
could  deprive  it  of  validity.    They  had.  then,  a  power 


'  Lsvy.  iii.  21,  8. 
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of  annuUiiig  any  harsh  sentences  pronounced  by 
magistrates ;  and  they  had  a  more  formidable  weapon 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  levy  of  a  Roman  army. 
There  was  no  permanent  arniy,  and  iu  almost  every 
year  a  new  army  Latl  to  be  enrolled.  The  eiuolmenl 
took  place  on  the  Cajwtol,^  and  so  the  tribunes  could 
slop  the  levy  if  they  chose.  Besides  their  i7itercessio 
the  tribunes  had  other  powers :  their  power  of  pro- 
tecting' citizens  was  so  highly  valued  by  the  people 
[hat  they  were  forbidden  to  be  absent  a  whole  day 
from  Konie,  and  wore  bound  to  keep  the  doors  of 
thotr  houses  open  through  the  night :  they  could 
Bunmion  gatherings  of  the  plobs,  and  these  gather- 
ings could  propose  resolutioni?  and  put  them  to  the 
vote. 

The  assembly  of  the  plebeians  was  known  as  con- 
cilium 2ylf!lji^-  The  rural  territory  of  Kome  had  now 
been  divided  into  seventeen  local  tribes,  concilium 
so  that  with  the  four  urban  tribes  of  P'ebis. 
Servius  there  were  twenty-one  in  all.  The  freehold 
lauds  of  the  citizens  were  enrolled  according  to 
locality  in  one  or  othur  of  tlicse  tribes;  and  thus 
eveiy  landowner,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  was 
a  member  of  some  tribe.  The  concilium  plebis  con- 
sisted of  those  landowners  who  wore  plebeians, 
and  in  the  concilium  each  tribe  had  one  vote.  The 
concilium  elected  the  tribunes  and  the  a^diles. 
Resolutions  when  proposed  to  it  were  called  lioga- 
ticns ;  if  they  were  accepted  by  it  they  were  Pkhist'lta 
or  resolutions  of  the  plebs.     Many  doubts  about  the 

*  Polybius,  vi.  10,  6,  and  Livy,  jncvi  31,  II. 
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bmditig  effect  of  plebiscita  at  different  parts  of 
Roman  history  have  been  raised  by  loose  statn- 
ment-s  of  niieieiiL  liistitriaus,  wlio  at  three  wry 
different  epochs  say  it  was  enacted  that  plebiscita 
should  be  binding  on  all  Roman  citizens.  It  ts 
certain  that  from  the  first  secession  of  the  plebs  to 
the  Mons  Saccr  Lo  the  end  of  lioman  republican 
history  resohitions  of  the  plebs  were  binding  on  all 
plebeians ;  and  it  also  seems  certain,  from  the  success 
of  the  patricians  in  preventing  the  Licinian  Roga- 
tions, after  they  had  bocoiue  plcbisoita,  from  having 
the  force  of  law  till  the  senate  had  sanctioned  them, 
that,  at  tho  time  (twenty  years  after  the  Decemvtrate) 
at  which  I  am  taiviug  my  survey  of  the  constitution, 
plebiscita  were  not  binding  on  any  others  than 
plebda&s  till  they  received  a  sanction  from  somo 
body  which  could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  patricians 
or  of  both  orders  together.' 

The  plan  of  limiting  the  tribnnal  power  by  setting 
merely  local  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  it  had  the 
result,  that  while  the  curule  magistrates 
were  absolute  in  the  open  country,  the 
tribunes  liad  in  the  city  such  a  nmrked 
supremacy  that  they  could  always  reduce 
government  to  a  standstill,  though  they 
could  not  govern  themselves.  The  arrangement  is 
the  more  strange  because  the  tribunes,  who  \vere 
supreme  in  tho  city,  were  elected  by  tho  coimtry  folk, 


ConllLCt  of 
powers 

clumsily 
avoided  by 
settiner  local 
limitatioiis. 


'  The  qneiition  of  tlic  biadiii^  Eocoo  of  plebUoitA  it  extremely  well 
ilIicijaEiedliy  Mr.  Strat^han  DavidHon  in  SnitUi's  Diet.  Afiti^.,  third 
odition,  article  PUhinritum .  \fA.  ji.  |>,  437. 
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who  had  seveuteeii  votes  out  of  tweuty-one  in  l-ho 
concilium  plebia,  while  in  tho  cleclicm  of  curiile 
magistrates,  who  woro  absolute  m  tho  country,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  townsfolk,  omug 
to  superior  organisation,  took  the  leading  part 

We  hove  observed  tlial  in  the  expansive  city  state 
of  Athens  there  was  a  conflict  between  tho  privileged 
class  of  the  Eupatridaj  and  the  uaprivi-  strife  of  the 
loged  common  folk,  that  tho  privileged  <"^e"- 
class  fuiitifl  it  well  to  make  concessions,  and  that  the 
conflict  was  ended  by  the  making  of  a  govemnient 
of  compromiBe.  In  Rome  also  there  was  a  conflict 
between  theprivile^ed  patricians  and  the  nnprivilegcd 
pleb-s ;  but  the  strife  was  for  bitterer  tban  at  Athens, 
because  the  plebs.  though  it  was  excluded  from 
bearing  office  in  the  government  of  the  whole  state, 
had  a  government  of  its  own,  and  the  contest  was 
fought  out,  not  merely  between  two  classes  but 
between  two  govermuents.  Tho  extreme  bitterness 
of  the  strife  at  Rome  makes  it  needless  for  ine  to 
speak  of  its  details,  because  it  was  a  unique  strife, 
and  is  useless  for  comparison  with  any  other.  But 
tbe  motive  which  induced  tho  patricians  to  make 
concessions  waa  the  same  as  had  influenced  tbe 
Eupatridaj :  they  wanted  zealous  and  willing  service 
in  the  army  from  the  unprivileged  class,  and  could 
not  get  it  unless  they  gave  thera  privileges. 

In  order  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  and  the  eitension  of  privileges  to  the 
plebs,  it  is  necessary  to  note  what  the  wars  were,  and 
when  the  chief  concessiona  were  made.     For  about 
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three  generations  after  the  secession  of  tile  pkba  the 
Romana,  with  the  aid  of  contingents  from  their 
Reasons  for  "U'es  the  Lntlns,  waged  a  war  nearly 
compromise,  gyery  summer  against  the  Volscians  and 
.'Equiaijs.  These  wars  did  not  lead  to  any  con- 
siderable conquest  of  tisrritury  on  either  side,  but 
they  were  exhausting  from  their  perpetual  recur- 
reaee.  About  ninety  years  after  the  secession  the 
Romans  undertook  the  foruiidable  euterprise  of  the 
capture  of  Veii,  the  great  stron^'hold  of  the  Etruscans. 
It  cost  them  a  siege  of  ten  years,  and  compelled  them 
for  the  first  time  to  keep  the  legions  imdcr  arms, 
winter  and  summer  alike.  In  the  year  390  B.C.'  the 
Romans  suttereJ  the  greatest  humiliation  that  ever 
befell  tbeiu.  A  great  horde  of  Gauls  came  down 
from  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  captured  all  the  city 
of  Rome  except  the  citadel  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
following  ymr  ihe  Gauls  went  away  again ;  but  the 
Romans  learned  that  the  Latins,  who  had  for  ages 
been  their  allies  and  in  some  degree  their  dependents, 
had  declared  that  the  alliance  was  at  an  end.  The 
years  that  followed  must  have  been  years  of  great 
ciitiicnlty  for  the  Romans,  and  even  perhaps  of  peril. 
The  Gaula  renewed  thoir  inroads,  though  tlioy  came 
no  more  to  Rome  itself;  the  Romans  bad  no  Latiu 
contingent  to  help  them  ;  they  couM  not  venture  to 
roduco  the  Latins  to  obedience  by  force ;  all  they 
could  do  in  that  direction  was  to  Lhreaten  the  Latin 


'  I  litive  deai^'nedly  ab^taiuud  from  meutjoiiiij)}  iatee  boforc  this 
j-ear,  becao^e  1  do  not  think  tli«  earlier  part  of  the  chrouutugy  of 
th«  RanuLti  anu^hliitl*  in  truatwortliy. 
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city  of  Tiisculum  and  compel  it  to  accept  incorpora- 
tion, on  terms  which  we  do  not  know  precisely,  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  After  a  lapse,  however,  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  Rome  was  strong  again,  and 
in  the  year  342  b.l\  it  was  able  to  attack  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  two  years  later  to  engage  in  a  general  war 
against  the  Latin  federation,  which  was  a  greater 
undertaking  than  any  it  had  yet  attempted.  It  was 
during  the  iinminence  of  this  war  that  the  patricians 
finally  withdrew  from  their  attitnde  of  resistance  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  plebs;  and  from  the 
moment  they  did  so,  the  period  of  sharp  strife 
between  the  government  of  the  popiiUis  and  the 
government  of  the  plebs  was  at  an  end. 

During  the  period,  then,  of  about  a  century  aad 
a  half  between  the  secesRion  of  the  plebs  and  the 
great  struggle  with  the  Latins,  the  Romans  were 
engaged  in  a  series  of  wars  which  steadily  increased 
in  magnitude.  As  their  wars  grew  in  .scale,  so  did 
their  need  for  the  zealous  services  of  the  plebeian 
soldiers,  and  the  necessity  of  making  them  contented 
by  redressing  their  grievances.  While  their  wars 
were  petty,  the  concessions  were  trivial;  but  when 
the  pressure  of  foreign  enemies  became  severe,  sub- 
stantial privileges  were  granted. 

There  wore  throe  epochs  in  which  the  patricians 
yielded  something  to  the  plebs.  The  first  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  the  petty  wars  with  the  Volecians 
and  yKquians  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs. 
The  second  came  in  367  B.C.  during  the  period 
of   the    great   pressure    of   foreign    danger,   when 
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the  Qaiils  repoatod  thoic  attacks  and  the  Latius 
refused  to  give  assistance.  The  third  was  in 
342  B.C.  when  a  groat  war  with  the  Samnites  was 
in  progress,  and  a  greater  war  with  the  Latins  was 
near  at  hand. 

The  grievances  of  the  plebs  were  too  manifold  to 
set  down  in  a  catalogue.  Some  were  social,  some 
Grievances  economic,  and  one  was  political.  The 
of  the  plebs.  political  grievance,  which  was  felt  more 
continuously  than  any  of  the  other  hardships,  con- 
sisted in  the  e:tclusiun  of  plebeians  Irom  all  the  curule 
magistracies.  It  was  regarded  as  an  injustice  not 
only  by  the  rich  plebeians,  whom  it  shut  out  from 
military  command  and  from  the  highest  dignity  in 
tho  state,  but  also  by  the  poor,  who  felt  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  treated  with  consideration  by 
a  commander  belonging  to  their  own  order  than  they 
would  be  under  a  patrician  general. 
Concessions  '^^^*^  couoessions  made  by  the  patricians 
made  by  the  at  the  three  epochs  that  have  been  named 
pa  nciaas.       ^.jj  ^^^^^  ^^  enumerated. 

1,  During  their  potty  wars  of  early  times  they 
merely  yielded  on  two  points,  and  did  not  go  nearly 
Early  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  plebeians.     They 

(i^roed  that  intermarriage  between  the 
orders  should  be  legal,  and  they  took  a 
short  step,  but  only  a  short  one,  towards  remedying 
the  political  grievance.  This  step  they  took  by 
putting  the  consulship  in  couiiDission:  instead  of 
two  consuls  there  were  to  be  other  oilicora  (three, 
four,  or  six  in  number)  called  ruilitary  iribuneti  wiih 


concessions 
tnvial. 
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conmdar  jiown;  and  ploboians  woro  made  eligible  as 
military  tribunes.  The  new  arrangement  did  not 
please  tUe  plebeians,  and  the  division  of  command 
between  several  officers  led  to  diminisbed  efficiency 
of  the  (irmy  in  warfare. 

2.  In  367  li.c,  the  patricians  agreed  to  the  famous 
Licinian  Rogations.  They  wero  called  rogations 
because  that  was  the  proper  name  for  Lteiniao 
proposals  that  were  first  mooted  in  the  Roe^iioii*- 
conciliuiu  plebts.  These  particidar  proposals  were 
made  by  a  tribune  named  Licinius,  and  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  plebeian  assembly.  Two 
of  them  wore  economic  in  character  and  were  designed 
for  the  relief  of  plebeians  who  had  lost  their  farms 
through  the  invasions  of  the  Crauls  and  had  been 
reduced  to  penury;  the  third  dealt  boldly  with  the 
political  question,  and  ran  to  the  ctibct  that  hence- 
forth couHuls,  not  military  tribunes,  should  bo  elected, 
and  that  one  consul  must  in  every  year  be  a  plebeian.' 
The  proposals  for  several  years  continued  to  be  mere 
plebiscita,  without  binding  force.  In  307  it.c.  the 
Bonato  and  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians  gave 
their  assent  to  them,  and  the  plebiscita  were  turned 
into  laws.  In  return  for  this  boon  the  plebeians 
agreed  that  the  consuls  should  no  longer  have  the 
administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  city,  and  that 
this  function  should  be  transferred  to  a  new 
magistrate,  a  praetor,  who  mxist  always  be  a 
patrician.^ 

3.  The  third  Liciniiui  Law  would  have  sufficed  to 

'  Livy,  vl.  35,  -I,  &.  ■  Livy.  vi  42,  1 1-14. 
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put  an  end  to  the  strife  between  the  ordere,  if  it  had 

been  faithfully  observed.    In  several  of  the  years 

Third  between  355  and  343  the  patricians  were 

Licinian       foolish  enough  to  get  it  evaded  and  to 

^uiy  secure  the  election  of  two  consuls  from 

observed,     their  own  order.    In  the  elections  for  the 

year  342,  when  the  Sanmite  war  had  already  begun, 

they  desisted  from  their  foUy,  and  from  that  time 

forth  one  of  the  consuls  was  always  a  plebeian. 


4,  The  Expansion  or  Rome  and  the  Complete 
Reconciliation  of  rtiE  Ohders,  343-275  r.c. 

The  expansion  of  Uome,  which   began  with  the 

Samnite  and  Latin  w.irs  and  continued  till  275  B.C., 

when  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Italy, 

Expanaon  _  -' ' 

conduced  to  coutribiited  very  largely  to  make  the 
recon  a  on.  j^Q^^.m  state  a  united  coiiuiiunity  and  to 
ensure  it  a  well-balanced  constitution.  In  the  wars 
of  conquest  the  common  folk  furnished  the  soldiers, 
and  as  their  willing  service  was  most  urgently  needed, 
the  consent  of  the  rich  was  given  to  all  their  rea- 
sonable demands,  and  indeed  to  one  which  seems 
unreasonable.  The  conquests  put  an  end  to  extreme 
economic  inequalities,  as  large  portions  of  the  con- 
quered lands  were  distributed  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  so  that  the  destitute,  if  they  were  willing  to 
be  industrious,  could  rise  to  the  level  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Lastly,  the  spreading  out  of  the  Roman 
citizens  over  ji  large  area,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  new  outlying  groups  of  them,  tended 
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to  establish  that  sort  of  equipoise  between  the 
populations  of  the  city  and  the  rural  territory 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  coimplex  city  state,  and 
which  ensures  in  such  states  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  political  power  among  the  classes  of  the 
comni  unity. 

The  task  of  dealing  wisely  with  conquered  com- 
munities and  conquered  territory  is  perhaps  the  most 
dif&cult  that  occurs  In  the  whole  range  of  s^tuement* 
politics.  The  Romans  at  the  ending  of  of  Romans 
each  of  the  wars  which  gave  them  the  on  conquered 
mastery  of  Italy  performed  it  admirably,  '"*e. 
Their  plan  of  dealing  with  conquered  towns  was  to 
isolate  each  of  them  completely  by  breaking  any  tiea 
which  hod  hitherto  united  them  together,  to  insist 
that  none  of  them  should  have  any  relfttions  with 
any  external  community  except  Rome,  and  then  to 
decide  in  each  case  what  the  relations  with  Rome 
should  be.  As  to  the  land  in  couc|uered  communities, 
the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  in  private  ownership : 
this  they  left  to  its  old  proprietors ;  hut  whatever  had 
been  common  or  public  land  they  took  into  their 
own  hands  and  gave  it  out  to  Roman  citizens,  who 
were  thus  tempted  to  settle  upon  it.  There  were, 
however,  certain  spots  which  they  treated  differently. 
Whenever  a  town  was  of  great  strateg'ic  importance 
they  made  a  more  formal  occupation  of  it,  which 
must  have  involved  some  expropriation  of  old  private 
owners:  they  established  in  the  place  a  large  body 
of  settlers  who  obtained  advantageous  conditions  on 

a  understanding  that  they  and  their  children  after 
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them  would  act  as  a  garrison  and  hold  the  place  in 
the  Roman  interest.  If  the  town  thus  occu]iiu{I  was 
ou  the  sea-coast  the  settlers  retained  the  lull  ri^^'hts 
of  Roman  citizenship,  and  could  vote  at  n  Roman 
olecticn  aud  couM  hold  a  Roman  magistracy:  if  the 
place  lay  inland,  the  settkrs  were  not  called  Romans 
bat  Latins:  it  seems  to  be  certain  ihat  the  Latin 
settlers  had  no  sort  of  Roman  citizenship,  but  they 
certainly  enjoyed  such  substantial  advantages  that 
the  Romans  bad  no  difficulty  in  attracting  men  to 
the  settlements  which  possessed  only  the  Latin 
l)rivilej,''e8. 

The  relations  that  were  set  up  between  the  Romans 
and  the  many  Italian  commimities  that  they  cou- 
Italian  quered  need  not  be  discussed  at  length. 

cororoumties,  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  note  that  in 
allies,  in  fact  t'he  period  now  before  us  the  Romans  did 
Bubjecta.  ^j^^  except  iu  very  few  instances,  admit 
the  conquered  to  any  sort  of  Roman  citizenship, 
either  cwni  auffrai/iu  or  smt  euffnigio.  It  was  not 
till  after  200  b.c.  that  thoy  took  to  incori)orating  the 
conquered  in  large  numbers.^  During  the  period  of 
expansion  they  relied  ou  their  garrisons  to  maintain 
their  hold  on  Italy.  The  conquered  communities 
were  dignified  with  the  euphemistio  appellations  of 
ciintates  jlifdenita:  or  nocii  iHqmli  Ho-ma'tii,  but  in 
truth  they  were  merely  client  slates  dependent  on 
a  powerful  patron,  and  wore  as  far  from  being  oqual 
allies  of  Rome  as  are  the  native  princes  of  India  from 
being  equals  with  the  Rrltish  Empire. 

)  MHri{uftrdt,  Homivcfie  Stual/tutrtraitunfi,  i,  '2U-34. 
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The  malting  tmd  maintenance  of  a  system  capable 

of  keeping  the  conquered  peoples  in  fairly  contented 

Bubiection   to  Rome  was    a  work    that  „,   .  . 
''  Work  done 

needed  wise  foresight  and  consistent  by  the 
Btatesiimnship.  Such  foresiglit.  and  states-  ^°*  "' 
manship  could  not  be  found  except  in  some  per- 
manent organ  of  government,  and  in  Rome  the  only 
pormaneat  organ  was  the  senate.  On  the  senate 
accordingly  devolved  the  whole  work  of  planting  the 
garrisons  (colonuc)  and  dealing  with  the  client  states, 
and,  as  the  senate  performed  its  task  admirably,  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  influence  of 
that  assembly,  which  ha<l  been  great  before,  now  rose 
so  high  as  to  give  it  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  Konian  government.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
history  of  Home  in  this  period  with  that  of  Venice 
from  1172  a.».  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
m.ay  bo  inferred  that  when  a  city  state  undertakes 
the  intricate  business  of  managing  depcndeiicios,  it 
needs  some  permanent  advisory  body  resembling  the 
Roman  senate.  The  Roman  senate  had  probably  all 
the  greater  authority  because  it  had  no  power:  every 
magistrate  was  legally  free  to  neglect  its  advice,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  its  advice  was  invariably  aaked 
and  followed  iii  every  question  of  importance  that 
arose  in  any  department  of  the  government. 

The  conceasious  to  the  plebeians,  which  coincided 
in  time  witli  the  conquest  of  Italy^  may  be  briefly 
Hummed  up.      By  the  year  300  u.c.  all   t,ex 
magistracies,   as    well    as    the    religions    Horteoaia. 
dignities  of  the  pontificate  and  augurship,  were  acces- 
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able  to  plebeians.'  Sfaurtly  afterwards  there  was  a 
UsL  conflict  between  the  orders,  which  was  ended  in 
287  ac.  by  the  very  important  Lex  Hortensio.  We 
do  not  know  firom  what  causes  it  arose,  because  the 
eleventh  book  of  Livy  has  been  lost;  bat  from  an 
ancient  epilutne  of  that  book  we  leara  that  the  plebe 
was  fur  some  reason  so  discontented  that  it  seveded 
to  the  Janiculum,  a  suburb  of  Rome  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  river  Tiber,  but  was  imiuced  to  return  by 
a  plebeian  dictator,  Uortensius.  From  the  jurists  uf 
much  later  centuries,  Gaius  and  Pomponius,  we  learn 
the  oatore  of  the  law  by  which  the  dictator  appeased 
the  discontent  of  the  plebeians.  By  the  Lex  Hor- 
leusia  it  was  ordained  that  all  pUbiseita  or  resolu- 
tions passed  iti  the  concilium  pUsbis  should  have 
the  force  of  laws  and  be  binding  oo  plebeians  and 
patriciaDS  alike.^ 

The  Lex  Hortonsia  of  2H7   B.C.  marked  the  end 
of  all  discord  between  the  orders.    When  the  strife 

was  ended  the  plebeians  had  two  odvan- 
TbePlebs        ,  ,1  •   -  ,1     .V- 

wu  the  more  tages  over  the  patricians :  ail  omccs  were 

favoured  Q|)Qn  iq  (.jjg  plebeians, but  the  tribuneship 
and  plehetao  ledileship  were  closed  against 
patricians;  and  the  plebeians  iu  their  ct'^ict/ium  had 
the  power  of  legislating-  for  both  orders,  while  there 
was  no  patrician  assembly  that  possessed  any  similar 
power. 

>  Liry,  x.  6-8,  ctpccmtly  x.  8,  8  tnd  x.  9,  S. 
*  The  Diffut  of  Jaatiobm,  i.  3,  %  8,  ia  t  long  qauUtion  from 
PomiioQiu. 
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5.  The  United  Roman  Commonwealth. 

287  B.C, — 201  B-C. 


After  the  liortensian  Law  had  boon  passed.  Lhu 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  biirgesses  were  a  single 
commuttity,  all  having  the  same  interests  and  living 
under  ji  single  government.  As  they  had  spread 
themselvos  over  a  wide  area,  and  ruled  over  largo 
populations  akin  to  themselves,  whom  they  might 
soon  think  of  taking  into  their  own  commonwealth, 
they  furnish  a  remarkable  iiistance  of  an  expanded 
and  expanding  city  ataCe ;  and  they  lived  under 
one  of  those  balanced  eonstitutioDB  which  are 
characteristic  of  svich  slates, 

111  proof  of  these  assertions  I  shall  give  some  par- 
ticidars  concerning  the  structure  of  their  common- 
wealth, the  populations  subject  to  theiri,  and  the 
nature  of  their  constitutiou.  The  point  of  time 
for  which  such  particulars  can  best  be  given  lies 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  against 
^^  HaimibiiL 
^^P  The  territory  occupied  by  fully  quallEed  Houian 
W  citiKons  comprised  those  parts  of  Italy  wliere  Roman 

I  farmers  had  settled  as  private  individuals,  _. 

I  and  also  a  few  towns  aloug  the  sea-coa^t  of  Romau 

I  where  garrisons  of  burgesses  had  been     ^ '  ^"' 

I  planted.    The  districts  in  which  there  was  at  least  a 

I  good  sprinkling  of  Roman  settlers  comprised  (1)  the 

I  southern    part  of    Etruria,   which    became    Roman 

I  territory  after  the  capture  of  Veil  about  3iJ5  b.o.j 


Ids 
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(2)  Latiuni,  tho  valley  of  the  Liris  and  Catnptmia,  in 
which  allotiuents  were  made  in  338,  at  the  end  of 
the  groat  Latin  war:  and  (3)  Piconum.a  largo  district 
on  the  Adriatic  Soa,  which  had  boon  ccmquorod  and 
distribiited  among  the  citizens  in  232.^  The  maritime 
garrisons  were  nine  or  ton  in  tiunibor;^  tlic  I'urthcst 
distant  were  Sinitesaa,  not  I'ar  from  Capua,  and 
Sena  Gallica,  just  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of 
Piccnuin,  both  of  them  more  thaji  a  hundred  iniles 
firom  Rorno. 

The  non-Roman  population  of  Italy  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  divided  into  two  classes — Latini  and 
civitates  fijedeiutie.  The  most  important  of  the  com- 
munities that  bore  the  Latin  name  were  thirty-three 
inland  garrisons  (coltmia:)  of  settlers.'  They  were 
scattored  over  all  the  middle  parts  of  Italy  from 
Ariminum  to  Pa^stum  and  Bnmdisium.  All  the 
population  other  than  the  Latins  were  counted  as 
allies  of  the  Romans.  These  allies  were  expected  lo 
furnish  troops  to  the  Romans,  and  were  to  that 
extent  client  states ;  but  still  tbey  wore  clients  whom 
it  was  nccessjiry  for  the  Romans  to  treat  in  a  con- 
ciliatory way,  because  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  furnish  their  contingents  willingly,  and  those 
contingents  should  tight  zealously;  and  they  were 
for  that  reason  in  a  far  better  position  than  if  they 
had  toun  tributaries. 


I  Polybiiia,  ii.  il. 

''  Staf^anriLt,  Slaatapervraltuti'i,  i.  3d. 

'  Kijt  »  lintiA  i\wat  Bflu  yivn<[iiJ.iAt,  StaaUvtrwaltuiiif,  wqL  i.  p.  49. 
Antiuin  aud  >ju.£rLcuin  muat  ]jb  nniiLtvil. 
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Tho  work  of  government  in  the  Koman  comiuon- 
wealth  wa»  shared  between  (1)  theinuijis- 

'  "  Faclors  in 

trales,  (2)  the  senate,  and  (3)   the   fully   the  Govern- 
qiinUlied  burgesses  in  their  nssomblies.         aitax. 

The  magistraoios  were  now  very  iitimorons;  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  specify  tlio  functions  of  each 
of  thorn,  as  they  had  now  ceased  to  come  (i) 

into  active  conflict  with  one  another.  Tho  M^E'stniics. 
distinction  between  curule  and  nou-cunde  magistrates 
was  atill  maintained,  Tho  curule  magistrates  wore, 
as  they  had  always  been,  thoso  who  had  the  imperium 
and  were  qualified  to  command  an  army  in  the 
field.  The  most  important  were  the  consuls,  with 
occasionally  a  dictator  over  tliom,  the  censors  and 
the  pnt'tors.  The  dictator  was  named  by  a  consul. 
The  other  curule  magistrates  were  elected  by  the 
centuries.  The  important  non-curule  maffistrates, 
the  tribunes,  and  jcdiles  were  elected  by  the  con- 
cilium plebis :  the  tribunes  liati  the  same  powers  as 
to  earlier  limes,  but,  being  in  general  satisfied  with 
the  oomluct  of  the  curule  magistratos.  no  longer 
impederl  theiu  in  the  work  uf  goveniing;. 

The  senate  was  by  far  the  most  inlliiential  organ 
in  the  government,  and   we  must   take  (2) 

uote  of  its  composition  and  authority.  Senate. 

The  composition  of  the  senate  dopendod  on  tho 
method  ol'  nominating  seriatora.  The  ccasors  every 
five  years  revised  the  list  of  senators,  adding  new 
names,  and,  if  necessary,  removing  men  guilty  of 
disgraceful  conduct.'     Until  the  battle  of  Canc«  the 

•  Livy,  xvUi.  Epitomo, 
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censors  were  uot  bound  by  any  rule  ot  precedent  in 
the  choice  of  new  sonators,  hut  aa  a  matler  of  course 
they  admitted  men  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  niagistral,ea.  At  Cannae,  in  216  B.c.,  more 
than  half  the  senators  were  killed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  rule  in  filling  the  vacancies.  A 
dictator,  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  wlio  was  appointed  to 
choose  new  senators,  admitted  all  men  who  since  the 
la&t  census  had  tilled  any  magistracy,  whether  curule 
or  non-cunde,  and  all  who  for  distinction  in  battle 
had  been  allowed  to  adorn  their  houses  with  trophies, 
or  had  received  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
comrade.'^  The  precedent  which  he  then  set  was 
followed  by  the  censors  on  iiiture  occasions. 

The  authority  of  the  senate  may  be  shortly  summed 
up  by  Haying  that  it  had  the  control  of  expenditure 
Powers  of  *iid  all  that  naturally  wont  with  that 
the  Senate,  control.^  A  practice  had  grown  up  under 
which  no  sum  of  money  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
treasury  (except  small  sums  for  the  regular  and 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  consul)  without  a  decree 
of  the  senate.  Annod  with  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  senate  controlled  all  departments  of  government. 
Their  decrees  settled  all  military  expenditure,  deter- 
mined in  what  regions  campaigns  should  be  under- 
taken, and,  if  they  thought  tit,  what  magistrates 
should  bo  comuuiiidcrs.  Tbuy  could  prolong  the 
command  of  a  general  beyond  his  year  of  magistracy, 

t  Livy,  xxiji.  23,  6,€. 
^  Polybiua,  vi.    13,   15,  cuul    17.     Tlioeu  cliAptcra  arc  the  ohief 
Kourocf  ui  our  knowlvi^jjt-  of  Ihv  pow«r  uf  th«  aenatc, 
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(31 
Three 
popular 
assemblies. 


and.  wken  he  had  ended  the  war  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  could  give  or  withhold  the  honour  of  a 
triumph.  Negotiations  vdth  foreign  states  were 
entirely  in  their  hands,  &nd  they  directed  the  whole 
external  policy  of  the  state. 

The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  three  in  num- 
ber :  the  concilium  plebis,  the  comitia  centuriata, 
and  another  which  I  have  not.  had  occa- 
sion hitherto  to  mention,  the  comitia 
tribnta. 

The  concilium  plebis  was  what  it  had 
been  long  before,  save  that  the  plebs  was  now  a 
larger  body  than  it  had  been,  and  the  number  of 
tribes  had  increased  up  bo  thuiy-five. 

The  comitia  centuriata  still  comprised  a  hundred 
and  niitety-throo  centuriea,  but  had  been  modified 
so  that  its  organisation  was  no  longer  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  division  of  the  people  tnlo  tribes. 
The  ccntnries  of  the  first  class  were  reduced  from  the 
number  eig;hty,  at  which  Sei-vius  Hxed  them,  to 
seventy,  and  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  bad  two 
centuries  out  of  the  seventy.  Thus  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  for  the  elGtit.i<in  of  consuls  in  214  i),o.  the 
century  that  voted  first  was  one  of  the  two  that  were 
taken  from  the  tribe  Aniensis.'  Probably  in  the 
oUior  classes  also  somo  arrangement  by  tribes  may 
have  prevailed.  The  whole  number  of  centuries  was, 
as  it  had  been,  a  hundred  and  ninety- three.* 

'  Livy,  irxiv.  ",  12 :  xxiv.  8.  20. 

'  Ck'Ui'D,  De  Heji.  ii.  22,  3D,  ia  manifestly  speaking  of  tbe  oomitia 
hi  Ilia  own  tiim?,  and  Le  iinplit!S  llioit*  wei*  seventy  cunturies  in  the 
lireit  oloBS,  ii-uil  tLe  total  iiuQil>er  was  a.  liundrixl  and  ninoty-tluiio. 
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In  the  third  popular  asseniWy,  known  as  the 
comitia  tributa,  both  patriciaus  and  plebeiuns  were 
includod,  and  wore  arruuged  according  to  their  tribes, 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  having  one  vote.  It 
Booms  likely  that  this  nsseiubty  would  be  in  the  main 
influenced  by  nearly  the  same  forces  as  the  concilium 
plebis,  but  there  was  one  clear  distinction  between 
them.  The  presiding  officer  in  the  comitia  tributa 
was  a  curule  magistrate;  ^  in  the  concilium  plebia  he 
was  a  tribune. 

All  the  three  asseinblies  had  elective  and  legislative 
work.  The  elections  to  all  the  greater  magistracies 
were  divided  between  tlie  centuries  and  the  concilium 
plebiB,  according  as  the  magistracies  were  curule  or 
non-curule;  some  lesser  magistrates  were  chosen  in 
the  conutia  tributa. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  each  of  the  three  assem- 
blies had  full  and  independent  power   to    legLslate, 

Avoidance    ^^^  't-  seems  surprising  tliat  they  did  not 

of  conflicts,  pass  conflicting  laws.  Wo  must,  however, 
remember  that  no  law  could  be  proposed  in  any 
assembly  except  by  the  presiding  magistrate;  and 
magistrates  were  wont  to  got  the  approval  of  the 
senate  before  proposing  a  resolution.  In  case  a 
magistrate  neglected  the  eBtablishcd  custom,  and 
proposed  a  law  which  the  senate  disliked,  it  was 
easy  to  check  bim:  the  senate  always  had  influence 
over  a  large  part  of  the  ten  tribunes,  and  any  tribnne 
had  power  to  prohibit  the  recalcitrant  magistrate 
&om  putting  his  proposition  to  the  vote. 

'  Moiniiiseu,  i>'<naigrechl,  vtil.  tii.  p.  323,  pcuves  tliia  by  <|uutiiitg  i 
Inw  preuirvDtl  by  Fronlmaa,  Jie  ^fUfH^Nc/ibu*,  129. 
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Now  that  I  havo  fiDisherl  luy  sketch  nf  the  Roman 

coastitutkm  during  the  second  Puaic  War,  I  find  that 

a  word  of  comment  may  be  desirable.     In 

the  courseof the  prescut  chapter  au  opinion   of  uj^ee 

has  been  expressed  that  the  Roman  con-    factors  in  the 
'  ,  ■       1         .     grovemment, 

stitution  at  that  timo  was  a  mixed  aiid 

balanced  form  of  government.^    This  opinion  has 

not  been  iniivcrKally  held ;  on  the  contrary,  some 

modern  writers  have  spoken  of  the  constitntion  as  if 

it  gave  power  solely  to  the  senate.     In  support  of 

ray  view  that  the  Romans  had  a  mixed  constitution 

upheld  through  a  very  perfect  equilibrimn  of  the 

magistrates,  senate,  and  people,  it  is  needless  to  do 

nioro  than  remark  tliat  Polybtua  had  no  doubt  about 

the  matter,  and  he  wrote  several  chapters  to  explain 

how  complete  was  the  inter -de  peudo  nee  of  the  three 

elements   in    the   government.      In    regard    to   the 

senato,  the  substance   of  his  words  comes  to  this : 

the  senate,  though  it  had  groat  authority,  held  that 

authority  subjoct  to  the  ploasuro  of  the  people;  and 

he  proves  this  by  observing  that  the  people,  in  case 

they  disapproved  the  policy  of  the  senate,  could  at  a 

blow  deprive  it  of  all  its  Uitlueiice.    The  simple  course 

lay  open  to  thera  of  electing  one  tribune  of  their  own 

way  of  thinking,  and  that  one  tribune  would  be  able, 

by  using  liis  right  of  iutercessio,  not  only  to  prevent 

any  resolution  of  the  senate  from  taking  efteet,  but 

eveii   to  prohibit  the  senate  itself  from  holding  a 

meeting.' 


'  8«Qftbovv,  p.  137. 

'  PolybiuB,  vl.  11.18,  eepeoiaUy  oil.  10. 
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The  Roman  city  state,  in  tho  final  form  which  it 
attained  during  the  war  with   Hannibalj  gave  an 

Liinitations  excellent  govemmont  to  the  small  com- 

of  a  city  munity  of  men  who  enjoyed  the  full  rights 
of  citizens.  These  men  having  the  jus 
8uff'»ugii  cum  jure  honorum  could  vote  in  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  were  capable  of  being  elected  to  any 
mi^istracy:  the  government  was  both  orderly  and 
subject  to  control  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
citizens,  But  was  the  city  state  capablo  of  giving 
good  government  to  all  Italy  ?  We  know  that  in  the 
century  after  the  Hfinnibalic  war  it  governed  Italy 
very  badly,  and  that  early  in  the  nest  century  tho 
Italian  allies  rose  in  revolt:  the  bad  government, 
however,  occurred  mainly  in  the  time  when  Rome 
had  acquired  provinces  beyond  the  sea.  If  the 
Roman  dominions  had  been  limited  to  Italy,  was 
it  likely  that  the  city  state  could  give  good  govern- 
ment to  the  whole  peninsula  ? 

It  was  a  first  necessary  condition  of  good  govern- 
ment through  the  peninsula  that  there  should  be 
community  of  interest  over  tho  whole  area.  This 
first  condition  was  realised,  and  tho  Romans  recog- 
nised that  it  had  been  realiaerf,  when,  before  quelling 
tho  revolt  of  the  Italian  allies,  they  assented  in  the 
year  90  B.C.  to  laws  conferring  Roman  citizenship  on 
all  ItJ\lians  who  hod  not  rebellod,  or  who  submitted. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  tho  Roman  territory 
had  been  confined  to  Italy,  the  whole  peninsula 
would  IiJive  fiitainod  common  interests  and  received 
the  Roman  sutirage  earlier  than  it  did. 
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But  what  good  would  tlie  Itiiliaiis  get  from  the 
Roman  citizenship  >  Very  little.  If  indeed  an 
inhabitant  of  a  distant  Italian  town  gained  a  magis- 
tracy at  Rome  he  could  confer  benefits  on  his  native 
place,  and  so  the  j'lin  hmiaruvi  might  be  helpful  to 
an  outlying  place  on  the  extremely  rare  occasions 
when  one  of  \X»  inhabitants  was  promoted  to  a  Roman 
magistracy.  The  j'tts  SMffragii,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  to  those  places  which  lay  within  easy  reach 
of  Rome,  was  absolutely  useless.  The  only  use  of  a 
right  of  voting  is  to  enable  the  voter  to  influence 
public  opinion  and  the  government.  In  the  Roman 
state  any  citizen  had  a  right  to  influence  public 
opinion,  but  only  oi\  condition  that  he  attended  an 
assembly  at  Rome:  what  benefit  could  the  right 
confer  on  an  inhabitant  of  Erundisium  ? 

If  a  fair  system  of  representative  institutions  had 
been  introduced,  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
outlying  districts  would  have  been  remedied,  but 
the  Homau  Republic  would  have  ceased  to  be  a 
city  state.  In  a  coimtry  with  a  just  representative 
system  all  localities  are  etjual  to  begin  with,  or 
tend  to  become  so;  La  a  city  state  supremacy  is 
rooted  in  one  unchangeable  capital.  In  mediecval 
England,  where  all  localities  were  equal,  representative 
institutions  grew  spontaneously ;  in  ancient  Italy 
they  could  not  be  thought  of  iinless  the  city  of 
Rome  was  prepared  to  forfeit  its  supremacy  in  the 
peninsula. 
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Complez 
city  states 


Every  complex  city  state  is  formed  by  the  conquest 
and  assimilation  of  cities.  Both  conquest  and 
osBiuiilation,  where  cities  are  concerned, 
are  tasks  of  extreme  difficulty ;  neither 
artificial  at  g^y  \jq  pGrfonaod  in  blind  obedience  to 
instinct;  both  require  elaborate  planning 
and  skilful  design.  Since,  then,  complex  city  states 
result  from  processes  needing  deliberate  design, 
they  are  in  their  origination  artificial  products. 
We  cannot  expect  so  much  uniformity  in  products 
of  human  art  as  in  things  made  instinctively: 
and  so  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  the  same 
uniformity  in  complex  ciiy  states  as  we  have  found 
in  the  forms  of  tribal  communities  and  in  simple 
city  states. 

But  if  the  making  of  an  artificial  object  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  there  may  be  very  few  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  made  successfully.  If  there  is  only 
one  way  of  making  them,  the  individual  artificial 
objects  may  be  almost  as  much  alike  as  natural 
specimens  of  a  single  species. 

Complex  city  states  ate  very  much  alike.    "Whence 
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comcA  their  similarity  ?  Are  they  alike  because  theri) 
is  only  one  way  la  wltich  their  designers  can  make 
them?  No;  this  ia  not  the  reason;  for  at  their 
beginnings  they  are  by  no  means  pro-  g^^ 
cisely  alike.  Athens  at  no  early  stage  of  subsequenUy 
its  career  bore  an  exact  similarity  to  Rome. 
If  the  two  states  afterwards  became  far  more  alike, 
the  progress  towards  a  common  form  must  be  atti'i- 
buted  to  the  working  of  natural  instincts.  These 
instincts  assimilatod  the  component  parts  of  each 
st&te  through  social  and  commercial  intercourse  and 
interinarriage,  and  determined  its  political  constitu- 
tion so  AS  to  suit  its  req^uirements.  The  two  states 
were  analpgous  in  origin  and  structure  to  begin  with; 
it  is  then  not  surprising  that,  when  they  had  been 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  same  natural  forces 
for  some  generations,  they  became  far  more  alike, 
and  eventually  had  couBtitutions  all  but  identical. 

It  is  plain,  then,  th&b  complex  city  states   are 
artificial    to    begin   with,   but   may   be    naturalised 
afterwards    through     the     operation     of 
human    instincts.     Compwison  of  Home   f^^^^ 
and  Athena  proves  that  they  are  not  all  ^^^ '" 

...  ,     .      ,       .       ,  ,  ,        ,  govemment. 

alike  at  their  begmuinga;  but  do  they 
all  conform  to  one  model  and  one  coustltution  lii 
their  maturity  ?  If  we  were  to  look  at  Athens  and 
Rome  only  we  should  say  they  do.  The  constitutions 
of  Athens  under  Cleisthenes  and  of  Rome  in  the 
war  against  Hannibal  were  identical  m  outline.  Kach 
state  had  its  magistrates  elected  every  year  by  the 
people,  its  advisory  senate  with  Life  tenure  of  the 


us 
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Genoa 

sUg-hlly 

different. 


members,  and  the  assembled  people  to  elect  tnagis- 
trates  and  luako  laws;  there  was  only  a  distinction 
with  scarcely  a  diflcrence  in  that  the  Roman  citizens 
met  in  three  assemblies  and  voted  by  centuries  or 
tribes,  and  the  Athenians  had  only  one  assembly  in 
which  they  voted  as  individuals. 

If,  then,  we  drew  a  conclusion  from  Athens  and 
Rome  alone,  we  shnidd  say  that  complex  city  states, 
though  unlike  in  then"  be^'lnnings,  are 
compelled  by  natural  laws  in  their  matu- 
rity to  he  governed  by  yearly -olectod 
magistrates,  permanent  senate,  and  popular  asseni- 
blies.  The  history  of  Genoa  in  the  Middle  Ages 
proves  that  our  uonclusion  would  he  incorrect, 
though  the  true  conclusion  does  not  contradict  it 
entirely.  Before  1100  a,d.  the  Genoese  had  con- 
quered towns  along  the  coast,  us  far  as  Volturi,  ten 
miles  to  the  west  of  Geno«,  and  Chiavari,  twenty 
miles  to  the  east ;  ^  by  about  1200  they  had  conquered 
the  coast  for  twenty  miles  mote,  as  far  as  Levanto; 
by  1241  they  appointed  officers  called  Podesta  to 
govern  their  dependent  tu\vus,  and  called  tho  de- 
pendencies poteaialUi'^  By  the  middle,  then,  of  tte 
thirteenth  century  Genoa  was  a  complex  city  state. 
It  went  through  changes  of  government,  being  ruled 
from  12J7  to  1256  by  a  Podesta,  from  1270  to  1290 
by  two  Captains  of  the  People,  from  1291  to  lt)3i) 


>  The  Hniita  are  scttletl  by  Caflaro,  the  eu-llMt  Genoese  annalist. 
I  loamwlthumfroiuijae^gtvia  hit. iimaietOmttauea,  but  neglected 
to  note  thv  pusauijiiB. 

'  EnrthoL  Serbia  In  Mem.  Otrrp.  Hint.,  toL  xriii.  p,  JB7,  lluft  41. 
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by  one  Captain,  and  from  1339  by  a  Doge,'  Ail  the 
Genoese  constitufcions  diverged  from  the  constitutions 
of  Athens  and  Borne.  The  divergence  is  sufhciently 
seen  in  the  final  form  of  governmsnt  under  a  Dogo. 
The  Dogo  was  elected  to  hold  office  not  for  a  year 
but  for  Hfo ;  the  councillors  did  not  sorve  for  life, 
but  were  froqiiently  changed  by  popular  elections.' 

The  features  common  to  the  governments  of  Athens, 
Rome,  and  Genoa,  are  these :  in  each  government 
the  executive  authority  was  entrusted  to  Mixed 
an  elected  magistrate  or  magistrates ;  the  ro*ermmtats 
executive  governor  was  aided  by  an  ad- 
visory council  of  important  citizcua;  and  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  elected  rulers  and  sanctioned  laws. 
In  all  throe  cities  wo  soo  a  mixed  government, 
consisting  of  magistrates,  council,  and  people ;  hut 
beyond  this  there  is  uo  uniformity  of  constitution. 

The  p&cuharities   which   distinguish   the   govern- 
ments of  the  two  ancient  complex  city  states  were 
evidently  caused  by  circumstances  in  the  p     y^,. 
earlier  history  of  the  communities.    The  in  Athens 
AtheuiauB  and   Romans,  In   the   mature   ^      '""^' 
condition  of  their  cities,  did  not  appoint  executive 
magistrates  to  hold  office  for  life,  because  thoy  had 
made  trial  of  rulers  holding  for  life  in  the  earliest 
part    of   their    history,  and  had  found  them   un- 
satisfactory.    On  the  other  hand  csudi  of  the  towns, 
whose  union  made  up  their  complex  states,  T?as 

I  Thfi  dAt«B  are  from  the  Annaliats  in  Man.  fif.mi.  Hift.,  To3. 
xviii.,  and  from  fleorgtiia  Stelln.  in  JUiiratnri,  Tl.I.S..  vol.  xvii. 
^  SloLla  in  MmiUoii,  vol.  xvii.,  ml.  1074,  ool.  1081. 
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descended  from  a  tribe  or  a  union  of  tribes.  In  the 
tribes  the  elders  ct  heads  of  unportant  families  had 
been  councillors  for  life;  and  the  importance  of 
families  and  their  heads  had  afterwards  been  rendered 
permanent  and  intensiHed  by  the  system,  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  under  which 
each  head  of  &  family  was  its  high  priest,  and  might 
become  the  religious,  social,  and  natural  head  of  a 
clan.  When  kingship  was  abolished  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  heads  of  groat  families  were  for  a  time 
the  only  rulers  in  the  childhood  of  the  communities. 
The  heads,  then,  of  the  great  families  held  a  splendid 
ancestral  and  historical  position  all  through  the  early 
history  of  Athens  and  Rome;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  cities  came  to  maturity  and  could  shape  their 
own  destiny,  they  only  acted  in  conformity  with 
antecedent  practice  iu  giving  the  heads  of  the  chief 
families  n  lofty  position  as  their  Areopagites  or 
Senators,  and  in  permitting  them  to  retain  office  as 
councillors  for  life. 


TABLE. 


Ftin.M  OF  COMMTTHITT. 

Complex  city  atatea  (iwirtly 
artifit'tal,  [wrtly  luiUinil). 

1.  In  ancient  history  : 
AthttiiB,  iHl8-4a7  B.i-% 
Borne,  287-201  ii.c. 

S.  In  tlie  Mi<Mle  Ages  ; 
GonoiL  from  I33fl  A.n. 


OOVKKSHSXTS. 


Elcctivp  Rmgistrat«a,  a  council, popo- 

liir  ttASipidhly. 
MajE'stiiites  elected  for  s.  yea>r,  .^enitti; 

seiinny  for  life,  .issvmbly  single  ut 

AtlieiiH,  triple  at  Itotite. 
MugiHtrat«  elecitwl  for  Hfi-'j  DOimoil 

frequently  cfeaugccl    liy    election, 

single  populu  ftssetnlbly. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ATHJINS 


DuRiNO  the  period  of  seventy -five  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  from  Europe  in 
479,  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  404, 
Athens  gradually  passed  over  from  the  complex  to 
the  simple  variety  of  city  states.  The  change  was 
brought  about  by  forces  acting  in  Attica,  which,  by 
attracting  or  compelling  the  rural  population  to  go 
and  live  in  the  city,  destroyed  the  equipoise  between 
townsfolk  and  country  folk.  It  is  true  that  the 
exteusion  of  the  power  of  Athens  outside  of  Atticu 
supplied  a  force  that  might  have  acted  strongly  in 
the  contrary  direction,  because  it  might  have  created 
important  communities  of  Athenian  citizens  at  a 
distance;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  very 
effective  in  producing  fluch  a  result,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  its  action  came  to  an  end. 

The  first  ovont  inside  Attica  that  tended  to 
aggrandise  Athens  was  an  enlargement  of  its  area. 
Strong  walls  were  built  from  Athens  to  its  Enlargement 
seaport  Piraius  and  to  I'halerum,  another  o^ Attens. 
point  on  the  coast.  The  area  within  the  walla  was 
a  triangle,  whose  sides  towards  the  land  measured 
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five  miles  and  four  miles  respectively,  and  whose 
side  sea-front  also  measured  about  four  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  this  large  space  was  quite  fit  for 
being  used  as  building  land,  and  Athens  was,  there- 
fore, potonliaUy  ft  city  of  larger  size  than  Rome  ever 
attained,  even  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  world  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperors. 

Soon  after  the  enlargement  of  Athens  there  came 
into  action  a  number  of  forces  which  attracted  the 
country  folk  into  the  city.  The  Athomaiis 
were  iu  receipt  of  a  very  great  rovonue 
from  many  Greek  states,  who  paid  them  tribute  in 
return  for  protection  against  the  Persians.  Part,  of 
it  was  spent  in  embeUishing  the  city  with  works  of 
art  better  than  any  other  place  in  the  world  could 
dream  of.  A  large  aumborof  the  citizens  received,  pay 
from  the  state  for  services  in  the  law-courts  as  judges 
or  jurymen,  in  which  capacity  ihcir  iluties  wore  never 
arduous,  and  were  laost  eomujouly  amusing.  The 
drama  at  Athens,  both  tragic  and  comic,  attained  to 
perfection  ;  its  representations,  held  in  a  theatre  open 
to  the  sky,  must  have  been  far  more  enjoyabla 
than  the  indoor  performances  that  are  usual  in  our 
northern  climate;  the  cost  of  admission  to  the  cheap- 
est seats  was  fixed  for  a  time  at  the  low  price  of  two 
obols,  and  then  at  some  date  before  the  end  of  the 
seventy-fivo  years  now  under  consideration,  the 
whole  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  state.  The  citizens,' 
loo,  were  both  quiok-witted  and  light-hearted,  so  that 
Alliens  was  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  world  for 
all  who  cared  for  fun,  gaiety,  and  .social  enjoyment. 
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Soon  after  the  Poloponnesian  War  began  in  452, 
Attica  was  ravaged  by  tho  Lacedfeinonians :  there 
wero  live  iiivnsitms  bofnru  424,  and  from 
413  to  the  end  of  the  war  lu  404,  the 
Locedoiuioniaa  occupation  was  continuous.  The 
Athenians  could  not  defend  the  territory  of  Attica 
without  crippling  their  navy,  and  they  resolved  that 
tUo  navy  was  the  more  important  of  tho  two.  The 
country  towns  and  farms  of  Attica  w^re  noarly  deserted, 
and  the  inhabitants  thronged  within  the  long  walls 
which  connected  Athens  with  Pineus^nd  Plialennn. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  there  must  have  been 
some  re- 1  nigra  lion  of  the  populntion  into  the  countrj' ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  country  towns  ever 
recovered  their  former  importance,  for  we  do  not  find 
much  mention  of  them  in  the  later  literature  of 
Athens.  It  seems  likely  that  the  delights  of  life  ii] 
the  city  had  taken  fi  deep  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  they  were  loath  bo  abandon  them.  It 
was,  moreover,  niado  somewhat  easier  for  the  poorer 
classes  to  continue  to  reside  in  the  city  when  it  was 
decreed  that  every  citizen  should  receive  wages  from 
the  state  for  every  day  on  which  he  attendoil  at  a 
meeting  of  the  political  as.qembly  of  the  people.  It  Is 
true  that  the  wages  or  doles  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  citizens  were  small  individually,  but  they 
might  when  taken  together  make  up  a  fair  augmen- 
tation of  a  small  income.  The  daily  pay  was  three 
obok;  the  three  obols  contained  only  the  same 
weight  of  silver  as  a  modern  half-franc,  but  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  purchase  as  much  as  can  at 
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fM«MSt  b»  hoof^  for  two  or  tfarM  shiUii^^  Exmj 
iitigm  eiaU  feccne  tkk  pay  for  aboitt  axty  dav^  in 
dw  yiair  tjr  beia^  pment  st  the  anambfy.  and  all 
tiMt  be  giot  io  this  vaj  w  clear  gaia  He  could 
akM  reeenre  the  same  for  aUendanoe  at  &  religMOB 
Smtival  and  ita  dnunatic  performaoceE;  bat  oo  thaw 
«eeMoitf  be  made  but  liule  profit,  sinee  nrcKthiida 
of  fail  wages  vere  used  op  in  paying  for  hk  seat  in 
iIm  theatre.  And  lastly,  as  the  jurrioen  or  dkasts 
Moployed  in  the  lav-coun«  nmnbered  about  a  third 
of  the  citizens,  and  they  were  selected  by  the  hazard 
ii(  the  lot  frota  the  whole  body,  every  citizen  had  one 
chance  in  three  of  being  selected;  if  he  vas,  he 
received  his  three  obols  in  one  vray  or  another  fdl  the 
year  round.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  thai,  though 
the  pay  from  the  state  was  not  enough  to  proTide  for 
the  inuintenance  of  a  family,  it  would  easily  suffice  to 
enable  a  citizen  with  Hmall  property  or  small  earnings 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  laz}-  and  frivolous  life  of  the 
city,  and  to  escape  firom  the  dull  and  laborious  life  of 
a  peasant  farmer. 

Tlie  {general  effect  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
noticed  was  to  concentrate  in  Athens  a  population 
which  harl  been  scaltered  over  Attica^  and  so  to 
destroy,  so  far  as  Attica  was  concerned,  the  balance 
betweun  the  central  city  and  its  outlying  communities. 
In  the  case  of  Home,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Hovonth  chapter,  extension  of  power  and   conquest 

'  nr»i>klt,  tlio  beet  modern  antliority  ou  tliti  poinL,  thinks  ihras 
ulwU  U-iiUliI  tufficc  fnr  tl]«  comt'ortalile  keep  of  lu  citix«ii,  but  not 
for  lili  hftUiwhoLd.  The  d/iily  {wijr  of  a  cittMn  serving  in  the  fleet 
wu  llire»  oboU. — Thuo.  viii,  45, 
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gave  the  city  new  outlying  commuoitios  of  its  own 
citizens.  If  the  same  thing  had  happctned  in  the 
case  of  Athens,  the  b&Iance  between  the  centre  and  the 
superficies  would  have  l»een  restored.  How  it  was 
that  this  did  not  come  to  pass,  wo  have  now  to  observa 

The  foreign  dependencies  of  Athens  daring  the 
sovonty-tive  years  from  479  to  404,  were  of  two 
kinds.  Some,  and  those  by  far  the  most  orpend 
numerous  and  important,  were  protected  «»=*««• 
states  which  governed  themselves  in  ererj'thing 
except  foreign  policy ;  the  others,  comparatively 
insignificant,  were  plantations  of  Athenian  citi/.ens 
known  as  dmuhUr.,  or  bodies  of  landowners. 

The  protected  states  origiiiaUy  came  under  Athenian 
influence,  not  through  conquest,  but  because  they  re- 
quested Athens  to  protect  them  against  Protected 
the  Persians :  if  I  may  use  the  language  of  Suie*. 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  comrMHuled  themselves  to 
Athens.  From  47S  to  454  the  Athenians  treated 
them  almost  as  allies  on  equal  terms;  the  treasury 
wa5i  kept  in  Delos,  meetings  of  delegates  were 
held  in  the  DeUan  temple  of  Apollo  to  settle  the 
policy  of  the  league,  and  the  Athenians  were  only  so 
far  superiors  that  they  assessed  the  contributions  of 
the  allies,  controlled  expenditure,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet.  Til  454  the  treasury  was  Iransferrod  lo 
Athens,  and  thenceforth  the  Athenians  were  the 
maslors,  and  the  rest  wore  servants.  Tlie  servant 
states  were  in  two  categories:  three  or  four  of  ihem 
oven  after  454  were  privileged  to  send  their  contri- 
butions in  the  shape  of  a  contingent  of  ships,  and  so 
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stood  in  a  position  anal^ona  to  that  of  tbo  oivitai«8 
fiederaUf!  towards  Kome^they  were  clients,  indeed, 
but  clients  whom  the  patron  cared  to  eoaciliate;  the 
rest  were  moro  payers  of  trlhnte.  and  so  st«od  on  a 
lower  level  than  any  of  *Of;u  piypuli  Konwm. 

The  protected  states,  then,  wero  in  no  sense 
incorporated  into  Athenian  citizenship.  Athons 
left  them  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  as  they 
chose,  50  long  as  they  were  punctual  in  sending  their 
ships  or  their  tribute;  but,  ou  the  other  hantl,  they 
had  no  influence  whatever  over  the  interna!  political 
condition  of  the  Athenian  community,  and  the  state 
did  not  acqture  any  complexity  of  structure  because 
they  were  its  clients. 

The  cieriLcllia'  had  a  different  origin  and  character. 
When  the  Athenians  made  conquests,  they  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  Romans  at  a 
later  date,  taking  possession  oi  the  whole 
or  &  part  of  the  conquered  land  and  giving  it  out 
in  plots  to  Athenian  citizens.  It  was  intended 
that  the  new  landowners  should  settle  on  the  estates 
they  had  received,  and  form  a  garrison  acting  in  the 
Athenian  interest.  Wherever  this  intention  was 
actually  carried  out,  the  new  settlers  were  in  esactly 
the  same  position  as  the  Roman  settlers  who  tool: 
lands  in  Latium  or  formed  garrisons  of  burgesseB  on 
the  soa-coust  of  Italy ;  they  retained  their  full  citizen- 
ship, could  speak  and  vote  in  the  assembly,  and  any 
une  of  them  might  be  designated  by  the  lot  as  archon 
or  by  election  as  strategus.  It  seems,  however,  that 
there  were  only  few  cases  in  which  sottleinonts  were 
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actually  made.  Two  instances  occun-od  in  Kuboea, 
at  Chnlkis  and  Histia?a,  and  there  was  another  in 
the  island  of  .*]gintt,  AH  ihree  places  were  very  near 
Athens,  and  were  convenient  residences  for  Athenian 
citizana,  especially  for  snch  as  were  engaged  in  mari- 
time cfimmcrce,  In  all  throe  places  settUmtonts  took 
place,  and  contingents  "were  furnished  from  Hifitisea 
and  .Egina  to  sorvo  in  the  Athenian  force  which 
sailed  against  Syracuse  in  415.'  In  these  inatancea, 
and  in  another  at  Potidsea,  the  Athenian  state  ac- 
quired outlying  dependencies  peopled  by  ita  own 
citizens ;  and  the  derttchicB  tlius  established  fulfilled 
the  purpose  for  which  chey  were  intended.  Some, 
however,  of  the  conqnests  which  wore  uiado  by  the 
Athenians  led  only  to  distribution  of  land  and  not 
to  settlements.  A  good  example  of  such  a  conquest 
occurred  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  is  about  half 
as  large  as  Attica.  The  island  was  one  of  the  client 
states;  in  428  it  revolted,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  subdued.  The  Athenians  divided  the  whole 
island,  except  Methymna  which  had  not  joined  in 
the  cebollion,  into  tlu-eo  thousand  estates:  of  these 
they  gave  throe  hundred  for  tlio  support  of  the 
worship  of  the  gods;  the  remaining  two  thousand 
Bovon  hundred  wore  gratuitously  distributed  to 
Athenian  citizens  by  means  of  a  sort  of  lottery'.  It 
may  have  been  intended  that  the  prize-winners 
should  go  and  settle  as  a  garrison  iu  the  island; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not,  since  in  412,  when 
Lesbos  again  revolted  from  Athens,  there  wa.^  no 
>  ThuoydidBs,  i.  114,  5  ;  ii.  27;  vii.  57,  2. 
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population  of  Athenians  residing  there,'  Tho  whole 
brausactioa  did  not  cause  any  shifting  of  the  Athenian 
population,  but  merely  put  a  substEintia]  rent  into 
the  pockets  of  the  prize-wiuners.  Their  good  luck 
in  the  lottery  established  them  as  a  large  body  of 
useless  absentee  landlords,  and  each  of  them  drew 
out  of  hia  prize  a  rent  of  two  hundred  drachmae. 
Whether  the  rents  were  punctually  paid  by  the  un- 
lucky dispossessed  Lesbians  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  all  the  absentee  landlords  had  votes  in  the 
assembly  at  Athens,  and  it  may  be  that  they  had 
enough  voting  power  to  compel  the  Athenian  navy 
to  collect  their  rents  for  them.^ 

Tho  movements,  then,  of  population  between  470 
and  404  were  within  Attiea  decidedly  centripetal, 
and  outside  of  Attiea  the  centrifugal  movement 
towards  tho  rlei'uckim  was  so  minute  as  scarcely  to 
bo  worth  considerii^'.  Athena  became  much  more 
like  a  simple  city  state  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

In  proportion  as  the  state  shrank  from  Attica 
into  Athens,  so  the  government  shrank  from  the 
Governtntnt  '"''^^  *"'!  couiprohcnsivo  fotin  which 
uodcracia«.  Cleistheues  had  given  it  into  one  of 
th«  comparatively  narrow  and  exclusive  forms 
which  prevail  in  simple  city  stiiles.  Unbil  tho 
beginning  of  the  Peloponncsiau  War  both  tho  state 
and  the  goverument  retained  a  portion  of  their 
complex  structure.     But  from  431  b.c.  the  state  was 


1  ThucydideH,  viiL  23imd  23. 

''  Tho  iiiiLkiu;;  of  the  Lesbian  clffruMm  ia  <I««orlbc:d  in  Thucyilidna, 
iii.  30. 
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roducoti  to  Bitnplicity  of  structure  by  the  Spartan 
occupation  of  the  country  towns  ui  Attica  and  the 
congregation  of  the  whole  population  in  Athens;  and 
from  about  the  same  date  the  government  acquired 
that  simplicity  ivhich  results  from  the  unquestioned 
domination  of  a  class.  The  three  kinds  of  govern- 
ment which  are  found  in  simple  city  states  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy. 
Athens,  when  it  became  a  simple  city  state,  never 
submitted  to  a  tyranny  ;  oligarchy  was  adopted  only 
for  two  short  intervals,  in  411  b,c.  and  404  B.C. ;  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  democracy  was  the  prevalent 
form  of  government,  except  for  some  half-dozen 
years  after  411  ac,  whea  there  was  a  government  of 
compromise,  From  a  time  not  long  subsequent  to 
the  defeats  of  the  Ferstaas  at  Salamis  and  Platieaj  it 
was  clear  that  the  general  tendency  of  Athenian 
government  set  towards  democracy  rather  than  to- 
wards oligarchy;  from  that  time  till  429  b.c.  the 
power  of  the  poor  citizens  increased  and  the  influence 
of  the  rich  diminished;  and  from  42!)  ac,  till  the 
fall  of  Athens  in  y3S  Rc.  the  government,  except 
during  short  intervals  which  have  just  been  noticed, 
furnishes  the  best  eiamplo  in  all  history  of  a  demo- 
cracy of  the  uncompromising  type. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  the  general  tendency 
ai,  Athens,  after  479  b,c.,  set  towards  an  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  poor  citizens.  Aristotle  thought  it 
was  because  the  poor  citizens  rendered  signal  public 
Bonice  by  winning  the  great  victory  at  Salamis,  and 
afterwards  by  manning   the   fleets  which  won  for 
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Athens  a  hegemony  among  the  maiiuiue   powers.' 
The  cause  that,  he  assigned  would  seem  adequate  to 
the  ancient  Greeks;  but  before  we  accept  it  as  the 
sole   cause    we  must    consider    what    happened    in 
mediaeval  Venice.    The  Venetiaus  won  naval  victories 
as  the  Athenians  did,  in  galleys  such  as  the  Atheni.an8 
used  ;  the  poor  citizens  of  Venice  luust  have  supplied 
at  least  a  goo(]  proportion  of  the  oareinon ;  and  yet 
at  Venice  the  poor  were  always  ahsolutely  excluded 
from   taking  part  in  the  governmGiit.     In  view  of 
these  facts  from  Venetian  history,  it  seems  we  ruust 
assign  some  causes  for  the  increasing  power  of  the 
poor  citizens  at  Athens  beyond  the  one  cause  whick 
seemed  sufficient  to  the  Greeks.    Probably  an  addi- 
tional cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  »udden  extension 
in  the  area  of  the  city  of  Athens,  caused  by  the 
absorption   in   it  of    Pirffius   and    Fhalenim.      The 
multitude  of  seamen  naturally  gathered,  when  they 
landed,  either  at  Pirajus  or  at  Athens ;   their  con- 
tinued service  in  the  fleet  was  most  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  so  that  any  demands  that  they 
made  must  be  listened   to  and  considered ;  and  as 
they  were  congregated  in  the  city  they  could  give  a 
commanding  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens, 

The  change  from  the  Cleisthenean  constitution  to 
democracy  wan  brought  about  oot  by  constructing 
new  institutions,  but  by  the  decUne  or  destruction  of 
old  ones.  The  three  elements  in  the  Cleisthenean 
govemineut  were  the  magistrates,  the  senate  of  the 

'  PofUic",  V.  4,  S. 
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AxeofMgos,  aoid  the  eommoD  folk.  The  Atbeniuis 
took  &w&y  Kfaa  pnBrinl  |iu— «  of  the  AraofM^oB,  aod 
iheo  of  the  iDii^0mca» ;  lod  vbeo  iluae  im>  ofgaas 
of  govcmiDent  had  beat  panljrsed  it  followed  of 
■WOMMtjr  thai  Demos  vas  oaunpotemt. 

Tha  Areopagus  in  the  Cletstbeoean  syston  cam- 
^onds  to  the  Seoaie  in  the  Bouuui  B«paUie,  bat  the 
two  couaals  are  stroi^jr  ootttnMed  in  tlieir  histoiy. 
The  Senate  of  Bome  wai  alwayi  raii^  to  greater 
influence :  the  Areopagoc  was  steadily  deeadoit. 
The  reason  for  the  eoatrMt  is  obvioiu.  The  Bonttoa 
needed  a  wrong  aenate  because  it  was  the  oolj  body 
weU  qualified  to  inaoage  the  busineK  of  eatabliahiag 
Roman  sectiemcnta  and  conductii^  negotiations  with 
the  eivitalet  /ced^raJef.  The  Athenians  did  not  need 
a  strong  seoAte  because  the  Athenian  imtthwnmtn 
outside  Aitica  were  unimportant,  and  the  great  maas 
of  the  client  statea  were  not  in  the  position  of  the 
civiiateM  j'fdxrotix  but  mere  tributaries  with  whom 
no  negotiations  were  needed. 

The  authority  of  a  senate  must  alwa}-s  depend  on 
the  reputation  and  wisdom  of  its  members ;  and  so 
the  authoritr  of  the  Aroopof^  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  men  who  were  or  had  been  archons. 
In  the  constitution  of  Cleisthcncs  the  archonship 
was  intended  to  be  Ixjlh  an  important  and  a  dignified 
office;  but  be  set  up  the  office  of  the  sLmiegi  by  its 
ude,  and  before  long  the  stratejfi  were  more  powcrfhl 
than  the  archons.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  the 
command  of  tbe  Athenian  anny  was  shared  between 
(he    orchon    Folemarch  and   the  ten  strategi :   the 
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Polemarcli  was  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  but 
in  a  council  of  war  ail  the  strategi  had  votes  and  the 
Polemorch  liad  uo  more  than  one  vote.    The  strategi 
were   evidently  capable   men;    they  were   equally 
divided  iu  opinion,  it  is  tnie,  but  they  know  their 
own  minds :   five  of  them,  including"   Miltiades,  the 
hero  of  the  great  battle  of  Marathon,  which   they 
shortly  won,  were  clearly  in  favour  of  going  forward, 
the  others  as  clearly  in  favour  of  keeping  back.    The 
Polemarch  was  a  weak  man  and  was,  talked  over  (to 
the  right  sido,  it  is  true)  by  Miltiades.'    The  eflect 
of  the  splendid  victory  which  the  Athenians  won  was 
inevitably  to  exalt  the  strategi  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  to  lower  the  archons.     The  Atheniauij  soon 
made  sure  that  there  should  bo  no  doubt  which  was 
the  superior  office.     In  487  they  passed  a  new  con- 
stitutional   law   which    made   the    appointment    of 
archons  far  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  it  had  ever 
been:  five  hundred  candidates  wore  to  bo  selected 
every  year,  and  out  of  this  large  number  the  nine 
archons  were  to  be  taken  by  drawing  lots,-     From 
this    time    forth   the    archons   wore   not   important 
enoug'h  to  figure  in  history.     As  far  as  the  magis- 
tracies were  concerned  the  change  was  a  good  one, 
since  it  was  far  better  that  the  strategi  should  be  the 
sole  responsible  officers  than  that  there  should  be 
a   conflict    for   precedency   bclwoeu    tliern   and   the 
archons ;  but  the  blow  that  had  been  struck  against 
the  archons  was  certain  before  long  to  recoil  upon 
the  Areopagus. 

'  Herodotus,  vi,  109,  110.  *  Amtotln,  Atlt.  Pol.,  23, 
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In  4H0  the  Areopagus  obtained  a  renewal  or  pro- 
longatiou  of  its  poIiLical  power  by  a  patriotic  action. 
When  the  Persiaus  under  Xorxes  had  passed  over 
the  mountains  near  Thcrraopyko,  Attica  lay  at  their 
mercy,  and  the  ton  strategi  proclaimed  that  every 
man  must  save  himself  as  best  he  could.  The 
Areopagus,  however,  provided  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  meet  the  expense  of  manning  a  large  fleet  of  galleys 
of  war,  The  Athenian  contingent  thus  provided  was 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  Greek  force  that  over- 
powered the  Persians  at  Salamis:  and  the  Athenians 
in  gratitude  to  the  Areopagus  for  the  service  it  had 
rendered  allowed  it  to  have  the  chief  intluence  in  the 
governraont  for  twenty  years.^ 

We  do  not  know  what  were  the  political  powers 
of  the  Areopagus,  hut  they  were  very  large,  since 
they  included  a  general  and  undefined  censorship  of 
morals,  and  probably  some  other  important  kinds  of 
authority  which  have  not  been  recorded.  As  the 
members  were  taken  by  hazard,  there  was  no  guar- 
antee that  the  council  was  properly  qualified  to 
perform  fuuetlons  that  required  groat  wisdom  and 
delicacy  of  judgment;  the  use  they  made  of  their 
great  powers  gave  dissatisfaction,  and  soioewhere 
about  45H  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  were  able  to  get 
a  law  passed  whereby  the  Areopagus  was  entirely 
deprived  of  political  authority.-  It  continued  to  exist 
a^  a  judicial  body  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  homicide 
and  oftences  against  religion,  and  the  judges  in  it 

'  Arialntle.  Alh.  Pol.,2S. 
-  Hutarch,  Ftrrictes,  7. 
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were  highly  esteemed  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law 
aft'ectiiig  such  cases  autl  for  the  rectJUide  of  their 
judgments;  but  frota  the  time  of  the  law  passed 
by  Poriclos  and  EpbinltoK  they  wore  as  completely 
iacapable  of  taking  p»rt  in  llie  d'tjcision  of  a,  political 
question  as  are  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice  in 
England  at  the  present  day. 

The  magistracy  of  tlie  strategi  followed  the  Areo- 
pagus in  iis  downward  course.  As  loog  as  Pericles 
lived  and  was  elected  as  strategus  every  year,  the 
iiuportatice  of  the  strategi  sutfered  no  diminution. 
Pericles  was  an  uncrowned  king  of  Athens,  and 
though  he  owed  his  power  to  hia  abilities  and  not  to 
the  office  of  strategus,  the  ofilce  retained  its  dignity 
and  power  becauHO  he  was  one  of  the  holders  of  it. 
After  his  death  the  strategi  were  still  the  first  men 
in  the  state :  in  423  they  joined  with  the  Frytaneis 
in  sununoniug  a  special  meeting  of  the  u-'iseniblyA  It 
was  a  regular  pari,  of  their  duties  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  powers  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  treaties. 
Nicias,  for  oxauipio,  as  strategus,  took  so  large  a  part 
in  the  uogotiiition  of  the  treaty  of  421  that  it  is 
usually  called  iho  peace  of  Nicia.s. 

But  in  406  the  political  power  of  the  strategi  was 
suddenly  shattered.  Eight  of  their  number  were 
admirals  in  command  of  a  great  Athenian  fleet  and 
won  the  important  victory  of  ArginusfB,  near  Lesboa ; 
several  Athenian  ships  which  had  been  damaged  in 
the  action  were  lost  in  a  storui,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  the  admirals  hud  been  culpably  negligent  in 

'  ThticyrlidcB,  iv,  1 18,  end. 
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making  no  efforts  to  save  them.  A  proposal  was 
made  in  the  assembly  that  the  admirals  should  be 
put  to  death ;  the  assembly,  though  it  was  hubitually 
a  law-abiding  body,  on  this  occasion  forgot  itself,  and 
there  were  very  gross  irregularities  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  proposal  was  accepted,  seutence  of  death 
was  pronounced,  and  wils  executed  upon  all  the 
admirals,  six  in  number,  who  were  in  custody.'  TLo 
rosohition  condemning  the  admirals  was  passed  by 
the  assembly  in  a  mere  transient  fit  of  anger  against 
men  who  rnay  have  been  in  some  degree  blaii»e- 
ivorthy;  but  though  it  was  adopted  hastily  it  had 
permanent  and  raomentous  results.  It  led  very 
straight  to  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  surrender  of  their  city  lu  404.  The  new 
strategi  of  405  were  incapable  men  and  afraid  to 
enforce  discipline  among  tho  sailors,  and  all  the  Hoet 
except  a  siuaLl  squadron  under  Conon,  an  oUJ  and 
skilful  admiral,  was  captured  at.iEgospotami.  It  bad 
also  another  effect  which  it  is  more  necessary  for 
mo  to  notice:  it  proclaimed  to  every  one  that  ths 
political  influence  of  the  office  of  strategus  was  at 
an  end.  After  this  date  many  of  the  strategi — for 
example,  Ipliicrates — were  able  commanders  by  sea 
and  land,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  office  of 
strategus  gave  theui  any  etuim  to  be  leaders  in  tho 
assembly. 

When  the  restraining  forces  of  the  Areopagus  and 
the  strategi  coased  to  act,  Demos,  or  tho  mass  of  the 
poor  citizens,  was  unchallenged  master  of  the  govem- 
'  X«noph«tt,  Htllatiea,  i.  6  And  ?. 
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meut.  His  reign  had  indeed  begun  on  the  death  of 
Pericles,  but  his  tenure  of  power  became  more  certain 
uftor  he  hatl  destroyed  tho  stralegi. 

The  machine  of  government  whereby  Demos  did 
hLs  work  will  not  need  any  elaborate  description.  It 
was  identical  with  certain  parts  of  tho  Cloisthenean 
system,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  already  giveu.^ 
Tn  the  goveriunent  of  Clelsthenes  the  citizens  fit 
large  were  active  in  the  Ecclesia  or  genera!  assembly 
and  its  committee  of  Five  Huntlred,  and  also  in  the 
popular  law-courts;  and  these  parts  of  his  system 
BurvivBii  almost  unaltered  in  the  time  of  the  demo- 
cracy. Since,  however,  two  parts  of  the  machine 
devised  by  Cloisthonos,  namely,  the  Areopagus  and 
the  strategi,  had  gone  out  of  repair,  tho  parts  which 
remained  in  working  order  had  the  more  work  to 
do ;  and,  since  the  citizens  took  pleasure  in  tho 
process  of  govornment,  they  spent  an  amount  of 
energy  upon  it  that  was  far  greater  than  was  recLuired 
by  the  increase  of  the  business  to  be  done. 

The  work,  then,  of  government  was  done  in  the 
Ecclesia  with  its  committee  of  Five  Hundred  and  in 
the  Dicasteria.  I  shall  hero  point  out  how  those 
bodies  were  constituted  and  what  work  they  did. 

The  Ecclesia  and  the  Fivo  Hundred  between  them 
Ge  erai  undertook  tho  whole  tlirectioii  of  policy, 

aBsemWyof     the   making  of  laws,  and  the  control  of 

e  atuoiK.  nijniinistration.  The  Ecclesia  still  eon- 
Biated  of  the  wholo  body  of  Athenian  citizens.  It 
held  forty  ordinary  meetings  iu  tho  coui'se  of  the 

'  Sua  Ch&pt«r  vi.,  pp.  96,  97. 
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year,  and   other   meetings  were  simimoned  when- 
ever the   Prytaneis  thought  fit.     It   was  supreme 
'Over    all    matters    whatsoever    except    judicature; 
but,   for    the   avoidance   of  revolutionary  meiisures, 
it  wisely  ullowed  its  actions  to  be  in  some  measure 
controllod  both  by  its  own  committee  and  by  the 
law-courts.     It  was  au  established  rule  that  no  law 
was    to   bo   proposed    En    the   Ecclesia   till    it    had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Five  Hundred ,  and  laws  or 
resolutions  after  they  had  been    passed  could  be 
indicted  before  the  law-oourts  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  in  conflict  with  souio  existing  law  or  with 
the  Athenian  constitution.     The  indictment  of  a  law 
was  known  as  a  Graphe  Paranomon,  or  proaecaition 
for  illegality.  If  tho  law  or  resolutioQ  was  condemned 
by  the  law-court,  it  was  ipso  facto  cancelled ;   and, 
provided  that  tho  iudictinent  was  brought  within  a 
yoar  after  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  the  proposer  as 
well  as  the  proposition  might  be  indicted,  and  if  the 
court  docidod  against  him  he  waa  subject  to  a  heavy 
tine.    The  Graphs  Faranorai'm  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  best  bulwark  of'the  constitution,  and  was  more 
dreaded  by  revolutionary  con&pirators  than  any  other 
form    of  procedure  known    at   Athens.      The    only 
revolutionists  who  ever  succeeded  in  ovorthrowint; 
the  Athenian   democracy    began  by    inducing    the 
assembly  to   forbid  the  use  of  the  indictment  for 
illegality.^ 

The  committee  of  Five  Hundred  was  a  committee 
of  the  assembly  for  finance  and  general  purposes. 

'  TbiB  WB8  in  411  b,c.     Thuoydidei,  viii.  67,  2. 
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It  undertook  all  the  business  which  could  not  be 
conducted  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of 
cicizess,  and  so  it  caul's  about  that  the  work 
TheFire  ^^  ''^^  ^'"^^  Hundred  was  most  multi- 
Hundred,  fftrious.  They  considered  every  law 
and  every  resolution  which  any  citizen  desired  to 
propose  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  decided  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  brought  forward.  Through 
the  discharge  of  this  function  they  gained  some 
control  over  the  course  of  legislation;  but  it  was 
only  an  ituporfect  control,  because  the  proposals 
which  they  permitted  to  bo  brought  before  the 
assembly  were  not  necessarily  either  rejected  or 
passed  as  they  stood,  but  could  be  altered  by  amend- 
ments made  in  tho  assembly.^  The  work  they  bad 
to  do  in  connection  with  law-making  was  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  business  they  had  to  transact 
The  greater  part  of  their  time  was  spent  in  super- 
vision of  the  details  of  administration.  They  made  a 
constant  inspection  of  the  moneys  paid  into  tho 
treasury  of  the  state,  and  of  the  expenditure  that 
came  out  of  it.  They  had  tfl  see  that  a  fixed  number 
of  triremes  were  built  every  year,  to  inspect  troops, 
to  attend  to  details  in  regard  to  military  and  naval 
stores,  and  to  all  the  organisation  of  the  Heet  and  the 
army.  Their  work  in  supervising  many  important 
branches  of  the  public  service  was  so  vohiminons 
that  they  hold  a  meeting  on  every  day  in  the  year 
except  the  public  holidays,  and  they  received  as 

'  Tliii  U  pcuvej  by  Dr.  Suiidyit  fu  hU  vdicitin  oi  Ariftotle,  Ath. 
i'ol.    Hut  liiB  uol«  to  oh&pter  26,  3. 
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pay  a  drachma  daiiy,  or  double  the  j^iim  paid  for 
the  performance  of  the  less  ruMpotisible  duties  of 
a  citizeu,  such  as  attendance  at  an  Ecclesia  or  a 
law-court,  or  a  theatrii-al  representfttion. 

But  thinjgh  the  Five  Hundred  were  a  genorni 
purposes  committee  of  the  governiDg  body  of  the 
state,  they  did  not  possess  anv  such  in- 

,,  ,  .  '!!■    1       1  •     1    The  Five 

nuRnce  as  other  committees  ot  the  kmu    Handred 

have  usually  attaiiie<l.  The  powers 
wielded  by  a  general  purposes  committee 
of  a  governing  body  are  ordinarily  such  as  were 
acquired  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  in  Scotland,  or 
those  that  belong  to  a  Cabinet  in  a  ParUament  at 
the  prtiiient  time.  It  would  have  been  entirely  incon- 
sistent with,  the  existence  of  uncompromising  demo- 
cracy if  the  Five  Hundred  had  possessed  any  influence 
of  such  magnitude ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  was  constituted  so  that  its  inHnence  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  A  committee  of  a 
governing  body  gains  great  influence  only  if  the 
members  of  it  have  a  long  tenure  of  office  and  special 
qualitiwitions  for  their  work.  In  the  Five  Hundred 
tenure  of  office  was  exceedingly  short :  each  com- 
mittee man  took  ofHce  only  for  a  year  at  a  time, 
and  no  one  could  hold  the  office  for  more  than  two 
years  in  a  lifetime.'  In  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  men  the  special  qualiHcations  of  candi- 
dates were  absolutely  disregarded.  It  was  only 
required  that  they  should  be  of  ordinarily  decent 
character;    the   actual   appointment   was   mado    by 

'  Aristotle,  Alh.  Pol.,  62,  3. 
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drawiug  lots  among  those  candidates  whose  private 
characters  were  found  to  bear  inspection. 

The  method  of  appointiiient  by  drawing  lots  was 
no  doubt  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough- 
Appoinimeni  ^""^^^  democracy.  The  oijy  other  con- 
by  lot  essential  ceivable  methods  were  noiuination  by 
to  democracy.  ^  ^i        .      .      -  i     ,  - 

some  ointers,  as  thestrategi,  or  election 

by  the  assembly.  Both  these  methods  were  un- 
acceptable in  the  Athenian  democracy.  Nonjiuation 
would  have  offended  against  the  principle  that  all 
citizens  were  to  be  aa  far  as  possible  equal,  becjiiiae 
it  would  have  thrown  a  itiastt  of  patronage  into 
the  hands  of  the  nominators ;  and  election  would 
have  made  the  committee-men  too  intluontial. 
Election  would  also  have  had  another  lesidt  which 
the  Athenians  would  not  have  liked.  Ic  would 
have  divided  the  citizens  into  parties,  organised  to 
attain  dotlnite  political  aims ;  the  citizens  would 
have  been  bound  by  the  ties  which  party  organisa- 
tion creates,  and  Demos  would  no  longer  have  been 
free  to  change  hie  mind  as  often  as  he  liked. 

It  is  a  i-emarkable  feature  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia 
after  the  Pelnpoimesian  War.  that  it  had  no  official 
No  offitiaJ  leaders.  The  stralegi  had  lost  their  influ- 
icAden.  enc0,  and  the  Five  Hundred  never  gained 

liny  settled  control  over  the  proceedings.  The 
assembly  needed  some  man  to  be  chief  sjtokesmen 
and  leaders  in  debate;  the  men  whom  they  adopted 
as  leaders  were  professional  orators.  These  orators 
were  only  private  citizens  without  any  official  status, 
and  they  wore  well  suited  to  be  the  spokesmen  of 
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Demos,  who  wislied  to  be  the  real  master  antt  to  be 
free  to  indulge  all  his  caprices,  because  they  could  be 
discarded  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  judicial  bodies  alone  were  independent  of  the 
assembly;  but  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  same 
class  as  predomiunted  in  the  Ecclesia.  A 
lat^  number  of  citizens  were  taken 
by  lot  every  year  toeerve  as  judges;  they  were  divided 
into  bodies  varying  in  number  from  two  hundred  to 
a  thousand,  and  each  of  these  bodies  sab  as  a  court  of 
justice  to  decide  such  cases  as  might  be  brought 
before  them.  They  sat  without  any  professional 
judge  to  infonn  them  about  the  condition  of  the  law 
or  the  relevance  of  the  arguments:  the  advocate  on 
either  side  citod  such  laws  as  favoured  his  conten- 
tions, and  could  use  any  reasoning  which  he  thought 
likely  to  influence  the  court.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  class  of  men  learned  in  the  law; 
no  such  class  was  needed  where  every  citinen  felt 
himself  competent  to  vote  on  every  litigation  usider 
the  guidance  of  commonsense.  It  ia  clear  that 
litigants  did  not  attempt  tu  bribe  the  judges:  the 
bench  of  judges  was  always  so  numerous  that  bribery 
would  have  been  horribly  expensive.  But  the  courts 
were  very  capricious  in  their  decisions :  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  were  strongly 
inlhionced  by  prejudices  fovourablc  to  the  poor  and 
adverse  to  the  rich,  so  that  rich  litigants  were  often 
fined  witli  undue  severity,  and  the  public  treasury 
protitod  by  the  fines  imposed  on  them  as  it  did  by 
the  tribute  from  the  protected  cities. 
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In  the  Athenian  democracy,  the  poorer  class  of 
oitiiseai8  pereoiiaUy  carried  on  the  work  of  goverument. 
They  could  do  this  because  there  was  a 
large  populatiou  of  slaves  to  do  the  indus- 
trial and  menial  work  which  was  necesBary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  population.  In  a  state  without  slaves, 
as  for  example  in  Florence  from  1343  a.d.  to  1354  a.d., 
democracy  of  a  kind  may  exist:  but  it  cannot  be  a 
democracy  of  the  same  typo  as  prevailed  at  Athens. 

If  we  compare  Athenian  democracy  with  the  other 
claas-govern meats  in  the  simple  cities  of  ancient 
Estimate  of  Iiistorv,  we  see  that  it  was  incomparably 
Athenian  superior  to  moBt  of  them.  The  usual  vices 
01  class-governments  are  lawlessness,  m- 
stability,  and  persecution.  Athens  was  almost  exempt 
from  all  of  them,  Tlie  only  case  in  which  the 
assembly  perpetrated  an  outrageous  breach  of  the 
constitution  was  in  the  sentence  which  it  passed  on 
the  six  admirals  who  commamlcd  at  Arginusic.  The 
constittitioD  was  bo  stable  that  in  its  existence  of 
about  ninety  years  there  was  only  one  occasion  (in 
411  B.C.)  when  it  was  completely  overturned  by  a 
purely  domestic  revolution.  Persecution  of  the  rich 
by  the  assembly  was  unknown,  and  the  only  kind  of 
serious  injustice  that  they  endured  arose  from  the 
undue  severity  of  the  tines  imposed  on  ihcm  in  the 
law-courts  during  the  Pcloponnesian  War. 

To  expect  that  Athenian  democracy  should  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  mi^ed  guvernmeuts  of  the 
complex  city  states,  is  to  ask  more  than  can  reason- 
ably bo  required  of  it.     The  complex  city  states  of 
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Attifla  and  Rome  were  different  iu  their  stnicture 
from  t-liosimplocityof  Athens,  and  their governiuents 
were  constructed  for  objects  which  the  democracy  of 
Athens  did  not  care  about.  The  oonspicuoiis  faults  of 
Abheniau  democracy,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  mixed 
govemmont  of  Rome,  are  two  in  number;  it  was 
extremely  inofticient  in  deaUiig  with  foreign  policy; 
and,  although  it  taught  all  the  citizens  to  talk  well 
and  vote  confidently,  it  did  not  teach  them  to  act 
well.  The  citizens,  about  fifty  years  after  thePelopon- 
nesian  War,  were  extremely  reluctant  to  serve  in  the 
army,  and  they  refused  to  giva  up  the  pay  that  they 
received  for  attending  religious  festivals  even  when 
the  nioaoy  was  wanted  to  defend  Olyntlins  against 
Macedonia. 


COMPABISON  OF  ATHENS  AND  AbgOS. 

The  change  from  complex  to  simple  stnicture 
which  took  place  in  Athens,  wa8  not  a  phenomenon 
entirely  without  a  parnllel.  Something  of  tho  same 
kind  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Ai-gos. 

When  I  omunerated  in  the  fourth  chapter  the 
expansive  and  complex  city  states  of  ancient  history, 
I  made  no  reference  to  Argos,  because  it  is  incon- 
spicuous, and  I  could  not  have  referred  to  it  without 
tiresome  explanation;  hut  1  have  no  doubt  that  until 
after  the  Persian  invasion  it  had  something  of  the 
expansive  and  complex  character.  It  vras  advan- 
tageously situated  for  a  moderale  degree  of  expansion : 
tho  ancient  city  of  Myccnsc  was  its  neighbour  in  the 
Argulic  Plain,  and  had  no  defences  except  its  citadel 
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and  its  vraUs.  It  caiuict  be  doubted  that  Argos 
reduced  Myconie  and  the  far  smaller  fortress  or  palace 
of  Tiryjis  to  some  kind  of  dependence  at  a  very  early 
age;  they  juust  have  l>eeii  deprived  of  independence 
before  King  Pheidon  of  Argoa  (who  reigned  certaiidy 
before  600  u.c.)  made  his  mpid  but  short-lived  con- 
quests outside  the  Argolic  Plain.  While  Argos  had 
something  of  a  complex  character,  it  had  also  a  mixed 
form  of  government:  it  retained  its  ancient  tribal 
kingship  so  late  as  4S0  B.a.*  but  it  was  a  limited 
kingahip,  and  the  kings,  as  Strabo  tolls  us,  were 
iosigaiiicant. 

After  the  Persian  invasion  the  structure  of  Argos 
was  altered.  The  dependent  town  of  Myconae  had 
the  audacity  to  send  eighty  hoplites  to  take  part  in 
the  defence  of  Greece  at  Therm opy he,'-  thongh  the 
Argives  gave  them  no  permission  to  do  so,  and 
themselves  refused  to  send  a  contingent.  The 
jealou.sy  of  the  Argives  was  roused  by  this  act  of 
independence  and  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  within  a 
few  years  they  razed  the  walls  of  Mycena;.^  From  this 
time  forth,  Argos  was  a  perfectlysimplu  city  state,  and 
had  such  a  goverumejit  as  is  a]>propriatc  to  n  simple 
city.  The  government  was  an  uncompromising 
democracy.  In  371  B.C.,  or  the  following  year,  some 
rich  men  wore  detected  in  a  cojispiracy  to  SBtablish 
an  oligarchy;  the  defenders  of  the  democracy  armed 
themselves  with  bludgeons,  and  in  the  Skytalisvius, 
or  rit/e  of  ike  club,  which  ensued,  about  twelve 


'  Herodotua,  vu.  149.  •  Herodotus,  viL  202. 

^  PituB&igiaB,  ii.  16. 
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hundred  of  the  rich  men  were  slain.  The  brutalities, 
however,  which  the  Argives  perpetrated  on  this 
occasion,  were  never  repeated  on  any  other;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  democracy  of 
Argos  was,  in  general,  exempt,  almost  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  similar  government  at  Athens,  from 
those  vices  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from 
the  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  a  single  class  in  the 
population. 


CHAPTER  X 


nrjy.Hntiy.sKfiVH  empire:  rohe 


Apteb  the  ago  of  city  states  two  great  empires  came 
into  being.  The  Mocedomou  empire  acquired  by 
Alcxftndcr  the  Great  was  extremely  short-lived,  and 
an  it  (iid  not  exist  long  enough  to  get  any  political 
insliliilionH  of  its  own,  there  is  no  occasion  to  aay' 
more  alwiut  it.  The  Roman  empire  began  soon  after 
the  expiilHloit  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  had  a 
OontinuditH  oxiRtcncc  till  Lbo  Turks  captured  Con- 
atautinupic  in  the  tiftcentb  century  of  tke  Christian 
tira, 

liolwoeu  200  ac.  and  100  B.C.  the  Romans  coaquered 
•Spain,  Macjoflonia,  Greece,  (-.'arthago,  lllyrinm.and  the 

stnicture  of  K'*^"^'^''  P^^'^ '''  -^^'^^  Minor.  The  aggregate 
the  Hoiun  of  their  dominions,  when  these  conquests 
'^  '  hod  been  inodo,  uoustitutod  a  heterogen- 
eous empire,  because  each  of  l.he  countncs  had  a 
ilistiuctivo  character  impressed  upon  it  by  ages  of 
piutt  history,  and  idl  the  cotmtrieK  wore  dissimilar  in 
oharncter  to  uaoh  ether  and  to  Hume.  The  quality 
which  difl'orontintos  a  liotorogcneous  empire  from  all 
uther  Inrgo  pulilieal  bodies  is  the  dissimilarity  of  the 

oounlries  which  it  brings  under  one  govermueut. 
in 
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Complex  city  states,  and  all  nat.ions  whether  unitary 
or  federal,  are  formed  by  the  uniou  of  like  with  like, 
and  their  parts  are  soon  held  together  by  cohesive 
and  attractive  forces  which  arise  naturally  and 
epoataneously  between  like  and  like;  heterogeneous 
empires  are  fonnert  by  the  union  of  unlike  with 
unlike,  forces  of  rupulsiun  act.  strongly  to  sever  the 
parts  which  have  been  uuited,  and  they  can  only  be 
held  together  by  vigorous  coercion. 

The   Romans  regarded   the   conquered   countries, 
which  became  their  subject  provinces,  as  mines  of 
wealth   to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  geifishnesK 
the  conquerors.     The  exploitation  of  tho   of  the 
mines  was  carried  on,  not  by  the  Roman 
state,  but  by  individuals  or  classes  in  the  Koiuaii 
community;    the   wealth,    however,   which    poured 
from   them  into    the    capital  city  of   the  empire, 
demoralised   and   def»raded  all   classes  in  the   city, 
and    eventually   destroyed   its    republican   form   of 
govemment. 

So  long  as  Rome  was  merely  a  complex  city  its 
constitution  was  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
compromises,  wherein  every  class  Jiiadc  CompeUtioo 
concessions  to  other  classes  for  the  main-  '«^  ■?«*'»• 
.lenauce  of  a  strong  and  equitable  govenimcnt  for 
the  good  of  all  When  tho  wealth  of  tho  provinces 
flooded  into  the  city,  every  class  Lhought  it  had  not 
yet  got  its  due  share  of  the  spoil,  and  all  engaged 
in  a  scramble  to  get  more,  and  as  much  more  aa 
possible. 

The  Romans  till  49  B.a  attempted  to  rule  a  lietero- 
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genoous  Diupiro  by  meuus  of  thu  mstrtuiionM  pro[>er 
Oniv  urban  ^^  *  Complex  ciLy  slate.  The  attempt 
inrtituiions  was  a  failure ;  aud  1  believe  it  let!  to  more 
widespread  misery  than  aoy  otherpolJtical 
blunder  or  incongruity  in  the  course  of  European 
history. 

To  understand  the  iufluenoe  of  provincial  wealth 
upon  Boman  society,  w€  must  look  upon  the  classes 
which  composed  ihat.  society  after  tht  stream  of 
plunder  had  fairly  set  towards  the  capital,  A  con- 
venient point  of  view  may  be  taken  just  before 
Marius  was  elected,  in  107  B.C.,  for  the  first  time  to 
the  consular  office. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  divided  into  two  rich 
classes  and  two  poor  classes.  The  first  of  tho  rich 
Tiie  Roman  ^^^^sses  consistcd  of  ihc  families  which 
citiiena,  monopolised  the  curule  magistracies;  the 

second  comprised  the  great  capitalists, 
known  as  the  equestrian  order,  because  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  republic  the  rich  men  had  served  in  the 
cavalry.  Tho  tirst  of  the  poor  classes  was  the  mob  of 
the  capital ;  the  second,  now  greatly  shrunken  in 
numbers  from  what  it  had  been,  took  in  the  small 
yeomen  farmers  of  the  country  districts. 

Tho  ciu*Lilc  magistrates  got  the  earliest  and  the 
most  direct  access  to  the  spoils  of  the  provincCH.  As 
Tbecuniie  800U  as  the  uew  dominions  had  teen  ac- 
miffistoades.  quirgj  by  the  Romans  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  cunile  magJBtracios,  because 
the  existing  staff'  of  officers  was  insufficient,  The 
men  at  the  t(^p  of  the  Hat  of  curulu  magistrates  bad 
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been  the  two  consuls  and  the  two  prstors.  These 
officers  were  wanted  for  work  in  Italy,  and  new 
magistracies  had  to  be  devised  in  order  to  supply 
g-overnors  for  the  provinces.  Two  expedients  were 
adopted  iji  succession  with  a  view  of  providing  pro- 
vincial governors,  lu  the  case  of  the  two  earliest 
provinces,  Sardinia  iind  SicUy,  which  were  both 
acquired  before  200  b.c'.,  the  necessary  governors 
were  supplied  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
prffitors  from  two  to  four,  and  before  the  year 
108  B.C.,  which  we  have  chosen  as  the  date  of  our 
survey,  the  number  had  risen  to  sis.  By  this  time 
novel  courts  of  justice  had  been  established  in  Rome, 
so  that  three  of  the  six  praetors  had  to  stay  at  home 
to  act  as  judges,  and  only  three  could  be  employed 
as  provincial  commanders.  By  the  same  time  the 
number  of  provinces  needing  governors  had  risen  to 
ben,  and  a  second  method  of  providing  more  magis- 
trfttes  had  to  bo  adopted.  This  second  expedient, 
which  soon  after  100  b.o.  supcrsedwl  the  firBt,  was 
the  employment  of  curule  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
they  were  elected  to  office.  When  a  man  had  finished 
his  year's  work  in  Italy  as  consul  or  prietor,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  the  consuls  or  pryitors  who 
followed  him  in  office  at  home,  and  was  sent  out  tu 
govern  a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  or 
proprietor.  He  was  endowed  with  the  same  complete 
imperium  that  belonged  to  all  consuls  and  all  praitors; 
and  therefore  In  his  province  he  was  absolute 
military  and  civil  oouimandcr  over  all  persons  and 
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causes  sitprerao.  The  rules  laid  down  for  bis  guid- 
ance by  the  seruite  were  reasonable  and  hiiinaiiB 
enough ;  but  the  senate  was  too  far  off  to  see  that  he 
confonned  to  them,  and  he  could,  if  he  liked,  use  his 
authority  in  the  province  as  a  means  of  enriching 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true 
that  on  his  return  to  Uotue  he  was  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution for  extortion;  but  the  judges  who  decided 
in  such  prosecutions  were  selected,  till  122  ac,  from 
the  senators,  and  the  senators  were  not  extreme 
to  mark  what  was  done  amiss,  because  many  of 
Ibeni  liod  already  known  tho  delights  of  provincial 
governorships,  or  hoped  in  the  future  to  enjoy  theni. 
After  the  practice  of  giving  the  provinces  to  pro- 
consuls and  propraetors  was  fully  established,  the 
Cuniic  consiUship  and  prretorstip  were  not  greatly 
(amiiies.  desired  for  their  own  sake.  In  most  cases 
the  consuls  and  pnt^tors,  during  their  year  of  ofHce, 
had  to  perform  routine  duties  in  Italy  under  the 
supervision  of  the  senate;  and  it  was  onEy  in  the 
rare  instances  when  a  consul  could  hope  to  be 
commander  in  a  provincial  war  during  his  consular 
year  that  the  consulship  was  in  itself  a  highly 
desu-able  office.  But  the  consular  and  pnetorian 
magistracies  were  most  eagerly  sought  in  view  of, 
that  which  came  after  them  ,  they  were  the  stepping- 
stone  on  the  upward  course  to  a  provincial  governor- 
ship, ft  so  happened  that,  in  tho  ago  before  tho 
foreign  conquests  of  Rome  were  mode,  certain  Roman 
fiuailies  had,  through  the  merits  of  their  members, 
frequently  furnished  tho  curulo  magistrates.     When 
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the  cnr\i]e  mftgistracies  became  the  sole  gateway  that 
gave  access  to  the  excitements  and  profits  of  pro- 
vincial goTernorships,  the  famijics  which  had  already 
attained  to  ciirulo  dignities  desired  that  the  gate 
should  bo  barred  against  all  others;  and,  as  the 
assemblies  which  elected  the  magistrates  were  now 
very  badly  constituted  and  were  amenable  to  the 
infhienee  of  the  rich,  the  old  fainiliee  generiilly 
succeeded  in  blocking  the  way  against  intruders. 
The  cnrulc  families  (for  so  they  wore  called)  con- 
siKtod  partly  of  patricians  and  partly  of  plebeians. 
There  was  now  no  distinction  worth  noticing  between 
a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  curnle  family:  but  the 
curule  families,  patrician  and  plebeian  alike,  formed 
a  new  and  a  close  body  of  herediLary  nobles.  If  any 
man  outside  the  ring  of  curnle  families  tried  to  break 
into  their  circle  by  competing  for  a  cumlo  magis- 
tracy, they  spoke  of  him  as  ^lovus  homo,  an  upstart, 
and  were  generally  able  to  secure  that  he  should  be 
rejected  by  the  votes  of  the  centuries.  The  marked 
instances  of  noin  homines  who  broke  through  in 
spite  of  thoir  opposition  wore  Cato  the  Elder  and, 
Cicero.  There  were  also  some  few  other  besides ;  but 
in  the  main  the  curule  families  succeeded  in  main- 
taiiiing  their  position  as  a  close  caste  of  hereditary 
nobles. 

The  second  rich  class  among  the  Romans  consisted 
of  the  capitalists,  other  than  those  who  hod  been 
elected  a.-?  curule  or  non-curule  magis-  xhe 
Lratea.    These  capitalists,  as  we  have  seen,  ^^pJiaf'su. 
were  called  ei^uites.    They  were  not  generally  ex- 
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pecterl  to  perform  actual  military  duties  as  horBemen, 
because  the  allies  or  client  states  furnished  euough 
cavalrj^  to  meet  the  requiremeats  of  the  army ;  but, 
when  the  citi^ons  elected  ciirnle  inagistrates,  the 
capitalists  voted  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries. 
The  class  of  rich  men  who  were  not  magistrates  had 
grown  in  numbers  through  circumstances  connected 
with  the  provinces.  When  the  Romans  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era  acquired  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  their  first  possessions  outside  the  limits  of 
Italy,  they  found  a  system  of  tax -gathering  by  moans 
of  middlemen  or  contractors  already  established  in 
those  islands.  They  very  naturally  allowed  that 
system  to  continue  where  it  was  already  in  working 
order,  and  they  afterwards  introduced  it  into  their 
later  conquests.  As  soon  as  a  newly  acquired  region 
was  made  into  a  province,  the  senate  settled  what 
taxes  should  be  levied  from  it,  and  they  then  sold 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  a  syndicate  of  rich  men, 
who  paid  a  Bxed  sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  made  as  much  money  as  they  could  out  of 
the  taxes  which  they  and  their  slaves  collected  from 
the  province.  The  syndicates  of  tax-collectors,  called 
p-nhlicani,  were  under  a  strong  temptation  to  exact 
more  than  the  authorised  amount  of  the  taxes ; 
and  if  they  yielded  to  the  temptation  they  could 
usually  do  it  with  impunity.  There  were  only  two 
means  of  controllinj?  thorn:  the  governor  of  the 
province  could  interfere,  or  the  puhJicani  could  be 
prosecuted  before  a  court  of  justice  at  Rome.  The 
governor  of    the  province   usually   winked  at  the 
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doings  of  she  taT-farmors,  because  he  had  more 
sympathy  with  them  than  pity  for  the  taxpayers ; 
and  the  courts  of  justice  at  Home  could  not,  after 
122  ac,  ho  trusted  to  treat  a  rapacious  syndicate  of 
tiix-fariuers  with  due  sovority.  In  tlie  year  that  has 
just  teen  named,  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus  got  a 
law  passed  which  changed  the  composition  of  the  law- 
courts  which  dealt  with  charges  of  exaction  in  the 
provinces.  His  law  ordained  that  the  judges  in  these 
courts  should  no  longer  he  drawn  from  the  senators 
hut  from  the  equites.  From  the  passing  of  this  law 
the  equitea  or  capitalists,  obtained  such  a  recognition 
aa  a  corporate  class,  that  thoy  bore  the  name  of 
equester  ordo,  the  on\er  oi  the  knights.  Tlie  gover- 
nors of  provinces  wore  no  longer  shielded  hy  judges 
drawn  from  thecurule  faniihes  to  which  they  them- 
selves belonged ;  but  as  long  as  the  governor  and  the 
tax-farmers  in  a  province  shared  profits  so  as  to 
satisfy  both,  tbey  wore  usually  secure  against  con- 
demnation in  a  Roman  law-court. 

The  poor  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  the  rabble 
of  the  city,  and  the  small  farmers  aroumi  it.  A  poor 
and  idle  class  was  cninpclled  to  settle  in  The  poor  in 
the  city  against  its  will.  Tho  invasion  of  **'*  ''^y- 
Hannibal  drove  the  yeomen  off  their  farms;  some 
of  them  took  service  in  the  legions,  some  migrated 
within  tho  walls.  The  immigrants  into  the  city, 
having  lost  their  farms,  had  no  means  of  support, 
and  the  magistrates  had  to  save  them  from  starving. 
Some  of  tho  provinces,  oapoeiaLly  Sicily  and  Africa, 
had  a  largo  surplus  production  of  corn.    The  magis- 
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trates  ordered  rliis  corn  to  be  brought  to  Rome  and 
sold  i(-  at  rates  far  below  cost  price,  At  tbc  same 
time,  finding  that  the  rabble  of  pnupers  was  a 
dangerous  element  in  the  city,  they  net  to  work  to 
timuse  them  with  luagnificeat  gladiatorial  spectacles. 
The  corn,  doles  and  the  fcativala  spcc<lily  clenioraliseU 
the  poor  residents  in  Romo,  and  there  was  oo  hope 
of  their  recovering  their  old  virtues  unless  tliey  could 
bo  ro-cstablished  in  the  country  as  yeomen  farmers. 

Tlie  class  of  yeouien  was  by  no  means  extinct. 
Some  of  them  had  gono  back  to  their  rustic  labours 
after  the  defeat  of  Hannibal;  but  two 
causes  were  at  work  to  prevent  them 
from  recovering  their  old  condition  of  substantial 
prosperity.  Out)  cause  was  the  com  doles,  which 
artilicially  lowered  the  pricQ  of  grain.  It  was  no 
longer  a  paying  business  to  grow  wheat  for  sale,  and 
a  farmer  had  no  inducement  to  produce  it  except 
for  consumption  in  his  household,  Yet,  however,  he 
might  have  gained  a  profit  on  the  production  of  wine 
and  oil  but  for  the  other  cause  of  his  impovorish- 
meut.  One  form  of  wealth  iujported  in  great 
quantities  from  the  provinces  consisted  in  slaves. 
They  were  not  usually  hunted  down  in  the  provinces 
themselves,  but  it  was  in  the  provinces  that  they 
were  brought  to  market.  The  rich  classes  among  the 
Romaos  had  wide  estates  of  land  in  Italy;  they  tilled 
them  with  slave  labour.  The  labour  of  slaves  was 
choapor  than  free  labour,  because  a  slave  could  be 
worked  to  death  and  his  place  was  easily  filled  with 
A  QQWshive;  and  so  the  large  owners  of  land  could 
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undersell  ihe  small  yeoman  in  every  tuarket.    Lati- 
Jumlia  perduiere  Jtaliam. 

The  organs  of  ^Torninont  in  the  Roman  stato 
were,  od  tho  one  side,  the  sonatc,  and  on  tbe  other 
the  plebeian  as»etublii;s  with  their  tri-  Tbegovera. 
biines.  Tho  curulo  magistrates  <lnring  ■"«••*• 
their  ^oar  of  ofSco  in  Rome  do  noi  count,  because 
they  were  controlled  by  the  senate. 

The  senobe  consisted  entirely  of  men  who  had 
boon  oloctod  to  u  curide  or  non-curule  magistracy. 
All  the  senators  were  rich  men,  and  the 
senate  acted  steadily  iii  support  of  the 
establitihed  order,  or,  in  other  words^  for  the  iiiaiu- 
tonancc  of  private  property  as  it  stood,  so  that  they 
practically  dofcnded  tho  rich  in  the  enjoyniGiit  of 
what  they  had  got.  Many  of  the  senators  harl  boon 
tribunes,  and  as  tribunes  had  acted  iu  opposition  to 
tho  interests  of  Lho  rich ;  but  when  they  were  estab- 
lished in  llie  seuatc  ihoy  foil  in  with  the  ideas  of  the 
curule  senators. 

Tho  plebeian  assemblies  were  no  longer  like  the 
old  r:o7ifil.ia  plehifi.  Thirty-ono  votes,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  countrj-  voters,  and  only  pjebeian 
four  to  the  urlian  rabble.  But  the  yeomen  "«n''>l'w- 
attended  irreguliLiIv ;  they  were  untrained  as  poli- 
ticians, and  it  seems  from  the  votes  that  they  gave 
that  the  few  of  them  who  came  to  the  meetings  umst 
have  been  inHueuced  by  contact  with  the  proLetariate 
of  tho  city  The  leaders  of  the  plebeians  were  tho 
ten  tribunes,  but  tho  assembly  of  the  tribes,  as  now 
constituted,  was  but  a  broken  reed  for  a  man  to  lean 
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upon,  and  the  tribunes  were  always  personaUy  un- 
lucky ID  the  attacks  that  they  made  against  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  the  property  of  the  rich. 
The  attack  might  succeed,  but  its  author  perished. 

The  whole  of  the  classes  distin^ishable  in  the 
Roman  world  were  seven  in  number:  four  were  those 
into  which  the  citizens  were  divided,  and 
the  three  outside  the  citizenship  were  the 
Latins,  the  Italians,  and  the  provincials. 
All  these  three  classes  outside  the  citizenship,  and 
also  the  Roman  farmers,  were  sacrificed  to  secure 
unfair  advantages  for  the  three  classes  who  lived  in 
the  city  of  Rome — the  curule  families,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  luob.  The  extreme  injustice  of  social 
and  economic  arrangeinoiitK  within  Italy  an>se  entirely 
from  an  economic  source  outside  of  Italy,  namely,  the 
wealth  of  the  provinces  which  poured  towards  Rome  ; 
and  the  injustice  could  never  be  removed  unless  that 
source  was  stopped  up.  Attempts  were  made  to 
remedy  economic  inequalities  within  Italy  bj  legisla- 
tion :  but  they  suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  legislative 
interferences  with  economy  because  they  did  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  transference  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  provincials  to  Roman  owner- 
ship. Tlie  two  Gracchi  in  133  B.c.  and  123  B.C.  made 
the  only  two  serious  attempts  of  the  kind,  by  enabling 
the  Roman  state  to  acquire  land  in  Italy  and  to  plant 
Roman  citizens  upon  it  as  yeomen  farmers ;  but  the 
attempts  bad  little  permanent  result,  because  the 
new  farmers  wore  soon  tempted  to  sell  their  plots 
of  Gfround  to  rich  neighbours,  and  Italy  was  again 
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jvered  almost  exclusively  with  great  estates  worked 
by  slave  labour. 

Soon  after  the  year  108  B.C.,  which  wo  took  as  the 
8tttn(ipuint  tor  our  survey,  a  new  class  arose  in  the 
population  of  Italy.  Marius  founded  a  Professiona] 
standing  army  of  professional  soldiers.  s»'d'"5. 
The  influence  of  this  new  class  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  was  the  same  as  was  exercised  in  England  by 
the  warriors  whom  Edward  the  Tliird  and  Henry  the 
Fifth  collected  into  an  army  for  the  invasions  of 
France.  They  could  not  be  always  employed  in 
foreign  conquest.  Tboy  wore  ready  t«  do  anything 
at  the  bidding  of  the  leaders  under  whom  they  had 
served,  and  when  they  returned  froiri  foreign  service 
they  waged  civil  wars  in  Italy.  The  first  war  of  the 
kind  was  begun  by  the  Italian  allies  of  Rome  to 
obtain  redress  of  their  heavy  grievances  and  admis- 
sion to  Roman  citizenship.  Tho  war  lasted  from 
91  B.C,  to  88  B.C.  The  allies  obtained  thi^  citizenship, 
which  improved  their  status  while  serving  in  the 
army  or  suing  in  a  law-court,  but  did  them  httle 
good  in  any  political  sense,  because  theycoidd  not  be 
present  to  vote  in  the  plebeian  assemblies  at  Rome. 
The  second  civil  war  began  as  soon  as  the  first  was 
ended,  and  lasted  for  six  years.  The  armies  engaged 
in  it  were  no  more  fighting  for  different  political 
aims  or  principles  than  the  armies  that  fought  for 
York  or  Lancaster.  The  wars  arose  because  rival 
armies  and  rival  leaders  were  there,  and  gain  was  to 
be  got  out  of  victory.  Sulla,  who  came  out  the 
conqueror,  used  his  victory  with  some  judgment,  after 
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he  had  slaughttjrud  the  citizens  who  had  favonied  liis 
rivals.  He  could  not  bring  about  a  happy  distribu- 
tion of  property,  but  lie  set  up  a  constitution  which 
prevented  for  a  time  the  endless  mid  useless  squabbles 
between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes.  He  admitted 
a  larger  number  of  the  loasor  magistrates  to  the 
senate,  and,  as  it  would  bo  hard  for  the  curule 
families  toinflnonco  all  the  election.''  of  these  numer- 
ous lesser  magistrates,  he  probably  enabled  the  people 
to  place  men  who  were  really  acceptable  to  it  amoug'j 
the  ranks  of  the  senators;  at  the  same  time  he  took 
away  from  the  tribunes  most  of  the  powers  which 
they  had  often  misused. 

The  proconsuls  had  been  the  earlieat  and  the  most 
active  of  tho  oppressors  of  provincials.     liut  it  was 
1       possiUo  that  a  proconsul  instead  of  being 
oitfae  the  spoliator  of  his  subjects  should  be 

promnces.  their  just  and  firm  ruler,  tho  protector  of 
the  weak,  the  terror  of  wrong-doers,  and  that  his 
provincials  in  gratitude  for  his  mercy  and  goodness 
should  flock  to  hia  standard  and  provido  him  with 
an  army  that  could  overpower  tho  whole  forces 
controlled  by  the  Roman  senate  and  all  tlie  legions 
couiiuauded  by  the  proconsuls  in  tho  other  provinces. 
It  did  not  seem  likely  that  a  member  of  a  curule 
family  should  engage  in  »uch  an  unusual  course  of 
action,  or  that  ho  should  gain  the  reword  of  it. 
CfEsar  did  both. 

Cains  Julius  Ciesar  was  appointed  in  59  b.c.  to  bo 
proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  five  years.  His 
appointment  was   irregular,  for    it  was  made  not 
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by  decree  of  the  senate  bat  by  &  resolntim  pro- 
posed by  a  tribune  in  a  plebeian  asseaibly.  Sooa 
after  his  appointment  to  Cis&lptneGaul  he 
was  also  given  the  proconsulship  in  Gaiil 
beyond  the  Alps,  of  which  country  the  Romans  then 
possessed  only  a  small  part  about  the  region  now 
oalled  Provence.  In  ten  caiupai^s  Csesar  conquered 
Qaul  to  the  Bay  uf  Biscay,  to  the  British  Channel, 
and  the  Rhine.  His  army  of  Gallic  provincials  was 
devoted  to  him,  and  when  in  49  ac.  he  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  that  he  received  from  the 
senate,  he  crossed  the  river  Rubicon  at  the  head  of 
his  anuy  and  marched  in  open  rebelhon  into  Italy. 
The  whole  i>eninsula  submitted  with  little  resistance. 
Ciesar  then  with  his  army  made  a  circuit  of  the 
provinces  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  put  down 
the  resistance  of  the  Roman  generals  who  wcro 
opposed  to  him.  In  three  years  and  a  half  of  hard- 
fought  campaigning,  Spain,  Thessaly,  Egypt,  Africa, 
were  in  turn  compelled  into  obedience,  and  in  May, 
46  B.C.,  Ctesar  was  able  to  enter  Rome  as  master  of 
the  whole  empire. 

The  victory  of  Caesar  was  won  with  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  provincials,  and  it  immediately  altered  the 
statu.s    of   the   provinces  in   the  Roman   _       , 
world.    Hitherto  the  provinces  had  been   oruiecumle 
at  the  mercy  of   rapiicious   factions  of  '^"'^* 
Roman  citizens  which  sLrove  with  one  another  which 
should  have  the  largest  share  of  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  labour   of  the   provincials:    henceforth    the 
Romaob  and  the  proviDoials  were  alike  subject  to 
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ibe  wil]  of  a  sm;:;ie  master  who  paid  due  regard  to 
the  mterests  of  both,  and  was  therefore  especially  the 
protoctar  of  the  provincials,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  oppressed  class.  But  the  curule  families  did  not 
jwiquiesce  in  being  deprive^l  of  iho  power,  which  they 
had  long  misused,  without  an  efl'urt  to  recover  it,  and 
for  a  time  they  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  empire 
would  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  Cicsar's 
victory  had  won. 

Ciesar  did  net  disguise  the  fact  that  he  was  absolute 
ruler  of  the  empire.     He  took  the  title  of  Dictator, 

Murder  of    '^^^  regarded  himself  as  succeEsor  of  tho 

Cssar.         ancient  kings.     A  conspiracy  was  formed 

by  members  of  tho  cunilo  faiiiiliea,  and  Caisnr  woa 

murdered  at  a  iijeotiuCT  of  the  seuato  iu  less  Lhaa  two 

years  after  he  had  attained  supreme  power. 

The  parfcj'  of  tho  murderers  could  not  maintain 
themselves  in  power.  They  gained  the  aid  of  some 
7he  **f  ^^^  soldiery,  but  most  of  the  legions 

aveneers,  ^ere  eager  to  avenge  their  beloved  Cie&ar. 
At  the  end  of  the  strife  of  the  contending  armies 
it  was  found  that  the  control  of  aflairs  rested  with 
the  generals  of  the  Cseaareau  legions.  Au  agreement 
was  made  between  these  generals  by  which  Octavi- 
anus,  great-nephew  of  Ciesar,  became  ruler  of  tho 
West,  and  Marcus  Antouius  of  the  East.  Tho  power 
of  these  two  confederates  was  subject  to  no  consti- 
tutional limits  or  forms,  beeause  it  rested  simply  on 
their  own  agreement, 

After  Octaviaiiua  had  conquered  Marcus  Antonius 
at  Actiuni  iu  ^1  u.c.,  ho  thought  it  wil^c  to  make  & 
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pretence  thai  he  was  a  constitutional  ruler  set  up 
according  to  old  republicftn  traditions.  From  the 
year  27  B.C.,  when  he  took  the  title  of 

,  T  -  >  ■  1  ■  Augustus. 

Augastus,  his  rule  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  real  absolutism  with  pruteudtid  Uiaitatiotis.  The 
pretences  to  which  he  condescended  were  judiciously 
conceived,  and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  con- 
sideration that  if  he  reigned  as  an  undisgiusedly 
Absolute  monarch  lie  might  meet  with  the  fate  of 
his  predecessor, 

Augustus  held  the  powers  of  all  the  groat  magis- 
tracies, but  was  appointed  to  each  of  them  separately 
and  for  a  term  of  years.  The  greatest  of  veiled 
these  powers  were  the  trlbunician,  the  auto^acy- 
consular,  and  the  proconsular.  The  tribunes  had 
been  protectors  of  the  citizens,  and  the  trlbunicia 
pote/itas  guvB  Augustus  authority  to  govern  citizens 
in  matters  that  were  not  military;  the  amsuhxre 
irniperiitm  gave  liim  civil  and  military  command  in 
Rome  and  Italy ;  and  the  proconsttrlare  impcHum 
made  him  governor  of  the  provinces  and  commander 
of  their  legions.  The  proconsular  imperium  w:i« 
oft'ered  to  him  in  all  the  twenty-two  i^rovinces,  but 
it  cliaiicod  that  in  twelve  provinces  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  war,  and  no  large  armies  quartered ; 
these  twelve  peaceful  provinces  he  left  to  the  senate. 
while  he  assumed  the  proconsular  imperium  only  in 
the  provinces  of  the  frontier.  The  senatorial  provinces 
were  ruled  by  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  senate 
after  consultation  of  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  tho 
imperial  provinces  by  deputies  of  Augustus,  who  bore 
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the  title  of  Iffjaii.  AujjusIum  UisuhargcU  the  various 
duties  of  ft  sovereign  noiniiiatly  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  of  tho  magistral iea  conferred  on  him  ia 
republican  fashiea,  but  really  through  the  mig'ht 
thnt  he  wielded  as  eomTnander  of  tho  l^ions.  In 
hko  manner  he  pretended  to  govern  in  accord.anco 
with  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  though  in  truth  tho 
senators  were  ready  to  express  any  opinion  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  their  wise  and  considerate 
master. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.d.  14  his  stepson 
Tiberiua  gave  up  the  practice  of  being  elected 
_.  separately  to  the  magistracies.     Ho  took 

successors  or  all  powers  of  sovereignty  at  once,  and 
"^'is  us.  permanently:  his  successors  followed  his 
example.  Thus  the  separate  powers  which  had 
belonged  to  the  magistracies  became  indistinguish- 
able, and  all  were  luet^ed  in  the  single  supreme 
othce  of  Frincepa.  The  whole  ^ivemmcnt  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  the  force  of  the 
army  kept  it  there. 

Yo(.  the  successors  of  Augustus  for  nearly  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  tiU  the  accession  of 
Pret  d  d  Oiocletiari,  kept  up  the  pretence  of  follow- 
defcreaceto  ing  the  advice  of  tho  senate.  Under 
e  sena  e.  Augustus  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  pious 
fraud ;  under  his  snr;cessors  it  turned  the  lives  of 
aenat^jrs  into  a  sordid  farce,  often  ending  in  violent 
death.  The  senators  under  the  Claudian  dynasty 
were  worthy  .successors  of  the  old  cnritle  nobles. 
They   had    the    ilesire   to   misgovern,  but    not    the 
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opportimity.  The  uld  cunilo  nobiea  were  remarkable 
for  their  arrogance;  the  senators  under  the  empire 
adopted  the  kindred  vice  of  crawUng  servility.  The 
old  curule  nobles  murdered  C^sar:  the  senators 
might  -msh  to  murder  Tiberius,  but  they  did  not 
dare.  There  was  one  thing  they  did  not  fear  to  do; 
they  were  ready  to  accuse  one  another  of  treason. 
Poetical  justice  was  done  to  the  order  of  senators 
in  the  judicial  murders  that  followed  their  mutual 
accusations,  though  the  individual  men  were  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  for  which  they  died.  The  senators 
aa  a  whole  were  so  corrupt  that  no  fate  was  too  hard 
for  them;  but  the  accusers  were  worse  than  the 
accused.  Tiberius  and  other  emporrira  must  have 
known  that  the  senate  could  not  give  honest  advice, 
and  yet  they  let  it  survive  and  protended  to  respect 
its  opinion.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  their  policy  in 
this  respect,  except  on  the  supposition  that  thoy 
desired  to  keep  the  wealthy  citizens  amused  lest 
they  should  turn  to  regicide,  and  also  wished  to 
implicate  some  important  body  of  citizens  in  responsi- 
bility for  their  public  actions. 

For  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Tiberius  there  is 
TWy  little  visible  growth  of  institutions  Pratorian 
calculated  to  give  regular  aid  to  the  cohorts, 
emperor  in  doing  his  work.  The  only  change  which 
led  to  any  institution  of  the  sort  was  of  a  military 
character.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  bodyguard 
of  the  emperor,  kiiowu  a-s  praetorian  cohorts,  a  force 
about    ten    thousand   strong,  which   had    hitherto 
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been  scattered  about  Bomo  in  siuall  barracks,  were 
collected  into  a  single  camp  jusl  outside  the  north- 
oast  corner  of  the  Serrian  ■wall,  which  was  still  the 
only  fortification  of  the  city.  After  their  concentra- 
tion in  their  eainp  their  commander,  the-pnt/cc(u» 
prtfioria,  acquired  new  importance,  and  the  holder 
of  the  office  was  naturally  one  of  the  emperors  chief 
confidential  servants  and  advisers. 

Before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment had  boon  eatabhshed  in  a  fonn  wluch  was  varied 

afterwards  only  by  extremely  gradual  pro- 
Autocmcy  ■'    -^  /  ^      u  ■       i 

was  uflces-  ccsses,  and  very  slowjy,    Jt  was  obviously 

**^'  not  a  good  government,  according  to  the 

standards  of  modern  times.  But  a  heterogeneous 
empire  cannot  have  agood  government  such  as  a  nation 
generally  obtainsu  An  empire,  composed  of  unlike 
materials,  of  jarring  nationalities,  must  put  up  with  a 
very  indifferoiit  government,  because  it  has  to  be  hold 
together  by  brute  force,  unloBS  it  is  to  undergo  the 
agonies  of  dissolution  by  means  of  long  wars  between 
its  pares.  Among  the  indifferent  forms  of  government 
which  are  possible  for  a  heterogeneous  ompiro,it  is  cleor 
from  the  toachingof  historj'that  some  extremely  cen- 
tralised and  absolute  governmont  is  the  least  bad ;  and 
in  the  Roraau  empire  the  oidy  possible  form  of  absolute 
government  was  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Many  of  the 
emperors.,  like  Xcro,  were  blood-stained  oi)prcssorB  in 
the  capital;  but  even  Nero  was  popular  in  the  provinces, 
and  long  after  his  tloath  ihe  eastern  part  of  the  empire 
cherished  a  hope  that  ho  had  survived,  and  would 
come  back  to  rule,  with  Jerusalem  for  his  capital.^ 

'  Mvrivalo,  Uithn-y  o/ tkt  RQmaM,Ks\i.  Iv,,  end. 
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The  one  ditHculty  wMcIi  seemed  insupeniblo  m  the 
Roman  empire  was  how  to  find  a  metliod  of'regiilnt- 
ing  the  succession.  The  clifBculty  has  not 
been  felt  in  other  hcfcerogeneons  empires, 
as  tho  Spanish  empire  in  America,  or  the  Uriiish 
empire  in  India.  In  those  empires  tho  nation  which 
founded  them  by  conquest  retfiinod  its  predominance, 
and  the  sneeession  in  tho  doininjint  nation  settled 
the  succession  in  the  empire.  In  the  Roman  empire 
there  was  not  any  nation  nor  even  nny  nationality 
in  ft  position  so  dominant  chat  it  could  settle  the 
fiuccesaion.  Those  provinces  which  were  most  often 
exposed  to  war,  and  were  the  best  recruiting  grounds, 
furnished  tho  largest  contributions  to  the  strength 
of  the  army;  but  there  were  many  of  the  provinces 
which  provided  great  hosts  of  soldiers,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  settling  that  one  of  them  bad  more 
claim  than  Iho  r^st  to  settle  what  man  should  be  the 
ruler. 

TiboriuB,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  tho  succession  might 
remain  in  his  own  family  by  hereditary  descent.  But 
heroditarv  succession  can  never  furnish    „    ^ 

•^  Not  heredl- 

perpotually  a  series  of  men  equal  to  the  tar;  for  long 
terrible  task  which  was  imposed  on  a  *  "  *' 
Roman  omperor.  The  emperor  had  really  to  rule  by 
his  own  will,  with  scarcely  a  single  official  advisor  to 
help  him  ;  the  exaltation  of  the  position  drove  a  weak 
man  like  Caligula  to  madness,  and  no  family  ever  goes 
on  for  long  without  having  a  weak  man  as  its  head. 
The  Claudian  house,  to  which  Tiberius  belongedj 
furnished  four  occupants  of  tho  throne  ;  Nero,  tho 
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last  of  the  four,  becamo  intolerablo  to  ihe  Bomaus, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  method 
of  elecstion. 

But  there  was  no  single  recogniaed  elective  body; 

on  the  contrary,  there  were   many  bodies   which 

raiffht  put  forward  specLous  cluiins  to  be 

claims  of     the  electors.    Ihese  competing  claimants 

elective        ^gcg  ^\^Q  senat9,  the  prmtonan  cohorts,  and 

bgdies.  '  . 

each  of  the  great  armies  stationed  along 
the  frontier.  When  in  the  yeixr  fifi  a.ii.  there  was  a 
general  desire  in  Rome  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  so  many 
of  the  bodies  which  have  been  mentioned  proceeded 
to  election,  that  within  two  years  six  pretenders  to 
the  empire  had  been  chosen.  Two  soon  lapsed  into 
obscurity;  Galba,  Otho,  VitelUus  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  daring  with  their  lives;  and  Vespasian 
auccessfiUly  fought  his  way  to  peruianont  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne.  The  Flavian  house,  to  which  ho 
belonged,  furnished  as  emperors  after  him  his  two 
sons  Titus  and  Bomitian. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Doraitian,  in  96  A.D.,  a 
method  of  providing  successors  was  devised  which 
avoided  both  the  weakness  inherent  in  a 
hereditary  system  ana  the  civil  wars  at- 
tendant on  election.  The  successor  of  Domitian  was 
Nerva,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  therefore  disliked 
by  the  prKtorlao  cohorts.  To  strengthen  his  tottering 
throne,Norvaadoptcd  Trajan  as  his  son  and  successor. 
It  happened,  fortunately  for  the  empire,  that  Trajan 
and  two  emperors  after  him  had  no  son,  and  the 
office   of   sovereign    ruler  was   four   times   running 
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filled  by  a  process  of  adoption.  The  four  adoptive 
emperors^Trajaii,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Fius,  and 
Marcus  AuroUus — were  ail  virtuous  and  capable  men, 
and  the  period  of  their  reigns,  from  OS  a.d.  to  1 80  a.d., 
wa«  the  happiest  in  the  annals  uf  tbe  empire.  But 
it  was  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  adoption  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  control  the  succession,  unless 
every  eraperor  died  without  leaving  a  son  behind 
him.  The  conscientious  philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius. 
unhappily  for  nmnkindl,  was  father  of  Commodus, 
the  monster  who  for  thirteen  years  polluted  the 
imperial  throne. 

After  tbe  death  of  Commodus,  in  193  a.d.,  efections 
of  rival  pretenders  by  difterent  provincial  armies 
again  raised  conflicts  about  the  succes- 
aiou  which  could  only  be  ended  by  the  between 
arbitrament  of  battle.  Tho  successful  ^"^^°  "'■ 
competitor  on  this  occasion  was  Septimius  Severus, 
who  founded  a  dynasty  whioh  lasted  through  three 
generations.  After  its  extuaction,  in  235  a.d.,  tiU 
284  A.D,,  the  imperial  dignity  was  usually  conl'crred 
by  tho  armies  upon  soldiers,  and  often  upon  soldiers 
who  had  begun  service  in  the  army  as  Legionaries 
or  private  soldiers.  The  reigns  of  the  Legionary 
Emporors  were  usually  short:  tho  soldiers  became 
tired  of  their  commanders,  and  put  them  to  death ; 
and  during  the  period  from  236  to  2H4  the  horrors  of 
wars  to  settle  tho  claims  of  rival  pretenders  reached 
their  cUmax. 

The  year  284  a.d.  is  marked  by  the  accession  of  the 
statesman  Diocletian.    He  tried  to  avoid  the  troubles 
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arising  fruui  the  disputed  BiicceBBionB  by  n  new 
luothod ;  but  before  we  observe  what  it  was.  we  must 
turn  back  to  sco  what  now  iustinulons  \im\  ariseu  in 
the  empire.  It  is  iudued  impossible  to  ascertuin  buw 
iDuch  impurtaiice  they  bad  acquired  before  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  because  we  have  very  little  information 
about  theiM  ;  but  yet  it  is  lutccsaary  to  note  that  some 
chaiig'OR  in  the  administrative  system  had  been  intro- 
duced since  the  monarchical  rule  had  been  cstablishocl 
in  the  empire. 

Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  immediate  suc- 

ceissorH  of  Tiberius,  all  the  groat  adruiuistrative  oflicoa] 

were  of  a  military  character :  the  men  who 

empife  all        tilled  them,  the  highest  placed  among  the 

officials  were   goj-vaiits  of  tho  sovoreicru,   who  rccoived 

military.  '^ 

thoir  orders  direct  from  the  emperor  htm- 
self.  weru  military  officers  iu  command  of  armies  or 
brigades,  though  thej*  wore  rulers  over  the  civilian 
population  in  addition  to  boii^  commanders  of  the 
soldiers.  In  the  imperial  provinces,  T^-here  the 
emperor  himself  held  the  proco-twulare  imperiu/m, 
the  governors  were  icffnti,  tho  lieutenants  of  iho 
emperor:  in  tho  twelve  senatorial  provinces  they  were 
procunstdea  or  oon^idaifm,  men  appointed  by  the 
seuace  subject  to  the  emperor's  approval  In  Italy 
there  were  commanders  of  military  garrisons  scattered 
through  tho  eouutry.^  In  Rome  the  chief  admini- 
atratotB  were  the  prefect  of  the  pr^torian  cohorts, 
and  the  three  prefects  set  over  tho  city  of  Rome,  over 
it~s  police  (vigil-es),  and  over  its  com  market.     All 

'  SueUiniu^  Tibtriua,  37. 
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these  were  military'  officers,  and  tho  spheres  of  their 
adusini strati ve  competeace  embraced,  the  whole  area 
of  the  empire. 

The  emperors  needed  confidential  advisors,  and  it 
was  hard  to  find  them,     Thoy  were  not  inclined  to 
give    great    influonce    to    military   com- 
inandore  bj  admitting  them  to  their  secret  confiflentui 
counsels;   to  attach    weight    to   opinions   *  ™**'' 
expressed    in    tlic   senato   would    be  childish   folly, 
Augustus,  indeed,  wa«  not  afraid  to  trust  his  son-io- 
law,  tho  soldier  and  statesman  Agrippa;    hut  his 
successors  were   less   confiding   in   men  of  military 
training.   Tiberius  chose  Sejanus,  of  equestrian  family 
and  civilian  education ;  Claudius  rotied  on  liis  omnnci- 
pated  Greek  slaves  NarcisBus  and  Pallas;  Nero  for  a 
time  followed  the  advice  of  two  Romans,  Burrhns 
and  Seneca,  but  after  five  years  shook  himself  free 
friim  restraint. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Nero  and 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  some  cmperorj  probably 
Vespasian,  established  a  council  of  con-   __  ., 

tidential  advisers.  Hadrian, on  succeeding  ofUie 
to  tho  throne  in  118  a.d.,  found  a  council  ^'"P^"'"- 
consisting  of  amici  and  condU'^,  of  a  few  laiight» 
and  a  few  senators.  It  was  Hadrian  who  gave  the 
council  its  pcrnianont  iiuportanco  by  adding  juris- 
consults to  its  numbers.  The  jurisconsults  whom  he 
introduced  had  already  served  in  the  office  of  prastor, 
the  highest  in  the  legal  profession ;  after  their  pro- 
motion to  be  councillors  no  authority  except  the 
emperor's  council  was  permitted  to  make  any  change 
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iu  tho  Kdictum  PerpeLuum,  tho  aiitliorked  cudo  of 
the  Civil  Law.  From  the  time  of  Soptimiua  Scverus 
onwards  tho  couDciUors  received  regular  salaries. 
The  stipend  of  a  Consiliafrius  was  fixed  at  100,000 
sesterces,  containing  nearly  the  same  amount  of  ^^Id 
or  silver  as  a  thousand  pounds  sterling-  in  our  present 
coinage;  assumpti  in  coiiailium  received  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  salary  of  a  Ctmnitarius.  At  the  same 
periud  300,000  sesterces  was  the  salary  of  a  Procurator 
of  a  province.'  It  seems,  then,  that  the  stipends  of 
the  councillors  "were  lixed  somewhat  low;  but  the 
institution  of  the  council  was  of  great  importance 
because  it  enabled  men  of  civilian  training  to  rise  to 
high  office  in  the  service  of  the  emperor."'  Civilian 
training  rose  in  the  public  estimation,  and  when 
Carus  iu  2H2  A.D.  was  elected  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
we  arc  informed  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
grades  of  civil  as  well  as  military  dintinction.^ 

Diocletian  and  Constantino  tho  Great  were  the 
founders  of  a  new  monarchy  no  less  truly  than 
Diocletian  Augustus  himself.  They  transformed  tho 
a"*^  iinperiixi  diynity  from  a  military  office  to 

CcjusUntine  ,.-,-,  ■  ■  ,  ,- 

uie  Great.  a  regulansed  despotism  restmg  on  public 
Z84-337A.D,  veneration  for  the  emperor.  Diocletian 
changed  the  personal  position  of  the  master  of  tho 
empire;  Constantino  provided  him  wit-h  a  stafi"  of 
servants  fit  to  perform  the  work  of  administration. 
When  Diocletian  became  emperor  tho  empire  was 

'  Dioii  Coarfufl,  liii,  15. 

''  On  tha  cuuiiQil  of  the  etnjienfr  aee   E.    O114    in  JU^imoirti  dt 
rintli/iit  (IiiacriptiotiB),  vul.  ix. 
*  Vopi»cu»,  Oarua,  5,  4. 
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oppressed  by  the  constantly  recurring  tliiSciilties  of 
settling  the  successiou,  and  of  protecting  the  frontier& 
against  the  barbarianis.  The  usual  electors  of  em- 
perors had  for  ages  been  either  the  pra:tori&n  cohorts 
or  one  of  the  armies  stationed  in  the  provinces; 
more  recently,  on  the  murder  of  Aurelian  in  275, 
the  decrepit  and  servile  senate  had  been  permitted 
to  raise  Tacitus  to  the  throne.  Diocletian  destroyed  . 
the  influence  of  the  senate  by  removing  the  imperial 
court  from  Rome  to  Milan  and  to  Nicomedia.  He 
disbanded  the  insolent  and  intiolent  praetorians,  and 
employed  for  bodyguards  two  faithful  legions  re-''^ 
cruited  in  his  native  country,  lIljTiuin.  He  could 
not  provide  against  the  possibility  that  an  army  in 
the  provinces  might  proclaim  a  new  emperor,  nor 
could  he  ensure  for  ever  that  the  t/irbarians  should 
nut  cross  the  frontiers ;  but  he  took  precautions 
against  both  dangers  at  once  by  bis  division  of  the 
empire  into  four  parts,  and  by  his  rules  for  regulating 
the  succession.  Two  parts  of  ths  empire,  having  their 
centres  in  Italy  and  on  the  Propoutls,  were  least 
open  to  barbarian  attack ;  each  af  (.hose  was  to  be 
ruled  by  an  Augustus.  Diocletian  himself  from 
Nicomedia  ruled  over  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  Asia; 
Itafy  and  Africa  were  allotted  to  the  other  Aug- 
ustus. Maximian,  wiioso  court  was  at  Milan.  Kach 
tanpire  of  an  Augustus  had  adjacent  to  it  another 
quarter  of  the  whole  Roman  domiuions  more  exposed 
to  attack.  For  its  defence  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Augustus  to  appoint  a  younger  man  with  the  title 
of  CiGBar.     Diocletian  chose   Galerius   to  reign  at 
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Sirmium   over   the    lUyriaii    provinces;    Maximian 

rtppoinl-ed  Constnutius    Chlorus    to   rule   at   Trcvoa 

over    Gaul,    Spain,    and   BritAin.      Each   Augusuia 

adopted  th<!  Cn;sar  whom  ho  had  appointed  as  his 

son,  and  on  (he  death  of    the  Augustuii  the  Caisar 

had  a  ri{*ht  to  the  Biiccession. 

The   two  Augnsti  m   their   uourle   at   Nicumodia     /] 

and  iVtilan  assumed  a  ceremony  and  state  unknown 

Seclusion        ^^  their  predecessors.    To  wear  a  diadem, 

*"''    ,  a  wliito  Hlict  sot  with  pearls  aiid  encir- 

EDAgnmccnc  e 

gfihe  cling   the   head,   had    been    thouglit  the 

Augiisti.  jQ(,gj  desperate  act  of  mad  Caligula.  The 
wise  Diocletian  retiirnod  from  policy  to  the  diadom, 
renounced  tho  to{,'a,  wore  robes  of  silk  and  gold 
imitated  from  Persia,  and  not  a  soul  murmured; 
indirrnation  was  roused  hy  one  pracfcico  only — the 
HSQ  of  Hhoos  studded  with  geniH  instead  of  the 
ordinary  buskin.  The  Augustus  became  almost  as 
inacecBBililo  in  his  sucred  seclusion  as  an  oriental 
despot;  and  tho  fortunate  subject  who  was  admitted 
to  the  divine  majesty  was  required  to  fall  Hat  on  his 
fntiO  in  lidoraliou.* 

IHocletiaii's  attempt  to  guard  against  wars  of 
succea-slon  was  a  complete  faiUire,  because  it  wns 
Constanijne  impossible  to  provont  annies  in  the  pro- 
iheGreau  viuces  from  investing  their  commanders 
with  the  ]nirplc.  Two  years  after  Diocletian  abdi- 
cated, wars  broke  out  between conqxitJng  pretenders; 
at  one  time  there  were  six  eutperors  in  tho  livid,  and 
their  wars  lasted  eighteen  years.    The  final  winner 

'  Gibbon,  i<tuipt«rxiu. 
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was  ConBtantinG,  son  of  (Jonstantiiis  Chlonis.  Hg 
won  the  western  seat  of  empire  in  812  by  the  battle 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  and  by  his  entry  into  Rome  over 
the  Milvian  Uridf^e;  and  in  323  he  won  tho  oast 
by  the  battle  of  Hadrianoplo  and  the  siege  of 
Byzimfciiini. 

Coustantme  founded  a  new  capital  va  Lbo  iioa- 
ponis,    and    thereby   gave    the    eoatern    empire    a 
stronghold   which   helped   it   to   survive 
the  western  empire  by  nearly  a  thousand   of  civil  and 
years.    He  made  Christianity  the  religion   raUitary 
of  the  state,  and  thereby  gained  the  aid 
of  the  bishops  in  holding  up  the  tottering  empire. 
In  the  eyes,  however,  of  studontB  of  politics  the 
greatest  of  his  achievements  was  the  severance  of 
civil  from   military   functions   of  government,   and 
their  assignment  to  a  separdte  body  of  officials. 

When  the  remodelling  of  the  govemiuent  was 
completed,  the  men  employed  by  Constantine  as 
his  implements  were  divided  into  the  Three 
three  claseys  of  the  civil  service,  the  sem«s. 
liousehold,  and  the  army.  The  civil  servants  dis- 
tributed justice,  collected  taxes,  and  promulgated 
the  omporor's  commands  to  the  population;  tho 
household  officers  attended  to  the  splendour  and 
security  of  chc  court,  and  aided  the  emperor  to 
compose  his  laws  and  ordinances;  the  army  de- 
fended the  frontiers,  and  in  case  of  need  compelled 
the  population  of  the  empire  to  obey  the  civil 
servants,  who  formed  the  Unli  of  communication 
between  the  emperor  and  the  mass  of  his  subjects, 
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The  chiefs  oi'  the  civil  service  were  six  pnctorian 
prefects;  next  under  them  came  thirteen  vicarii; 
The  civil  below  them  a  hundred  and  sixteen  rulers 
service.  ^f  single  provinces.  The  v/hola  Ronian 
dominions  were  divided  into  six  prefectures,  each 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  prtetoriaii  prefect.  Two 
prefectures  corresponded  with  the  empires  of  Dio- 
cletian's Cttisarcs;  two  more  consisted  of  the  cities  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople;  the  two  that  remained 
comprised  the  empires  of  Diocletian's  Augnsti,  with 
the  cstieption  of  the  capitals,  Before  the  changes 
made  by  Constantine  there  had  been  only  two  prEeto- 
rian  prefects,  endowed  both  with  militjiry  command 
and  the  power  of  civil  ariministration.  Constantine  j 
deprived  them  of  all  militaiy  authuiity ,  and  converted 
them  into  judges  of  appeal  in  their  prefectures.*  The 
vicaTii  were  subordinate  to  the  prefects,  and  pre- 
sided over  smaller  districts  known  as  iHtsceses;  the 
whole  empire  outside  the  capitals  made  only  four 
prefectures  but  contained  thirtGcn  ilueces&t.  '¥h^^ 
prefecture  which  was  once  the  empire  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  had  only  one  prefect  sitting  as  judge  of 
appeal  at  Treves;  but  it  had  thrco  inraHi  for  its 
diteceses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  liritain.  The  business 
of  the  vicarii  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  of  the  emperors  is  the  collection  of  taxes; 
but  they  must  have  had  other  duties  too.^  The 
hundred  and  sixteen  rulers  of  provinces  had  com- 
paratively narrow  areas  of  goremment.    The  pro- 

'  Zosimas,  li  33,  33. 
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vinces  whenOcta^'iaD  took  the  title  of  Augustus  were 
only  twenty-two ;  since  then  provinces  had  been 
subdivided  till  their  number  rose  to  a  hundred  and 
sixteen.  Their  rulers  bore  varying  titles:  three  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Achaia  still  bore  the  old  name  of 
proconsid ;  the  rest  were  consulares,  cnrrecioTPs,  or 
jM-ces-ttZes.  Whatever  their  title,  all  were  otjually 
subject  to  their  vicariua  and  their  prefect, '^ 

Seven  ministers  in  the  imperial  household  managed 
the  court  and  aided  the  emperor  in  his  owu  work. 
The  chamberlain,  the  counts  of  the  privy  The 
purso  and  of  the  horse-guards  and  foot-  ^loiisehoid. 
guards  have  titles  which  explain  thoraselves.  The 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  was  treasurer  of  the 
public  reveniue.  He  also  was  master  of  the  mints 
and  controlled  the  managers  of  the  factories  of 
weavers,  dyera,  and  seamstresses  who  in  distant  pro- 
vinces laboured  for  the  adornment  of  the  court  and  its 
inmates.  The  Master  ot'  the  Offices  ruled  over  the 
armourers  antl  arsenals.  The  Qutestor  was  the  drafts- 
man of  the  emperor's  laws  and  despatches.  The 
ministers,  however,  of  the  household  all  depended  for 
their  relative  importance  less  on  the  performance  of 
their  regular  functions  than  on  the  degree  in  which 
thoy  enjoyed  their  master's  confidence. 

The    military   commanders    were    eight   Magistrl 
Militum,  four  with  local  commands,  four  retained  at 

^  Our  tuithority  for  the  oivil  serrice  and  the  other  brancht^s  of 
ConBtantinu'H  nyatem  is  the  Notitia  Diffnitatum.    The  part  relating 

to  Britiiin  waa  onmpoflod  not  before  370  A.n.,  hecanae  it  mentiouB 
the  proviTiee  of  Vnleiitiu,  then  first,  ma<lc ;  the  whole  nju^t  have  been 
drAwii  up  bufora  406  A.]).,  when  the  Romaim  lost  neoriy  nil  Gnul. 
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court.  Below  them  were  eight  counts  in  conimnjid 
of  large  and  important  districts :  lesser  districts 
were  commanded  by  dukoa,  whoso  uuiubor 
amounted  in  a,I]  to  twenty-five.  It  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  men  serving  in  the  army 
was  greatly  incroasod  by  Diocletian,  anrl  possible  that 
the  forces  were  further  enlarged  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine. 

After  the  changes  made  by  Constantine  wars 
between  pretenders  becauje  less  frequent.  The  electors 
The  empire  ^^  pretonder.5  had  in  the  old  lime  been 
the  pnvtorian  cohorts,  the  senate,  or  n 
provincial  army.  Now  the  prietorian  co- 
horts were  extinct,  the  senate  was  disregarded,  and 
no  provincial  army  dared  to  set  up  a  pretender  except 
in  distant  Britain,  the  island  fertile  of  usurpers.'  On 
the  death  of  Jovian  in  364  a,d.,  the  ministers  of  the 
household,  the  chief  civil  servants,  and  military  com-  J 
manders  formed  an  assembly  well  qualified  to  select 
a  candidate  for  the  empire.  The  soldiers  allowed  the 
great  men  to  deliberate  solemnly  and  at  leisure,  and 
whon  Valontinian  was  announced  as  their  nominee 
they  ratified  his  election  with  enthusiasm.  In  the 
provinces,  other  than  Britain,  the  civil  servants  were 
an  efl'ective  restraint  on  the  airibition  of  generals,  A 
prefect  or  a  vwirius  could  not  be  himself  a  pretender 
because  he  had  no  soldiers,  and  if  he  saw  treasonable 
designs  in  a  irdlitary  commander  it  was  to  his  interest 
to  give  warning  to  the  emperor. 
Tlie  whole  work  of  government  under  the  emperor 

'  FertUiit  tyraiuionvm  iwfoia. 
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was  done  by  tUo  civil  service.  In  the  civil  seryice 
suborHination  was  as  ripd  as  in  an  army:  it  must  be 
so  in  every  welL-ordered  liierarcby  of  civil  Power  gf  the 
servants.  Tlie  prefects  gave  orilers  to  '^'^  service. 
tlie  vicariiy  ttie  vicarli  to  the  rulers  of  provinces,  the 
rulers  of  provinces  to  lesser  officers,  and  the  least 
officer  in  the  civil  service  to  the  non-official  popula- 
tion, high  and  low  alike.  The  same  subordination 
and  transiriission  of  commands  appears  in  every  tvcII- 
ordered  civil  servicG.  It  is  present  in  our  own  coimtry 
at  the  present  day;  but  with  us,  if  any  citizen  is 
aggrieved  at  the  action  of  a,  civil  servant  he  can 
fippeal  to  a  law-court  independent  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  rnako  bis  griovanco  knoivn  to  the  public 
through  Parliamont:  a  Roman  subject  could  only 
complain  to  some  higher  grade  in  the  administrative 
machine. 

Throughout  the  civil  service  commands  were  usu- 
ally transmitted  in  writing,  and  every  considerable 
officer  was  supplied  with  a  staff'  of  scriv- 
eners. The  commands  of  tlie  government 
when  thoy  reached  the  non-official  population  were 
issued  to  them  from  a  bureau,  and  if  any  of  them 
caused  hardship  there  was  no  power  that  could  alter 
them  except  some  higher  bureau  in  the  service. 
Since,  then,  the  government  was  characterised  by  the 
supremacy  of  quill-drivers  working  in  bureau.x,it  is 
ono  of  those  governments  which  often  bear  the 
clumsy  name  of  bureaucracy.  The  government  was 
usually  careful  and  just:  but  the  whole  of  Constan- 
tine's  methods  wore  oiponsive    The  pressure  of  tnxa- 
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tion  oveolUAlly  became  iDtolerable.  The  goveruuieut, 
do8]tiuriiig  uf  giitliering  in  tho  wliolo  amount  itself, 
ihruw  tliu  bunion  of  collection  on  tho  tmriultm,  the 
most  Biihstantiftl  burghers  in  tho  innnicipiil  towns, 
and  made  ihom  rcsjwn^ibk  iu  their  own  pockets  for 
any  doficit.  Their  condition  became  so  miserable 
llm(.  A  law  had  to  bo  passed  restraining  them  from 
oaoapiug  their  responsihility  by  soiling  themselves 
into  slavery.  The  civil  servants  were  active  and 
ubiquitous,  but  their  activity  had  the  efTect  of  hilling 
tho  capacity  for  initiAting  improvements  in  the  whole 
non-official  population. 

Tho  Roman  empire  was  purely  an  artificial  product. 
It  did  cot  subsist  long  enough  to  bo  fashioned  into 
„  a  single  natural  comniunity  by  tlm  opera- 

OU9  empires  tion  of  natural  instincts,  and  its  forms  of 
"  ■  government  wore  assigned,  to  it  not  by 
nature,  but  by  the  skill  and  design  of  its  rulers,  The 
same  propositions  are  true  of  all  other  well-known 
heterogeneous  empires  that  have  existed  hitherto. 
Hence  if  we  compare  heterogeneous  empires  and 
compare  their  governmentB  we  shall  not  discover 
uniformitios  arising  from  natural  causes,  for  there 
are  none  to  tind.  At  the  most  wo  can  only  discover 
rules  of  art  criticism,  which  may  enable  us  to  discern 
which  designora  of  imperial  governments  did  their 
work  well  and  which  did  it  badly.  Art  criticism  in 
tho  world  of  politics  is  dull  work^  and  I  intend  here 
to  compress  into  a  brief  space  nearly  all  that  I  wish 
to  say  abou  t  heterogeneous  empires  and  their 
governments. 
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The  Roman  empire  shows  us  that  there  is  uo 
uniform  type  of  government  for  a  heterogeneous 
empire.  From  its  beginning  early  in  the  _.  . 
second  century  B.C.  till  the  dictatorship  of  govemmeni* 
CiEsar,  each  provincial  governor  was  nearly  ""y""  ^■ 
independent.  Fvom  Cwsar  to  Diocletian  the  pro- 
vincial rulers  united  military  and  civil  functions,  but 
were  kept  in  due  obedience  to  the  emperor  unless 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  supplant  him. 
From  Constantino  onward  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  civilians  kypt  in  subordination  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  law.  Other  governments  of  empires 
have  been  most  diverse.  Charlcmagno's  government 
\vill  be  depicted  in  the  next  chapter.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  resembled 
the  government  in  the  Roman  ompiro  before  Caesar 
in  leaving  the  provincial  ntlors  nearly  independent. 
The  provinces  of  the  French  empire  imder  the 
Directory  were  converted  into  vassal  republics,  under 
Napoleon  into  vassal  principalities.  Our  own  empire 
in  India  has  had  many  governments  devised  for  it. 
At  the  prohent  time  both  tlie  British  possessions  in 
India  and  the  Russian  empire  are  governed  under 
ftn  omnipotent  civil  service  supported  by  a  powerful 
army.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  hetero- 
geneous empire,  an  artificial  product,  can  ever  have 
a  govorument  worldng  so  thoroughly  in  accordanco 
with  the  desires  of  the  population  as  the  goveroments 
which  spring  up  in  more  naturally  formed  com- 
nuinities.  Tho  moat  that  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
govemment  of  such   an  empire   is   that  it   shall  be 
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stable,  strong,  and  paternally  benevolent ;  and  these 
qualities  bave  been  found  only  in  tbe  governments 
of  the  Roman  empire  after  Constantine,  the  Russian 
empire,  and  tbo  Eritish  empire  in  India.  AH  three 
governments  have  been  fashioned,  so  it  seems,  inde- 
pendently and  without  imitation ;  but  they  are  alike 
in  their  structure,  and  both  the  modem  governments 
conform  to  the  pattern  which  Constantine  invented. 

Note. — The  political  bodies,  wMch  I  have  called  Heterogeneous 
Empires,  are  distinguished  by  Sir  John  Seeley  in  hia  IntrodiKtion 
to  PolUiecU  Science  (pages  72-76)  as  inorganic  political  bodies.  1 
have  preferred  to  designate  them  as  heterogeneous,  because  it  is 
always  eaay  to  see  whether  a  political  body  is  composed  of  unlike 
materials,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  whether  it  is  organic 
or  inorganic.  We  may,  moreover,  doubt  whether  any  political 
body  is  inorganic,  in  the  sense  of  being  totally  devoid  of  organs. 
The  Roman  empire  has  as  good  a  claim  to  he  called  inorganic  as 
almost  any  other  political  body  ;  but,  in  whatever  way  we  define 
the  word  organ,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  in  the  Eoman  empire,  the 
Senate,  the  PtEetorian  Cohorts,  and  the  armies  in  the  Provinces 
were  organs,  when  they  took  upon  them  the  power  of  electing 
emperors. 
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One  of  tho  greatest  liroaks  that  has  ever  iuternipLcd 

the  continuity  of  the  Iiistory  of  Eiiropo  occurred  In 

the   fifth   Rnd   sixth   centuries,  when   a   number  of 

German  tribal  communities  overran  Gaul,  Spain,  and 

Italy.    In  the  history  of  political  communities  the 

migrations  of  the  Germans  into  the  western  provinces 

of   tho  Rornnn  empire  are  especially  momentous. 

They  destroyed  the  only  important  political  orgimi- 

sation  iji  the  western  world,  and  they  made  the  three 

most  ci¥iliscd  countries  of  the  west   incapable  for 

centuries  of  giving  birtli  to  any  coherent  and  united 

communities.    In  those  three  countries,  Gaul,  Spain, 

and    Italy,    during    seven    centuries    that    elajiscd 

between  the  beginning  of  the  migrations  and   the 

year  1100,  there  were  states  indeed  or  masses  of 

population  under  iudepondent  governments,  but  none 

of  them  were  united  political  communities  except 

three   little    bands    of    exiles   who    took    refuge   in 

secluded  valleys    of    the  Pyrenean   range   and    the 

mountains  of  Cantabria  and  Asturia.     All  the  other 

independent  states  were  not  communities,  because 

they  were  made  up  of  populations  which  had  very 

ill 
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littlo  in  common,  and  Lhoy  therefore  lacked  that 
quality  of  colierence  which  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  a  political  communily. 

Tho  large  states  which,  grew  up  iii  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy  between  the  years  400  and  UOO  were 
Mixed  incoherent  becnuso  they  were  made  up  of 

populations,  hetcrogoneous  and  incongruous  uiatcriols. 
We  have  ah-eady  taken  notice  in  the  last  chapter  of 
a  state  cornpoaed  of  heterogeneous  materials.  IL  was 
there  remarkotl  that  the  Roman  dominions  when 
first  conquered  constituted  a  heterogeneous  empire, 
becauso  each  of  the  countries  comprised  in  them 
hftd  a  distinctive  character  impressed  upon  it  by 
flgos  of  past  history,  and  all  the  countries  were  dis- 
aimilar  in  character  to  each  other  and  to  Roiae. 
Dissimilarity  of  populations  in  difterent  countries 
ruled  by  one  government  was  the  kind  of  hetero- 
geneity which  it  was  important  to  notice  in  tho 
Roman  empire.  This  kind  of  heterogeneity  was  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  states  which  existed  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy  in  tho  oarly  Middle  Ages:  it  is 
conspicuous  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  which 
took  in  all  Gaul,  half  of  Italy,  and  a  corner  of  Spain. 
But  in  most  of  the  states  which  arose  in  western 
Europe  soon  after  the  migrations  there  was  another 
kind  of  heterogeneity  which  wc  have  not  yet  had 
occasion  to  notice.  It  is  well  exempliiied  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  foimded  by  Theodoric  in  ^ 
Italy.  In  this  kingdom  the  territory  of  northern 
Italy  had  to  accommodate  two  very  dissimilar  popu- 
lations whose   individual  members  were  scattered 
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broadcast  over  the  soil  iu  confusion  which  cannot,  be 
deserihed.  The  Itahans,  who  formed  the  population 
of  the  country  before  the  Ostrogoths  tmniigi-ated  into 
it,  reraained  where  they  were;  but  one-third  of  each 
man's  estate  of  land  was  transferred  to  the  ownership 
of  one  of  the  Ostrogothic  conquerors.'  In  every  jmrt 
of  Gfiul  find  Spain  nearly  the  samo  conditions  pre- 
vailed as  soon  as  the  migrations  of  the  (jerinans 
had  taken  place;  and  thus  mixture  and  confusion  of 
unlike  populations  inhabiting;  a  common  territory 
was  the  kind  of  heterogeneity  which  prevailed  uni- 
vorsally  in  all  the  states  founded  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  in  the  western  countries  of  the  European 
continent. 

Tho  proaoncG  of  two  unlike  populations  in  the 
same  territory  was  not  au  entirely  uovel  phenomenon, 
occurring  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  incongruous 
of  mankind  when  the  Germans  invaded  elements. 
western  Europe.  In  periods  that  are  almost  entirely 
prohistoric  wo  meot  frequently  with  a  bare  mention 
of  a  migration  of  some  barbarous  people:  and  it  is 
likely  that  many  of  the  migratory  peoples  on  settling 
in  new  abodes  did  nob  expel  the  old  Inhabitant-i. 
We  know  that  in  tho  prehistoric  migration  of  the 
Spartans  they  did  not  expel  the  Peritcki  and  Helots, 
but  lived  surrounded  hy  them.  There  are  also  in- 
stances of  mixtures  of  unlike  populations  well 
recorded  in  ancient  historians.    A  great  number  of 

'  Ciilibon,  cli.  x>;!(ix.  Tho  thinlii  of  the  calatcB  had  perhitpa  bwn 
taken  awaj'  frmii  tlie  ItaltaQD  by  Oiluvuunr  and  ^ivvn  to  Eilu  auMIera, 
K  M>,  ttey  were  iiuw  taken  from  Udovaoar'a  eoldjcre  and  givm  to 
OstrogothK. — Gibbon,  Burl's  ediLian,  vol.  iv.  p.  18],  note. 
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Graek-s|)oaki>ig  emigninLs  followed  in  the  wftke  of 
Alexander's  conquests  and  gave  a  mixed  population 
to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Germans,  then, 
when  they  gave  a,  raised  population  to  western 
Europe  did  nothing  entirely  unprecedented;  and  yet 
the  mixture  of  unlike  popidations  which  followed 
from  their  migrations  was  more  iniportant  in  history 
than  any  other.  It  extended  over  a  very  large  area; 
it  caused  the  disruption  of  the  older  half  of  that 
wonderful  Roman  empire  which  the  world  had  been 
wont  to  revere :  and  it  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
the  young  ami  hopohil  tribal  communities  of  the 
iuvading  Germans.  Besides  this,  the  populations 
which  it  joined  together  in  an  ill-assorted  marriage 
were  more  grotesquely  incongruous  than  any  others 
thai  have  been  joined  in  such  a  union.  The  subject 
peoples,  tho  Roman  provincials,  were  the  most  civil- 
ised peoples  in  the  world :  the  rulers,  the  Germans, 
were  ignorant  barbarians.  It  is  not,  then,  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  migrations  of  the  Germans  pro- 
duced effects  in  western  Europe  which  have  already 
been  felt  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  may  probably  be 
felt  for  as  many  centuries  hereafter. 

The  fact  which  distinguishes  tho  conquests  of  the 
Germans  from  most  other  conquests  is  that  they 
Old  tics  broke  up  the  political  organisation  both 
broken.  of  tho  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Con- 
qnesta  and  migrations  have  not  always  been  thus 
doxibly  doHtrnctivo.  The  conquests  of  the  Spartan 
immigrants  into  Laconin  destroyed  only  the  com- 
monwealths of  the  subjugated  Helots  and  Pcrinoki, 
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but  left  the  Spurtan  community  stronger  and  nioro 
Goherent  than  ever.  The  immigrations  of  DanoB 
and  Normans  into  England,  althougli  the  immigrant 
kings  Cnut  and  Williani  conquered  the  whole  of  tha 
English  people,  did  not  destroy  the  English  institu- 
tions ;  and  though  ihey  made  the  population  of 
England  less  united  than  it  had  been,  ihcy  did  not 
altogether  deprive  it  of  coherence.  The  migrations 
of  the  Germans  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  not  only 
destroyed  such  cohorenco  ns  the  old  inhabitants  had 
acquired  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans,  but  also 
shattered  into  fragmenta  the  tribal  conimunitiea  of 
the  victorious  Germans. 

The  lar^e  political  bodies  which  grow  up  in  Gawl, 
Spain,  and  Italy  between  400  and  llOl)  wore  not  <mly 
liickirLg  in  the  quality  of  cohei'onco,  but  Amorphoua 
none  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  empire  «'»t«». 
of  Charlemagne,  had  any  definite  and  recogniaable 
structure.  As  compared  with  the  tribes  and  cities 
which  were  noticed  in  my  fir.st  nine  chapters,  they 
were  amorphoua  bodies.  In  the  tribal  communities 
and  simple  cities  with  definite  structure  we  wore 
able  to  observe  that  each  kind  of  structure  had  a 
definite  form  of  its  organ  of  government  which 
seemed  to  have  been  allotted  to  it  by  nature.  In 
the  political  bodies  with  mixed  populations  which 
existed  in  the  Dark  Ages  X  cannot  discover  any 
defiuite  structure,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
was  any  rule  which  determined  that  any  one  of  thom 
should  have  its  organ  of  government  fashioned  in  one 
w.iy  rather  than  another.     The  absence  of  dciinite 
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structure  in  these  political  bodies,  and  tho  absence  of 
any  uniforiiiity  in  their  organs  of  government,  will 
become  visible  if  we  pass  them  before  iis  in  a  rapid 
review. 

In  Spain  before  fclie  raioration  of  the  Germans  the 
population  consisted  of  Iberians  and  Celts  who  had 
been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  live  its 
provincials  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  Over 
this  population  surged  in  the  Germans:  they  came  in 
sticcessivo  waves  of  Vandals,  AlanB,  Suevi.  and  V^isi- 
goths.  The  VandalSj  however,  in  429  left  Spuin  and 
betook  themselves  to  Africa.  About  forty  years  later 
the  Visigolhic  king  Euric  overpowered  his  rivals  in 
the  peninsula.  From  this  time  forth  till  710  Visi- 
goths were  kings  of  Spain,  residing  at  Toledo.  Their 
subjects  were  for  the  most  part  Romanised  Iberians 
with  some  admixture  of  VLsigoths,  Alans,  and  Suevi. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  their  govcrnniont,  but 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  conspiracies,  deposi- 
tions of  kings,  and  exaltntions  of  usurpers,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  lived  under  the  frco  but  disorderly 
tribal  institutions  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Germany,  .-ilthongh  they  were  livuig  in  circum- 
stances for  which  those  institutions  were  LU  suited. 

In   Italy  the  first  German  iininigrants  were  the 

Ostrogoths,  who    effected  their  settlement    in    the 

It^y.  country  under  their  king  Theodoric   in 

Ostrogoths.  493.     Theodoric  did  not  attempt  to  bring 

about  a  fusion  but  rather  a  federation  between  his 

Gothic  and  Italian  subjects. "^    He  kept  the  Roman 

'  UvilgVin,  IlaJs/trndher  lnvudera,vol.  Hi.  p.  277 io  edition  of  1SS5. 
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system  of  aduilulKiratiou.  At  the  bead  of  the  central 
government  was  a  Pr.Ttorian  Profoct ;  ihe  loeai 
adtnuiistration  of  provinces  in  Italy  was  cntrusttMl 
to  Correctoros,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Emperors.^ 
But  for  the  Bofctlement  of  suits  between  Goths  there 
was  a  Comes  Ooihorum,  who  was  no  doubt  always 
a  barl-iariaii,  and  judged  between  Goths  according 
to  the  customary  Gothic  law.*  I'hQodoric  hhnself 
reigned  with  the  omnipo_teiice  and  pomp  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  and  all  his  government  was  conducted 
according  to  Roman  ralhor  than  Gnthie  methods. 

Theodoric  died  in  526.  Soon  after  his  death  dts- 
oords  appeared  in  the  Italian  peninsuk.  Between  534 
and  .555  it  was  conquered  by  Eolisariu.s  itaiy: 
and  Xarses,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Byzan-  Lombards. 
tine  empire.  The  Byzantines  rulod  Italy  for  twelve 
years:  in  561  nearly  all  their  acqiuBitions  were  taken 
from  thom  by  uow  (jornmu  imioigrnnts,  the  Lom- 
bards, who  were  led  into  the  poninsnU  by  Alboin. 
The  Lombards  founded  a  kingdom  with  its  capital 
at  Pavia.  and  four  outlying  duchies  at  Benevento, 
Spolnto,  Friuli,  and  Trient.  Those  Lombard  states 
wero  not  so  entirely  incoherent  aa  those  which  arose 
in  Gaul  and  Spain :  perhaps  their  small  size  helped 
thom.  In  the  eighth  century  it  Looked  as  if  some  of 
the  duchiea  might  in  time  grow  into  united  political 
communities,  if  chey  wero  left  imdisturbed  for  a  few 
centuries.*    The  wealth,  however,  of  Italy  and  the 

>  Hud|{kiii,  Ilalj/  nnii  her  Imraderg,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  SOI,  313. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 
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naino  of  Homo  attracted  new  invatlers  into  the  pen- 
insula. The  Lombard  kingdom  nnd  three  nf  the 
(hichiea  were  brought  under  the  ahon  rule  of  Charles 
the  Great;  and  Benevento,  the  one  Iiombard  settle- 
ment which  remained  independent  of  the  Auatrasian 
conqueror,  was  incorporated  in  tho  eleventh  century 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Norman  settlers  in  southern 
Italy. 

In  Gftul  the  inhabitants,  bofore  the  migration,  were 
Celts  who  had  been  subjcet  for  about  four  centuries 
and  a  half  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  had  lived 
under  Roman  administration,  hi\d  adopted 
the  Roman  tongue,  and  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  After  tbo  migration  these  Roman- 
ised Celts  still  coustituled  the  main  mass  of  the 
population :  they  were  a  uniform  and  deep  sub- 
Btratum,  over  which  a  thin  layer  of  German  immi- 
grants was  spread,  The  German  newcomers  were 
of  three  different  races,  and  they  occupied  districts 
geographically  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Bur^mdians  spread  themselves  over  the  valleys  of 
the  Saone  ami  Khono,  from  Dijon  in  the  north  and 
Geneva  in  the  east,  to  Avignon  in  the  south.  The 
Visigoths  settled  in  the  region  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Pyrenees;  the  Salian  Franks  covored  all 
northern  Gaul  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
with  the  exception  of  Armorica  or  Bretagne,  and  had 
for  their  sonthorn  limit  the  river  Loire  and  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  Dijon,  which  forms  the  water- 
nhed  between  the  Seine  and  the  Saone,  In  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Saiian  Franks  the  upper 
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layer  of  Geruuins  in  the  populatinn  was  probably  not 
nearly  so  thin  as  it  was  in  tho  lands  of  ihe  Burgiin- 
dians  and  tho  Visigoths.  By  the  year  5:14,  about  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  the  great  migrations 
into  Gawl  began,  the  princes  of  tho  Salian  dynasty 
founded  by  Clovis  had  received  the  stdnuisaion  of 
both  the  German  races  who  hml  settled  in  tho 
south-east  and  sonth-wesi  of  Ganl,  and  also  of  the 
Ripuarian  Frtinka  who  had  not  joined  in  the  migra- 
tion but  had  remained  in  their  old  homo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  sixth  century  there 
woro  usually  three  kingdoms  entirely  situate  within 
the  limits  of  Gaul,  and  ruled  by  Salian  princes;  there 
was  also  a  fourth  kingdom  ruled  by  descendants  of 
Clovis,  which  had  for  its  kernel  the  purely  Gorman 
population  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  Imt  also  in- 
cluded some  territory  in  Gaul  with  a  mixed  popula- 
tion. Tho  complete  incoherence  of  tho  states  ruled 
by  the  Salian  Franks  in  Gaul  is  shown  by  the 
incessant  shiftings  of  tho  boundaries  of  their  ter- 
ritories. The  princes  of  the  Salian  dynasty  carved 
up  the  soil  into  portions  by  agroouient  exactly  as 
they  pleased,  and  a  scries  of  political  maps  of  Gaid 
in  the  sixth  century  is  as  boivildering  as  a  succession 
of  images  seen  in  a  kaleidoscope.  In  each  of  the 
partitions  of  tcrrit.ory  a  population  which  had  been 
under  a  single  rulor  was  divided  into  parts  under 
diflercnt  rulers;  but  it  never  thought  of  remon- 
strating, because  it  had  no  coherence  and  no  desire 
to  have  a  gnvomment  of  its  own.  In  the  seventh 
century  all  the  kingdoms  in  Gaul  lapsed  by  inherit- 
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anco  to  a  single  Salian  ruler,  and  they  accoptod  thoir 
union  with  the  same  iudifiereiicc  aa  the  partitions. 

It  is  pUiio,  theDf  that  the  mixed  populations  which 
inhabited  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul  after  the  migrations 

J    .  .    .      were  for  a   tune   incapatle    of    fonning 

fusion  of      themselves  into  coherent  political  bodies. 

'^^^^-  J3iit  in  process  of  iimo  a  mixed  population 

gives  birth  to  a  homogcnooua  population,  if  only  the 
two  races  which  make  up  the  mixture  will  mter- 
raarry.  In  Gaul  and  Italy  the  Germans  and  tho 
Romans  did  intermarry,  and  eTDotually  in  each 
district  instead  of  a  mixed  population  there  was  a 
fused  and  homogeneous  single  race.  The  process 
of  fusion  was  probably  not  completed  in  any  district 
of  either  of  these  countries  till  about  the  year  1100, 
when  it  had  been  going  on  for  seven  eenturies.  But 
even  bo  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  wo 
can  see  that  the  imion  of  Germans  and  Romans 
tlirougli  interinarriage  was  beginning.  In  nurtliern 
Gaul  there  was  arising  a  race  born  of  Frankish  and 
Roman  parents  whose  descendants  would  in  future 
generations  be  known  as  Frenchmen;  the  valleys 
of  tho  Saone  and  Rhone  were  providing  progenitors 
for  a  united  race  who  were  to  be  known  as  Burgun- 
dians;  the  south-west  was  laying  the  Foundations 
of  a  future  race  of  Aquitanians;  and  in  Italy 
marriages  of  Germans  with  Romans  promised  to 
coming  ages  some  of  the  homogenoous  races  which 
have  since  then  peopled  tho  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

Bnt  the  formation  of  homogeneous  races  by  inter- 
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marria^  had  made  vory  Utile  progresa  in  tlie  sixtb 
and  se^entli  centuries.  It  had,  however,  begun,  and 
it  would  probably  have  led  to  the  forma-    ., 

•^  -^  New  DugJa' 

tlga  of  mauy  coherent  jjolitical  comiuuui-  tion  and  new 
ties  sooner  than  it  did,  but  for  on©  circura-  •^°"^"^'- 
stance.  Tho  formation  of  a  homogeneous  race,  oven 
when  the  process  is  completed,  does  not  luad  to  the 
malting  of  a  coherent  political  community,  unless 
the  race  is  left  undistiu"bcd.  In  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Italy  the  growing  races,  lung  before  they  had  attained 
to  homogeneity,  were  hindered  from  making  any 
steps  towards  founding  compact  political  comnmni- 
ciea  either  by  new  migrations,  which  made  a  new 
mixtiu'c  of  popuhitions,  or  bj'  the  action  of  conquest, 
wluch  joined  many  growing  races  in  unnatural  union 
undetft  common  govornmeiit.  Tho  new  conquerors  \ 
were,  in  Spain,  the  Moors  ;  elsewhere  tho  Austrasian 
Franks  under  tho  Pippins  and  Charlemagne.  It  fieems 
that  the  Austrasian  conquests  arrested  and  delayed 
healthy  growth  wherever  they  went,  The  Moorish 
COQquo3tfi  had  the  same  result  in  all  the  area  over 
which  they  extended;  but  in  tho  north  of  Spain  they 
had  tho  beneficent  though  aceidcntid  result  of  pro- 
viding the  land  with  an  unmixed  population. 

Tho  eifects  produced  by  a  new  migration  and  new 
conquests,  after  tho  sixth  century,  have  now  to  he 
noticed.  We  .shall  ol)scrve  these  oft'ects  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy,  at  various  periods  between  the  sixth 
and  the  eleventh  cent^iries. 

Spain  was  deluged  between  710  and  713  with  a 
now  flood  of  immigrants.    These  new  settlers  came  by 
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way  of  Africa;  some  were  Arabw  from  Arabia,  divided 
into  maay  tribes  and  into  two  or  more  religious 
and  political  factions,  wiiich  cordially  do- 
tested  one  another;  tho  rest  wore  Uerbers 
(or  Moors)  from  Africa,  The  immigrants  then  sutt'ered 
from  discords  and  divisions;  but  all  of  them  were 
Mohammedans,  all  were  greedy  of  winning  the  wealth 
of  a  European  country,  and  they  were  strong  enough 
to  overpower  with  ease  the  motley  multitude  of 
Visigoths.Suevi,  Alans, and  Romans,  who  werosLibject 
to  Koderic,  king  of  Spain.  The  whole  country  except 
some  few  mountainous  regions  was  rick  All  over 
the  rich  part  of  tho  country  tho  Mohammedans 
settled  together  with  the  Chi-istions;  the  moun- 
tainous regions  did  not  greatly  attract  them.  They 
treated  the  conquered  Spaniai-ds  among  whom 
they  settled  with  extraordinary  tflleratiou.  Those 
Spaniards  who  were  willing  to  accept  i.he  Koran  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  civil  nghtE^ 
with  the  conquerors;  those  who  adhered  to  the] 
Christian  religion  retained  not  only  their  personal 
Uberty  and  private  property,  but  their  churches,  their 
bishops,  their  priests,  and  full  freedom  for  their 
religious  services  and  worship :  in  return  for  these 
favours  they  were  merely  required  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  in  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  on  the  Moham- 
medans.'' In  every  large  town  which  the  conquerors 
occupied  there  was  probably  a  Christian  congregation. 
In  Toledo,  in  the  first  half  of  tho  thirteenth  century, 
whan  Roderic,  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  wrote  hi& 
'  Lcmbko,  OetehifJilt.  tmnSpaaitn,  p.  AlO. 
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history,  there  wore  ais  ckiu"clies  which  kopl  to  Llio 
old  ritual  of  Sl  [sidorc  and  St.  Ildefijoso.    This  ritual 
bolmiged  to  tho  time  before  the  Moors  came  to  Spain, 
and  the  sis  churches  had  probably  coutiuued  to  exist 
through  aLl  the  centuries  of  Mohammedan  doioiua- 
tLou>    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sceiiia  Ukoly  that  a 
majority  of  the  Spaniards  accepted  the  Koran  in 
order  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  tribute;  there 
wore  constant  rebellions  uf  Mohammedans  against 
the  Mohammedan  emir,  king,  or  caliph  v/\m  reigned 
at  CordoTn,  and  many  of  thorn  were  led  by  men  \who 
had  originally  profeased  tho  Christian  roligioii,  but 
had  now  renounced  it  for  the  religion  of  Mobanimud, 
The  mixed  pupidatian  of  Moors  and  Spaniards  in 
the  plains  and  citieti  wa!>  ubvio^jsly  incapable  tor  ages 
of  producing  any  coherent  political  com-  ctristiaD 
munity.    Butthe  Moorish  conquerors  had  refugeesin 
neglected  some  of  the  luountaios,    Such     ^^^' 
masses  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  Spain  as  the  Sierra 
Morenfl  or  the  Gnadarrama  could  not  be  the  home 
of  an  independent  people,  because   they  were  sur- 
rounded by  flat  and  rich  country  in    which    the 
Moorish  armies  moved  freely.    But  the  mountainoua 
regions  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees  and  in  Cautabria 
and  Asturia  by  tho  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  could 
bo  attacked  by  a  land  force   only  from    the  south, 
and  oven  from  tho  south  the  approaches  were  very 
difficult.    In  these  inaccessible  mountain-sides  three 

'  I  hftvti  reati  of  the  six  chtirchea  in  Eoderic'a  hiiU>i-y,  buL  uannot 
now  find  the  paeHAge  again.  Id  Uraoaila  iu  the  umth  oentury 
thorc  ware  four  chnrchoa.  Doi^,  Vus»iUTaani>  iX'K'^airis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  200. 
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little  bands  of  exiles,  who  would  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  Moots,  fouud  a  safe  but  most  inhospitable 
refuge.  We  do  not  know  who  these  men  were ; 
certainly  there  were  Visigoths  among  them,  for  they 
afterwards  caUed  thomsclves  the  Goths  ;  and  it  seems 
liltety  that  most  of  them  were  of  German  rather  than 
Iberian  origin.  The  Oonnaus  in  Spain  had  been  the 
raaBtors,  and  were  likely  to  he  too  proud  to  endure 
the  rule  of  Asiatics  or  Africans;  the  Iberiaus  had 
been  inured  to  centuries  of  subjection  under  Koniuus 
or  Germans,  and  they  would  probably  stibuiit  readily 
to  the  tolerant  and  easy-going  Mussulmans.  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  the  exiles  immediately  set 
up  rulers  over  themselves,  and  grew  into  political 
ooinmunities,  with  popnlations  held  together  by  a 
common  purpose  of  unconipmniising  rosistance  to 
the  Moors.  There  was  one  band  of  exiles  in  each  of 
tlio  regions  afterwards  known  as  Navarre,  Oantabria, 
and  Astui'ia.  They  iiad  no  towns,  and  nil  their 
pursuits  were  military,  predatory,  or  pastoral.  They 
were  then  tribal  communities  no  less  truly  thati  the 
peoples  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  when  tirst  they 
arrived  in  Britain.  In  other  respects  too  they  were 
liko  the  earliest  Teutonic  settlers  in  our  island.  They 
lived  in  a  country  much  cut  off  by  nature  from  inter- 
course with  Europe;  they  lived  on  the  edge  of  the 
country  close  to  the  sea;  and  when  they  made 
Gonquests  further  inland  they  drove  the  Moors 
before  them  and  refused  to  mix  with  them.  As 
the  Spanish  refugees  were  like  the  English  colonists 
in  Jiritain  in  tribal  condition,  in   the  site  of  their 
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dwollings,  and  their  relation  to  the  neighbouring 
terriLnry  and  ita  inhabitants,  it  is  not  surprising- 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  the  Caatilian  Cortes  and  the  English 
Parliament. 

Gaul  in  the  seventh  contury^  and    Italy  in   the 
eighth,  ottered  an  ctisy  proy  Co  any  now  conqueror 
with  a  compact  body  of  men  behind.   The 
only  compact  and   united   communities  Aostrasian 
on    the   continent   were   those   tribes    in    ^'*°^*' 
Gennany  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  migrations, 
and   had    therefore  retained  an   unmixed  German 
population.     Of  these  tribes,  the  strongest  and  moat 
enterprising  was  tlie  Franlsish  people  of  the  Ripuariaiis 
or  Austrasians :  and  so  it  camo  about  that  a  Ripnarian 
Frank  became  master  of  central  Europe. 

fn  the  sixth  century  the  Ripuarian  Pranks,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  were  ruled  by  kings  of  the 
Salian  house  of  Clovis.  Soma  of  those  kings,  as 
Theudebert,  Clothachar  the  First,  and  his  son  Sigo- 
bert,  wore  able  rulers  and  warriors,  and  during  their 
reigns  the  Ripuarian  Franks  attained  to  a  sort  of 
hegemony  over  some  peoples  in  the  interior  of 
Grormany,  as  the  Thuringlans  and  Bavarians.  The 
realm  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks  became  so  powerful 
that  it  was  an  efpia!  rival  to  all  the  lands  that  the 
Salian  Franks  had  acquired  in  Gaul,  and  hunce  it 
naturally  actjuired  the  distinctive  name  of  Austrasia, 
the  Ost-l^nd  or  Eastern  land.  The  Austrasians  were 
content  to  bo  ruled  by  the  Salian  princes  till  iiTo,  when 
they  wore  deprived  of  their  able  king  Sigel>ert  by  u 
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brutal  murder  porpetratod  at  Vilry,  near  Arras,  in 
GjiuL^  Even  after  his  deatli  his  heroic  widow,  tKe 
Spanish  priacess  Brnnhildis^  rotninod  authority  over 
thorn  durii^  the  boyhood  of  her  young  son.  That 
son  grew  to  raanhood,  but  died  young  in  596.  Brun- 
liildis  again  becanve  ragont,  but  before  long  the 
Austraaiaus  grew  tireil  t>f  being  ruled  by  foreigners. 
At  the  he.id  of  the  household  of  the  Salian  king  in 
AuatriLsia  was  an  olticer  called  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
Tho  Mayor  was  naturally  a  native-born  AustrasJjia, 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  nobles,  who  wore  called 
leudea.  The  princes  of  the  Salian  house  continued 
to  boar  the  name  of  king,  but  by  the  year  600  all 
power  hud  passed  from  them,  and  tho  Mayer  with  hia 
leu/des  were  tho  true  rulers  of  the  Austrusiau  people. 
The  nature  of  their  government  is  not  precisely 
known;  hut  svideally  it  was  a  tribal  government 
conducted  by  the  Mayor  and  an  irregular  cuinii'il  of 
nobles,  ami  was  not  very  difterent  from  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  the  English  tribes  of 
the  Mercians  or  the  Northumbrians. 

Tho  Austrosian  Franks  were  a  largo  but  fairly 
compact  people,  livttig  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine 
from  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands  as  far  upwards 
as  Jitalnz,  and  also  filling  most  of  the  country  lietwcen 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  It  seems  that  in  tho  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century  thoy  devoted  luost  of 
their  attention  to  theirGatlic  neighbours  on  the  west. 
At  tha  end  of  that  century  their  hegemony  over  the 
peoples  in  tho  interior  of  Germany  no  longer  existed 

'  Gre^.  Tui-ou.,  UUc,  Fraiif.,  iv.  39. 
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in  any  recognised  form.  ThcThiiringmns  successfully 
aaaerted  their  independence  in  641 : '  the  Frisians, 
near  ibe  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Suabiaiis  hi  the  Black 
Koreat.,  wore  not  retlncod  to  submission  till  some  tirao 
batweea  687  and  714;*  and  tho  Bavarians  not  till 
about  720.'  Bui  though  the  Austrasians  had  no 
regular  superiority  over  the  peoples  of  inner  Germany 
in  the  seventh  century,  it  is  certain  that  individual 
tribesmen  from  Thuringia,  Suabia,  oi-  Bavaria  wore 
quite  ready  to  follow  their  standards  whenever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  plunder. 

The  Auatrasiaa  Franks  in  the  seventh  and  eight 
centuries  made  more  extonsivG  conquests  than  have 
elsewhere  in  European  history  been  made  j^^pn 
by  so  small  a  people  in  so  short  a  time,  conquests. 
In  687,  at  the  great  battle  of  Testry  (between  St. 
t^uentin  and  Amiens),  they  conquered  all  Gaul,  In 
the  years  from  6H7  to  730  they  overpowered  many 
German  peoples  to  the  north  and  east  of  their  own 
territory — the  Frisians,  Suabians,  Bavarians,  Thur- 
ingians.  In  732,  at  Poitiers,  they  repelled  the  terrible 
inroad  of  the  Spanish  Moors.  Botween  754  and  803 
thoy  conquered  Saxony  (which  Lay  between  th^ 
Thuringiaus  and  the  German  Ocean),  the  northern 
half  of  Italy,  and  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of 
Spain  now  known  as  Catalonia.  When  these  con- 
quests woro  completed,  Charlemagne,  the  ruler  of  the 

1  Frcilegnr,  took  I'v.  ch.  87,  in  M.  G.  S.  Script.  Mn-w.,  vol.  IL 
p.  164- 

"  FieJegar,  coutiuufitioi].  Or.  p.  172;  aucl  L!I:  iJint.  Fi-anc,  tt. 
(ip,  32.1,  324. 

*  Oman,  Tkf  Dark  Agfit,  p.  270. 
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Aastrasiau  Franks,  was  lUAStei:  of  ceiitnil  Europe  from 
tlio  Gorman  Ocean  to  Roniie,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. 

As  the  conquests  of  the  Austrasian  Franks  were 
effected  with  a  swddenness  and  rapidity  unparallolled] 
Transient        ^"  Buropeiiu  Uistory,  50  their  empire  wna 
empire.  conspicuoiisly  devoid  of  any  natural  tend- 

ency to  cohere  together.  It  was  not  much  like  any 
of  the  other  states  which  have  existed  in  Europe;  it 
was  in  its  origin  and  character  more  like  some  of  the 
Asiatic  empires,  and  might  be  compared  with  the 
empire  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  founded  by  Tognd 
Beg",  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malek  Shah,  or  the  Mogul 
empire  founded  by  Baber,  Humayun,  and  Akbnr.  It 
was  composed  of  most  di-ssimilar  materials;  its 
organisation  was  ill  adapted  for  holding  it  together; 
and  it  was  only  saved  from  falling  in  picoca  im- 
mediately by  the  great  ability  ami  strong  charaoterof 
its  rulers — Pippin  of  Hcriatal,  the  victor  of  Testry; 
Carl  Martel,  the  hero  of  Poitiors;  Pippin  the  Short, 
king  of  the  Franks  in  752 ;  and  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne. Wo  will  now  observe  how  this  empire  was 
governed. 

In  the  year  800  Charlemagne  revived  in  name,  but 
not  in  etticiunt  power,  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 
On  Cliristmas  Day  in  that  year  ho  was 
crowned  as  Uonnin  oinperor  by  Pope  Leo 
the  Third  in  tho  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
and  thenceforth  regftTde<l  himself  as  a  legitimate 
successor  of  Constantino  and  Theodosius.  His  in- 
uuguraLion  fullillod  all  the  conditions  that  wore  over 
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required  to  validate  the  accessiou  to  power  of  a 
Roman  emperor ;  ho  was  acclaimod  by  his  soldiers, 
aud  obeyed  by  his  subjects;  uuthiiig  more  was  needed 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  old  Homaiis  to  make  his 
appoiiitmont  regidar  and  projwr.  But  lie  hiid  not. 
the  aids,  instruments,  and  machinery  for  holding  hh 
oinpiro  together  which  Coiistantine  and  Theodosius 
had  enjoyed  in  such  abundance.  In  the  Roman 
empire  cohorts  or  legions  were  stationed  as  per- 
manent garrisons  throughout  the  provinces,  wlierover 
they  were  needed,  to  ensure  submiwrtiou  or  to  repel 
attacks;  the  army  of  Gharlemit^no  only  existed 
during  the  summer  months.  The  Roman  emperors 
had  their  PrrotorJan  prefects  and  ma^istri  niilitum, 
and  below  these  whole  hosts  of  (jfJicers,  both  civil  and 
military,  in  gradations  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  all  submitting  to  the  strictcttt  discipline,  atl 
having  unquestioned  authority  over  every  subject 
who  was  not  an  oHicial.  Charlemagne  had  nothing 
of  tho  kind ;  lie  had  tor  the  rule  of  his  huge  dominions 
oaly  his  own  innnte  energy  of  mind  and  the  tribal 
institutions  under  which  his  forefathers  had  lived  in 
Austrasia. 

The  central  government  of  tho  empire  consisted 
of  Charlemagne  himself  and  of  two  assemblies  in  tho 
course  of  the  year  which  were  tribal  in  charie- 
character  hut  of  overgrown  dimensions,  mzgaes 
These  asaombhes  were  hold  at  any  place 
to  which  the  emperor  Eummouod  them.    The  com- 
monest places  of  meeting   were  some  of  his  large 
estates  nr  farms  in  Austrasia  uoAr  the  Rhine.     The 
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meetings,  like  all  tribal  aasemblies,  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  and  tlio  groat  gatlieriug  of  men  was  like  the 
encampment  of  an  army.  One  assembly,  held  every 
aiituma,  consisted  only  of  nobles,  and  a  chief  part 
of  its  business  was  to  orraugo  a  campaign  for  the 
following  year;  the  other  meeting,  held  in  the  spring 
and  known  as  the  Camp  of  May,  was  attended  both 
by  nobles  and  by  all  the  soldiery,  and  sorved  as  a 
muster  of  the  host  before  starting  on  the  military 
enterprise  of  the  year.  The  local  governors  all 
through  the  empire  were  nobles.  They  had  large 
diatrictB  to  rule,  and  bore  the  titles  of  dukes  or 
counts.  The  weakest  point  in  the  whole  government 
was  the  want  of  any  tjufficient  series  of  otHcers  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  the  central  and  tbo  local 
governments.  Charlemagne  could  not  create  at  once 
such  a  gradation  of  officers  for  this  purpose  ats  the 
Romans  had  taken  centuries  to  make :  he  did  the 
beat  he  could  by  sending  out  occaaional  commisBioncrs 
from  the  central  government  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  local  rulers.  These  commissioners  were  the 
Missi  Douiinici,  the  Messengers  of  tbo  Lord  Emperor. 
They  usually  went  in  pairs  ;  bishops  were  of  Icn  chosen 
for  the  work,  and  tboy  had  ample  powers.  They 
presided  in  local  assemblies,  looked  into  all  the  work 
of  provincial  admintsLration,  and  were  authorised,  in 
caso  of  urgent  necessity,  to  supersede  any  of  the 
counts  or  dukes  and  to  tako  his  functions  into  their 
own  hands. 

Soon  after  the  doatli  of  (lliarlemagno  in  814  his 
empiro  began  to  break  in  pieces  and  his  subjects  to 
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soi-t  themselyes  into  groups  according  to  their  natural 
afBnil.ies.  LouIb  the  IWbcHHuiIre,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, was  powerless  to  hold  the  empire  Natural  com- 
unitod,  ftiid  his  reign  from  S14  to  840  munities 
was  troubled  with  coostJint  wars  waged  by  fragments  of 
his  sons  against  one  anotlicr.  In  843,  at  ^'^^  empire. 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  the  empire  was  divided  into 
three  independent  parts:  one  was  the  main  niaBS  of 
Gfiul  which  we  may  now  call  France,  another  was 
Germany  and  Saxunyj  t,ho  third  Italy  with  a  strip 
of  Ganl.  But  the  disruption  did  not  stop  here. 
Germany,  indeed,  held  together.  Its  king,  Louis  the 
Oernianic,  was  a  grandson  of  Charlomagno  of  pure 
German  descent.  Ho  was  a  most  capable  and  useful 
commander  of  the  Germans  in  their  ware  against 
Slavic  barbarians,  and  he  kept  the  Germans  and 
Saxons  for  the  time  a  united  people.  In  France  and 
Italy  the  case  was  far  diti'erent.  There  the  kings, 
being  Auafcrasian  Franks  descended  fi'om  Charle- 
magne, were  aliens  to  their  subjects,  and  sa  aliens 
were  disliked.  The  local  rulers,  called  counts  or 
dukos,  and  other  owners  of  estates  of  lands,  had 
become  Frenchmen  in  France  and  Italians  in  Italy 
from  long  living  among  the  populations  of  the 
countries  as  neighbours  with  neighbours.  The  peoples 
in  France  and  Italy  cared  nothing  for  their  Austrasian 
kirn's ;  the  dukes,  the  counts,  the  landownerH,  and 
any  upstarts  who  had  become  local  magnates,  wishing 
to  escape  from  rendering  service  to  the  kings,  rebelled 
against  thoin  and  received  support  from  the  popula- 
tions among  wliom  they  lived.    The  local  rulei-s,  the 
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landlords,  and  ailventurors  all  through  Franco  and 
Italy^  became  perfcctl}'  independent  of  tlieir  kings, 
and  before  i)oO  both  countries  were  broken  up  into 
11  multitude  of  independent  states  generally  known 
as  fiefs  or  feudal  principalities.    These  little  prinoi- 
j>nlities  were  formed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
populations  voluntarily  submitting  to  bo  led  by  some 
duke,  count,  landowner,  or   adventurer  who  suited 
them  better  than  any  one  else  that  was  ready  to 
hand,  and  therefore  they  were  far  more  like  political 
communities  than  anything  else  that  had  been  seen 
in  Franco  and  Italy  since  the  time  of  the  migrations. 
Yet  one  more  great  series  of  conquestB  occurred  in 
the  Dark  Ai^es.    This  time  the  conquerors  were  the 
The  Saxon   Sasons.      We  have  already  noticed  that 
Empire.       ^j^g  Sasons  were  conquered  (after  a  meet 
obstinate  and  gallant  resistance),  between  754  and 
803,  by  Pippin  the  Short  and  Charles  the  Great,  and 
thiis  became  a   dependency — and   a   moBt   vigorous 
and  powerful  dependency — of  the  Austrasian  empire. 
We  have  also  noticed  that  in  8i3,  when  the  empire 
was  divided,  Saxony  and  Germany  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Louis  the  Gorinanic.      That  kingdom  held 
together  under  Louis  and  his  descendants  till  the 
year  899.     In  that  year  died  Arnulf.  a  worthy  scion 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Louis  the  Germanic. 
His  young  son,  Louis   the  CliiliJ,  was    allowed   to 
succeed  him,  but  died  in  911  before  attaining  to  the 
strongtli  of  manhood.     IHiriug  the  reign  of  the  ('hild 
the  kingdom  broke  up  into  its  five  natural  divisions, 
Saxony,   Franconia,    Suabia,    Bavaria,    Lotharlngia 
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Among  these  divisions  Saxony  was  the  strongest  and 
the  most  uniteci,  and  the  Sasoiis  in  the  tonth  century 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  the  exploits  of  the  Kipii- 
arian  Franks  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Botween 
918  and  936  Henry  the  First,  Duke  of  Saxony,  remade 
the  kingdom  of  Germany.  His  son.  Otto  the  Groat, 
between  93ti  and  9Y3  Lrought  northern  Italy  into  his 
dominions  and  founded  (or  rofuunded)  the  Holy 
Romuu  Eiupiru. 

The  Saxon  empire  of  Otto  and  his  successors  was 
no  less  iuctihereni  than  the  Austrasian  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  The  government  consisted 
only  in  the  emperor  and  his  assemblies  communiiJea 
of  nobles :  the  Miasi  Doininici  were  not 
revived.  The  emperors  drew  their  military 
forces  from  Germany.  They  were  not  able  to  convey 
across  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps  a  suffieient  supply 
of  German  soldiers  to  control  Italy.  The  Italians 
hod  founded  a  number  of  towns  with  homogeneous 
populations  animated,  like  the  Greek  towns  of  old, 
with  an  ardent  local  patriotism;  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  after  waging  many  fruitless 
campaigus  from  115-i  Lo  llTtj,  was  compelled,  in  11S3, 
to  acknowledge  by  treaty  that  each  of  the  Italian 
towns  was  free  to  govern  itself  on  condition  of  render, 
ing  some  small  due.s  to  the  eniporor  when  he  was 
present  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  the  attempts  of 
the  emperors  to  be  masters  of  Italy  involved  them 
in  hostilities  with  the  great  rising  power  of  the  . 
Papacy,  and  distracted  their  attention  from  their  6rst  / 
duty — the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  Germany. 
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Many  emperors,  as  Otto  the  Second  and  Otto  the 
Third,  cared  more  for  Italy  than  for  Gennany. 
Frederick  the  Second  left  Germany  for  Italy  m  1220, 
and,  but  for  two  flyiofi;  visits  in  1235-12i)7,  never  went 
back  there,  though  his  life  and  political  activity  nftor 
1220  were  prolonged  for  thirty  years. 

The  distructiou  of  the  attention  of  the  emperors 
from  the  aft'airs  of  Germany,  and  tho  hatred  with 

And  fai         which   the    Popes    regarded    them,   had 

Gennaay.  momontons  results.  lu  Germany,  iis  In 
all  large  racdljoval  kingdoms,  great  autbwity  was 
delegated  to  the  local  rulers,  the  dukes  and  counts, 
and  large  estates  of  land  came  into  their  possession. 
The  emperors,  if  they  had  known  their  own  Lntorcsts, 
would  have  spent  their  lives  in  checking  the  growtli 
of  their  power.  The  Popes  thought  that  every- 
thing  which  hurt  the  emperors  was  advantageous  to 
tho  Papacy ;  and  they  encouraged  the  dukea  and 
counts  in  the  attempt  to  attain  independence,  and 
the  local  rulers  prevailed  against  tho  emperors.  In 
1250,  on  the  death  of  tho  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second,  the  duchies  and  counties  of  Gennany  ac- 
quired their  independence  and  became  sovereign 
fiefs,  owing  no  effective  obedience  to  any  one.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  German  iiei's- 
were  far  more  natundly  grown  political  communities 
than  any  single  kingdom  of  Germany  ootild  have 
been ;  for  they  remained  exempt  from  subjection  to 
any  superior  till  a  new  suzerain  in  Gennany  was  set 
up  in  IHtiC  by  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 

And  now  1  have  tinished  the  weary  task  of  depicU 
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ii^  seven  centuries  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the-  \ 
destruction  of  political  communities.  In  the  next 
chapters  we  shall  observe  those  communities  which 
either  escaped  the  destructive  force  of  the  migrations 
and  conquests,  or  grew  up  young  and  fresh  out  of 
the  ruins  of  those  which  had  been  overwhelmed. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SMALL  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  1150  A.D. 


In  the  chapter  just  concluded  a  survey  was  made  of 
several  large  political  hodica  which  arose  between 
the  fifth  and  tho  thirteenth  centuries,  and  wo  per- 
ceived that  all  these  large  states  were  iiiudo  up  of 
unlike  materials  and  did  not  hold  together  easily  or 
permanently.  In  the  present  chapter  1  have  to 
enumerate  many  small  political  bodies:  all  ol"  those 
which  I  shall  notice  were  made  of  homogeneous 
materials,  and  were  naturally  formed  and  fairly 
coherent  communities. 

The  earliest  in  point  of  time  were  the  tribes  of 
tho  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  in  Britain.  These 
English  tribes  originated  in  migrations;  but  they 
*"''"•  escaped  entirely  from  the  disintegration 
which  iL  migrating  people  generally  has  to  endure, 
because  they  expelled  nearly  all  the  older  inhabitants 
of  Britain  from  the  parts  in  which  they  settled,  and 
therefore  wero  colonists  of  pure  raco  in  torritoriea 
which  they   kept  for   their   own   accommodation.' 

'  Tlie  Anglo-SiDion  InngDOgB,  i>reRcn,*ed  ia  its  licerfttore,  ahawa 
ulcurly  that  nut  muny  BrikiiiH  livtMl  nitiong  th'O  English.  Tho 
Uiigusigc  of  tbe  Bi'ittius  waa  (^ith«r  Ijitin  ot:  Ciiltic,  or  it  mixlun^  of 
Lntin  unci  Celtic.  The  AnfjIoSaxoo  l&uguagi:-  coiituiin  only  a 
iiHwlcTnti!  iiumher  of  wnrdsof  fjitin origin,  and  an inSniteBiiniil  pro- 
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They  retained  their  tribal  inatitutioaa  quite  pure. 
Those  iustUutions  are  oxtremely  important,  hecauBe 
tlioy  grew  almost  without  a  break  into  the  modem 
English  constitution  which  has  l>eon  adopted  by 
many  ot  the  uations  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
but  it  is  not  nece-saary  to  say  more  about  them  at 
presunt,  bcuaiist;  they  have  alroftdy  been  described  in 
my  second  chapter. 

The  communities  of  Spanish  Christians,  who  about 
718  took  refuge  from  the  Moors  in  Asturia,  Canta- 
bria.  and  Navarre,  bear  a  strong  reseui-  The  Spanish 
blance  to  the  tribes  in  England.  Of  the  Christians. 
band  of  exiles  who  settled  in  Asturla  we  have  sonio 
contemporary  records ;  they  fti'o  scanty  indeed,  but  in 
the  main  trustwortby;  even  tho  dates  that  they  g-ive 
from  791  onwards  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  approxiinately 
correct.* 


portion  of  Celtic  w-orcU,  The  laws  <»f  tlio  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  also 
indicB-to  thiiL  tlierc  was  littJe  inixLiiit  of  populations.  The  KcntiHh 
laws  make  no  rofcfonco  to  BritiinB;  Iho  first  enactnienta  abiml.  a 
Wcalli  (or  IJriton)  are  in  the.  kws  of  the  West  Sajcoo  King  Ims 
(abniit  G90),,  wlio  iw*  doubt  had  Britons  subject  to  him  on  the  bordorH 
(if  .Somerset  Mid  Devonehiro, 

^  Anmiiig  ihu  aathuritiea  we  loay  notice  (1)  Sebastieiii  of  Snin- 
maticA.  ItiiiiK-cLintEily  aft(?r  tlie  accession  uf  Alfoaso  tho  Thinl  in 
JJftti,  Ik  ctiroiiitilt?  wiia  ivritteu  nnderlUtt  littc  5et(w(»tti«j  Saiinanticeiigl 
Alphoinuf  Te-rtiun.  As  it  wh«  addresBPiJ  Ui  t^ebantian,  Binhinj  of 
•Saluinaiica,  it  is  quoted  »»  S^b.  &'alm.  The  mojit  aoceBgiljIc  odition 
in  in  Miytie,  PatrfJoyin  ialiina,  vol.  cxsvx.  (2)  Saiiipii'u,  Biahup  of 
Autui'gjt,  l03i'i>l(}4U.  His  dironide  extcndinjj  from  866  to  9S2  m 
printed  in  Fliirux,  Ei^aiM  Sayrtuta,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  43S-472.  (3) 
Polayo,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  lOflH-llW,  wrote  ft  ebronicle  for  tbo 
jfjiffi  982-1 109.  Jt  is  printed  in  Florflz,  En]ia%a.  Sagrada,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  ififi  sqq.  For  tho  datfl  of  I'olayo  aeo  Floroz,  xiv.  p.  458.  (4) 
Roderic,  Arolibishop  of  Toledo,  wiio  dii-d  1247.  Hih  history  ia  printed 
ill  Rtr,  Hi»p.  Scriittore^  tWfgiwf,  Fraukfurt  1079,  and  eUiuwherc-.   Hu 
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The  first  leader  of  the  Christinns  iu  Aaturia  was 
Telayo.  Ho  sheltered  his  band  of  fugitives  in  the 
ravines  which  run  down  from  the  rango  of  Moant 
Auseba,  through  a  very  short  course^  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  close  at  baud;  aod  from  the  cave  of  Cova- 
donga  he  won  a  notnbie  victory  over  the  Moslems. 
His  son-io-law,  Aifoaao  the  First,  was  cliieftain  of  the 
Christians  both  in  Asturia  and  iu  Canlabria.  He 
took  luitny  strongholds  of  the  Moors,  slew  their 
Moslem  garrisons,  and  led  away  the  Christian  in- 
habitants to  swell  his  wandering  bauds.^  As  the 
Christians  grew  stronger  they  were  able  to  have  fixed 
places  of  worship ;  Kruela,  son  of  Alfonso,  built  a 
church  at  OvJedo.  They  had,  however,  no  towns,  and 
no  fixed  residence  for  the  king's  housohold.  Their 
first  town  was  Oviedo,  which  was  supplied  with 
some  buildings  and  inhabitants  by  Alfonso  the 
Second  (surnamod  the  Chaste),  who  reigned  from 
791  or  792  to  842  ;  he  was  able  to  tix  the  seat  ot 
his  government  in  the  town  he  bad  made.*  Soon 
after  the  reign  ot'  Alfontio  the  Chaste,  a  few  more 
Christian  towns  were  founded.  His  successor,  next 
but  one,  Ordono  the  First,  who  reigned  SSO-yGU, 
placed  a  Christian  population  in  the  vacant  sites  of 

aopiea  the  earliOT  writera  till  1109 ;  bnt  hi»  date*  till  tlie  death  of 
Ferflinand  tlip  First,  wMch  re-a!]y  occurred  1065,  uri-  (roqUMitly 
wrong  hy  ikboiit  thirty  yeara.  [ri}  Tlie  OtKhifhU.  )'0«  Sjuiiiii-.n  Ity 
Leml)k<>,  ScliJifci'.and  Solun-makcr  in  aus(-fnl  giinl<>.  Dit^j',  I/Utoire. 
dfA  Sfiitmdmans d' Kjrpagnf,  Loyden,  tStil,r.QllRnf  KpKin mninly  frnm 
Araliic  WTittra, 

'  LiMiitike,  p,  S2S.  from  Stl.  Soim. 

"  Sth.  Salm..  Miifne,  vol.  oxxix,  ooL1120.  'Iste  prlas  (  =  priinn«) 
aoliuiu  ragui  Ovuti  tirnmvit. ' 
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Astorga  and  Leon,  which  had  beon  taken  from  the 
Mussulmans  by  Alfonso  (.ho  First..*  After  the  ao- 
COiSsion  in  S66  of  All'onso  the  Third,  and  from  then 
onwards  till  1037,  many  sitea  were  occupied  by  the 
Christian  kings.  Among  these  sites  were  Zaniora 
and  Toro  on  the  river  Donro,  and  Salamanca  further 
south.  They  lay  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  wore  occupied  as  military  posts 
rather  than  steadily  inhabited  as  towns.  It  does 
not  seom  likely  that  anything  like  town  life  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Asturian  kingdom  before  1037 
except  at  Oviedo,  Leon,  and  perhiipj?  Astorga.  Leon 
was  thought  to  be  a  specially  secure  abode  when 
Ordoho  the  First  occupied  it.  The  place  took  its 
name  from  a.  Roman  Logioti  which  had  been  per- 
manently quartered  there,  and  probably  the  Roman 
walls  were  still  standing.  By  the  reign  of  Ordofio  the 
Second,  who  was  king  from  914  to  924,  the  seat  ol 
government  had  been  moved  into  the  old  camp  of 
the  Roman  garrison,'  and  from  thenceforward  the 
Asturian  kingdom  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  That  kingdom  continued  to  be  a  separate 
state  till  1087  ;  its  territory  in  the  last  part  of  its 
separate  existence  reached  from  the  Sierra  Guadar- 
ramii  (a  little  north  of  Madrid)  to  Finisterre,  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  peninsula.  Tlie  heart 
of  the  country  about  Leon  and  Astorga  wa,s  in 
general  exempt  from  Moorish  invasion;  only  once  in 
tliH  reign  of  Bermudo  the  Gouty,  9S2-9.Q0,  it   was 


'  Seb.  finlm.,  cnl.  1120  1122. 

*  Satiipiro,  in  Floruz,  vol.  xiv,  p.  448. 
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ravaged  by  the  Mohammedans.'  Their  invasiou 
during  his  reign  was  led  by  an  esceptionally  able 
ruler,  Almanzor  the  Vizier.  The  inroad  did  not  last 
long.  Alfonso  the  Fifth  (999-1027)  repeoplod  the 
town  of  Leou,  and  made  its  restoration  memorable 
by  holding  there  (seemingly  in  1020)  a  'council  with 
all  his  bishops,  counts,  and  rultirs,  wherein  he  gave 
to  the  kingdom  of  Leon  precepts  antl  laws,  which 
are  to  be  observed  until  this  world  shall  end.'^ 

Of  the  government  of  the  Asturians  during  the 
time  of  their  wanderings  among  the  mountains  from 

Tribal  fnsU  ^^^  ^^  about  SOO  we  have  no  records. 
tutioDs  in  They  must  have  lived  under  some  of  the 
forms  of  government  which  are  proper  to 
tribes;  most  probably  they  sometimes  adopted  one 
and  sometirues  another  of  the  three  forms  possible 
for  such  peoples.  They  had  always  a  king:  probably 
ho  was  sometimes  solo  commander  and  ruler,  but  at 
other  times  wa,s  aided  by  a  council  of  nobles,  and  at 
others  by  a  folkmoot.  When  they  hod  a  fixed  seat 
of  government  from  about  BOO  to  914  at  Oviedo,  and 
after  914  at  Leon,  we  can  just  discern  some  traces  of 
the  existence  of  regular  officers  and  a  governing  body 
besides  the  king.  The  royal  household  was  controlled 

*  Ptilayo,  ill  Flor«.>2,  vol.  xiv.  p.  469-470. 

"  I'oHyri,  |i.  4 7 0.  '  Tunc  pnefatiia  Rt>x  Atlefonsus  vceiit  Leyic 
cnlnlirarilqueL'oiiciliuiii  ibi  cum  omiiiliu^  Episcnipin,  Oomitjljusni 
b-t  PuttistAtibus  iJiiia,  et,  re[iopalivrit  Lr-^ionenBDm  nrhem  qab-  tnttAt 
ricpoimlfttJi  ft  prffidicto  H«go  Agurciiortini  AlTnuiitor,  ot  dadit  Lfigioni 
piwcr^fila  et  livgcA  qna.'  Kitiit  HL'tvandut  usijuc  itiuiuluH  ihU;  fiiiiulur  [ot 
Bunt  sfiHpto)  in  line  HitsLurio;  Ruguin  (Jotliutum  alve  ct  Arugonun- 
Miuml.*  Tlic  vi'urda  in  br&ckels  look  like  nn  actditiau  uf  a  lata 
copj-Ut.     What  is  iho  history  to  wtiob  tlioy  nlw  ? 
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by  »  Comes  Palntii :  and  in.  866  Sampiro  mentions  a 
Senacus  Ovotonsis  which  put  to  death  a  mischievous 
usurper  who  tried  to  take  the  throne  from  the  young 
King  Alfonso  tlie  Third.'  It  is  probable  that  from 
this  time  there  was  an  established  council  of  nobles, 
and  that  the  legislative  assembly  held  by  Alfonso 
the  Sixth  iti  1020,  which  iiiado  laws  to  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  was  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  a 
smaller  council  which  had  met  frequently.  A  small 
council  wjis  obviously  useful  to  the  king  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  of  policy  as  they  arose ;  but 
when  a  mass  of  legislation  wan  needed  in  the  nascent 
state,  a  larger  assembly  was  more  appropriate. 

When  wo  turn  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  wo 
find  that  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Spain,  many  small  independent  com-   SmaUgom- 
muuities  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  mmiitiesin 
none  of  them  were  of  tribal  character.  Germany. 
No  community  is  a  tribe  if  it  has  a  strong   '*^^' 
fortified  town  within   its    territory.     Everywhere  in 
France.  Italy,  and  Germany,  before  those  countries 
broke  into  small  comtuunities,  strong  towns  were  in 
existence;  and  this  fact  by  itself  sufficed  to  ensure 
that  the  small  communities  should  not  have  a  tribal 
character. 

But  though  (lio  small  communities  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  were  alike  iu  not  being  tribal, 
they  were  not  alike  in  their  general  character.  They 
must  be  divided  into  groups,  One  group  will  bear 
the  name  of  independent  Jie/s,  which  denotes  the 

'  Sampiro,  in  Floc&e,  vol.  xiv.  p.  438. 
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property  of  a  nobloman  who  has  bccoine  an  inde- 

pendont  prince ;  tho  other  will  be  denoted  by  the  well- 
defined  term  city  state».  France  broke  up  into  tiefa 
about  the  year  S87  a.d.  when  the  Auatnisian  King 
Charles  the  Fat  wos  deposed.  Italy  was  dmdod 
into  fiefs  about  the  same  time;  in  951,  however,  it 
was  reunited  into  a  aiugle  kingdom  under  the  Saxon 
Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  and  whon  the  kingdom  was 
shattered  in  pieces  a  second  time  by  the  defeat  of 
Frederick  Barbaroaaa  at  Legnano  in  ll7fl,  the  most 
important  of  the  small  communities  which  attained 
independonco  were  tho  city  states.  Gorniany  did 
not  tinaUy  shake  off  the  central  power  of  the  emperor 
till  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second  in  1250.  Tho 
communities  of  Gennans  which  arose  on  his  death 
were  all  of  them  independent  fiefe,  but  some  contained 
within  their  territories  important  towns  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  acquired  independence  and  thus 
became  city  states 

The  small  communities,  then,  which  arose  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  are  divided  into  independent 
tiefs  and  independent  cities.  No  discus- 
sion of  the  city  states  need  here  be 
attempted  because  it  can  more  con- 
veniently be  deferred.  No  general  de- 
scription of  the  independent  fiefs  is  within 
my  power  because  tho  records  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  too  scanty.  I  do  not  know  huw  any  one 
of  the  fiefs  either  in  France  or  in  Germany  was 
governed  whon  first  it  arose:  nor  is  it  clear  that  any 
two  French  fiefs  or  any  two  German  Kefs  were  like 
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on$  another  so  loag  &&  they  remained  iDdependeut. 
Siniilarities  between  fiefe  arose  after  the  twelfth 
century  iu  France,  and  at  a  later  date  in  Gcnuany, 
whea  many  fiefs  sank  into  dependence  under  another 
fief  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  its  laws.  At  the 
present  moment  I  am  speaking  of  the  fiefs  when  first 
they  arose  to  independence,  and  of  tho&i!  fiefs  at  that 
time,  for  the  reasons  just  alleged,  I  am  compelled  to 
renounce  the  attempt  to  give  any  general  description. 

But  though  the  greater  number  of  the  independent 
fiefs  in  France  and  Germany  were  too  insignificant  to 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  The  county 
contemporary  chroniclers,  some  in  each  "fP*"*- 
country  were  from  their  first  beginnings  placed  in 
a  position  of  pre-eminence,  and  were  therefore  better 
described  by  mediieval  writers.  One  independent 
fief  in  France,  the  county  of  Paris,  which  grew  in  the 
twelfth  century  into  the  demesne  land  of  the  Froiieh 
king,  is  of  especial  importanee  in  mediiuval  history, 
because  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  it 
compelled  most  of  the  fiefs  in  Graul  to  submit  to 
its  authority,  and  became  the  cuost  powerful  state 
in  continental  Europe.  The  growth,  then,  of  the 
county  of  Pans  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth 
will  now  engage  our  attention. 

It  was  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  that  when  the 
Germans  migrated  into  Gaul  the  Kalian  Franks 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  occupied  everything  that 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Loire  and  of  tho  wator- 
sbed  of  the  Seine  and  the  Saone  except  tlie  peninsula 
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of  Bretagne,  which  remamed  Celtic.  In  th«  ninth 
century  the  district  in  which  the  Saliam  Fmnka  had 
settled  vas  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Gaul  by 
the  nftme  of  Francia;  it  had  a  distinct  population 
of  ita  own,  derived  partly  from  Frankish  and  partly 
from  Celtic  ancestors  many  generationB  back.  Aqui- 
taniii,  reachinf*  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  had 
also  a  distinct  population  descended  from  Visigoths 
and  Colts.  In  Burgundia,  which  took  in  the  whole 
valleys  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  the  population 
was  probably  less  uniform.  To  the  south  of  Macon  it 
was  derived  from  intermarriages  of  Burgundian  and 
Celtic  parents;  in  the  northern  part,  from  Macon  to 
Langres,  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  largo  infusion  of 
Frankiali  blood;  if  It  had  not  been  so^  it  would  be 
surprising  that  this  region  acted  constantly  with 
Francia  rather  than  with  Burgundia. 

When  the  empire  established  by  Charlemagne  was 
divided  into  three  parts  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in 
Capitulary  843,  the  portion  assigned  to  Charles  tho 
of  Kicrsy.  gai(j  included  all  the  part  of  Gaul  which 
was  called  Francia,  all  Aquitania,  and  that  part  of 
Burgundia  north  of  Macon  which  I  suppose  to  have 
had  a  Frankish  element  in  its  population.  During  his 
reign  which  lasted  till  877,  all  his  dominions,  whether 
they  were  French  or  Aquitanian  or  Biu-gundian,  were 
dividing  themselves  into  independent  fiefs:  and  in 
his  last  year,  when  he  was  starling  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  Pope,  he  recognised  in  the 
famous  capitulary  of  Kiorsy  that  all  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  count  or  duke,  and  all  grants  of  lands 
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from  the  king,  when  once  made,  were  trreTocable,  and 
the  offices  and  lands  were  trans  in  issiUe  from  fatlior  to 
soil  by  iukeritance.  This  capitulary  assured  to  the 
owners  of  fiefs  by  legal  enactment  an  independence 
wliich  they  had  already  enjoyed  in  practice  becaiiae 
the  king  was  too  weak  to  compel  their  obedience  to 
his  commands. 

Thus  the  roign  of  Charles  the  Bald  witnesBod  the 
division  of  his  kingdom  into  very  numerous  indepen- 
dent fiefs.  But  the  same  reign  was  aho  dux  Fran- 
marked  by  the  terrible  ravages  com-  "''i'"'-  ^^■ 
mittdd  by  the  Norsemen  from  Scandinavia  on  Gallic 
eoiL  Their  devastations  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  were 
horribly  destructive  of  life  and  property;  and  all  the 
owners  of  fiefs  in  Francia  and  all  their  subjects  were 
ready  to  act  together  in  obedience  I.0  any  capable 
leader  if  only  they  conld  bo  saved  from  the  Norse  v 
pirates.  For  the  _year  86fi  Robert  the  Strong  was 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Raid  to  be  <lv-.v  or  captain- 
general  of  the  men  of  Francia  in  their  resistance  to 
the  Scandinavians.  He  was  generally  obeyed  by  the 
owners  of  fiefs,  but  unhappily  he  died  within  the 
year.  Again,  from  SS5  to  887,  the  Frenchmen 
gathered  themselves  under  Odo,  Count  of  Paris, 
son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  to  defend  his  city.  Tliey 
were  successful,  and  their  success  restored  to  Paris 
that  pre-eminence  among  the  cities  and  fortresses  of 
Gaul  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  fourth  century 
under  the  Emperor  Jnlian.  Odo  was  rewarded  for 
his  services.  The  lords  of  fiefs  in  Francia^  Burgundia, 
and  Aquitania  assembled  together  and  elected  hiui 
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king  over  them  all;'  and  we  leara  from  the  good 
authority  of  Richer.  Lhe  inonli  of  Reims,  that  between 
8S8  and  802  the  men  who  had  elected  him  actually 
rendered  him  obedience  in  regions  so  far  from  his  own 
city  of  Paris  as  Le  Puy,  Clermont  ll'orrand,  Linio^os, 
Aji{;;o«leme,  and  Perifford.*  Tlie  elovations  of  Rolerl 
the  Stronj^  and  of  his  son  Odo  wera  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  Frenchmen  n  single  leader 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Norsemen,  and  neither 
oxperiraent  produced  very  durable  results. 

On  the  death,  however,  of  Odo  in  898.  the  office 
which  had  boon  created  for  Robert  the  Strong  was 
P  re-established  in  the  person  of  another 

corum  per.  RoWt,  who  was  son  of  Robert  the  Strong, 
iBanetit,  ajB.  ^^^^  brother  of  Odo,  and  this  time  it  lasted 
through  three  gcnorations.  The  king  of  France  after 
the  death  of  Odo  was  Charles  the  Simple  of  the 
Anstrasian  house  of  Cliarlemagne.  This  Aiistrasian 
king  had  no  authority  of  his  own  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laon  and  Reims,  and  from  thence 
towards  the  Anlonnes  and  Lorraine;  but  the  owners 
of  fiefs  in  Francia  wore  ready  to  recoguiBe  any  actions 
of  his  which  coincided  with  their  own  wishes. 

Charles  remade  the  office  of  rliia;,  or  captain- 
general  of  Fraucia,  and  gave  it  to  Robert,  son  of  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  yet  borne  it.  Wc  know 
fTOiii  Richer  that  Robert  was  thus  made  milittiry 
commander  and  chief  civil  niinistor  throughout  the 
region  over  which  his  authority  extended,  hut  wo  do 

'  flur.  Franror^tm  Stnonntnia  in  M.O.ff. ,  55.,  vol.  U.  p.  W5. 
»  Riuhcr,  M.G.H..  US.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  571. 
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not  know  what  local  limits  Charlos  assigned  to  his 
sphere  of  command.  Richer,  who  is  our  authority 
on  this  point,  has  a  moat  provoking  way  of  describing 
geographical  limits  in  Gaul  according  to  the  ter- 
minology of  CiKSiir,  Tvho  divided  the  country  into 
Belgica,  Celtica,  and  Aquitania.  Richer  nndorstanda 
Celtica  as  reaching  from  Bouloguo  and  Soi&sons  to 
the  rivor  Garonne;  and  he  says  that  Charlos  the 
Simple  gave  Robert  the  office  of  flitx  CcUiccE}  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  word  OelticA  is  merely 
used  pretentiously  and  wrongly  by  Richer  to  denote 
what  ought  to  bo  called  Francia,  or  whether  Charles 
the  Simple  really  intended  Robert  to  be  ruler  over  a 
great  part  of  Aqiiitjinia.  We  do  know,  however,  from 
notices  of  events,  that  the  leadership  of  Robert  and 
other  duce8,  his  successors,  was  cft'octive  in  Francia 
and  nowhere  else.  There  were  in  Francia  two  groai 
fie&,  Flanders  and  Vennandois,  and  many  les-ser  fiefs. 
The  owners  of  the  two  great  fiefs  acted  rather  as  allies 
than  subordinates  to  the  dux;  the  lesser  fiefs,  the 
counties  of  Paris,  OrlcanR,  Le  Gatinais,  Chartres, 
Perche,  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Tours,  Blois,  were  all  under 
the  command  of  the  ilux,  and  rendered  him  faithful 
service.  In  Paris  the  diLX  was  himaelf  owner  of  the 
iief  as  count;  in  other  fiefs  the  owner,  whoever  he 
might  ho,  was  willing  to  obey  the  dux,  because  he 
wiis  a  good  protector  against  the  Norman  devastators." 
The  office  of  duz  home  by  the  captains-general 


>  Richer,  U.O.ff.,  SS.,  vol.  iv.  p.  fiTl. 

■''  H.  Martin,  .ffwt,  de  /Vance,  Uyre  xvi.  (vol,  ii.  p.  SOS  Intho 
fourth  «?dUiou). 
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iu  Frtincia  was  a  position  of  trust  created  for  the 
public  weal,  and   especially  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting  the   Korsemen.       The   officos   of 
corum         duke  and  count  created  by  Charleniagne 
powerful      Jq  jj^   parts  of   hls   empire   were   also 
till  987-  .  .     ,,  .  .  .  .    .        ,. 

originally  positions  of  trust  existing  for 

the  public  weal,  but  they  degenerated  in  the 
course  of  time  into  mere  pieces  of  private  pro- 
perty or  estates  of  land.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  office  of  duiT  Frotiavmin  ever  suffered  a  like 
debasement;  it  was  always  a  trust  held  for  the 
advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Francla,  and  the 
holder  of  it  was  powerful  only  so  long  as  the  people 
of  Francia  folt  that  his  leadership  was  useful  to  them. 
They  needed  him  as  a  leader  till  901.  and  no  longer. 
Till  about  940  ho  was  their  protector  against  the 
Norsemen.  The  Norsemen  in  912,  at  the  treaty  of 
Clair-sur-Epto,  accepted  the  territory  to  which  their 
occupation  gave  the  name  of  Normandy,  aud  by 
about  940  they  were  a  settle<I  people,  and  more 
orderly  than  the  men  of  Francia  themselves.  After 
940  the  inhabitant^!  of  Francia  needed  their  du-:f 
because  they  feared  that  the  Austrastan  king  who 
reigned  at  Laoa  might  regain  power  over  them. 
They  entertained  fears  on  thi.i  groimd  till  Ml,  when 
the  Austrasian  dyniasty  hocaino  extiuot, 

In  987  the  dux  Fnincorurm,  Hugh  Capet,  was 
elected  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Franks.  A  rira] 
Austrasian  king,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  was  soon  Bet 
up  at  Ijiion;  but  Ilugh  Capet  in  991  gained  pos- 
session of  the  citadel  aud  person  of  his  opponent 
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who  soon  afterwards  died  in  prison.  Thencefonvard 
the  inhabLtaats  of  Fraucia  were  not  threatened  by 
any  common  enemy,  and  therefore  had  dux  became 
no  need  for  a  coinnion  leader.  From  RMt$87iand 
1  .-    »         .  n  *"s  power 

991  the  power  ot  the  du-cea,  who  now  declined  uu 
horo  th.e  title  of  reges,  declined  steadily  "*"■ 
m  Francia.  The  owners  of  tlie  great  tiefs  took  back 
their  complete  independence  of  action,  which  they 
had  only  waived  while  they  needed  a  leader  against 
a  comraon  foe.  Many  lesser  nobles  established  them- 
selves as  lords  of  independent  tiefs  by  building 
strong  castles  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inileB  from 
Paris,  at  Montl'h^ri,  Montmorenci,  Lnxardies,  Beau- 
mont, Le  Puiset,  whence  they  could  take  toll  of 
merchants  who  carried  commodities  lo  or  from  the 
city;  and  by  about  the  year  109S  Philip,  King  of 
the  Franks,  great-grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  had  no 
authority  except  in  Paris  and  in  a  zone  of  country 
extending  about  ten  miles  from  its  walls.  At  the 
same  time  William  Rufus.  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
King  of  England,  tried  to  place  himself  within 
striking  distance  of  Paris  by  crossing  his  boundary, 
the  river  Epto.and  making  an  attack  on  the  territory 
known  as  tho  Fronch  Vexin.^ 

lint  though  the  temtory  of  the  King  of  the  French 
was  reduced  to  a  more  spot  upon  the  map  of  France, 
and  was  threatened  by  the  strong  ruler  Louis  the 
of  England  and  Normandy,  its  inhabitants  Sixth, 
were  now  a  compact  coinnuinity,  united  in  habit*!, 
aims,  and  interests;  aTid  the  strength  which  they 
'  Orderkw  Vitalis,  x.  5. 
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gained  from  unity  enabled  tUem  to  repel  the  dangers 
wliich  menaced  them,  and  to  bo  the  founders  of  a 
mighty  nation.  Their  champion  and  leader  was 
Louis  the  Sixth,  called  Louis  le  Gros,  son  of  King 
Pliilip.  Louis  WAS  ftssociftled  with  his  father  in 
kingfly  power  for  about  ten  years,  and  after  his 
fathers  death,  in.  1108,  he  was  sole  ruler  till  1137. 
During  nearly  forty  years  of  vigorous  exertions  he 
was  supported  by  the  willing  aid  of  the  Parisians  and 
the  congregations  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  who 
were  sometimes  led  in  battle  by  thoir  parish  priests.^ 
He  captured  all  the  castles  around  Paris,  rescued  the 
French  Voxin,  and  kept  the  powerful  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy within  their  original  boundary,  the  river  Epto. 
At  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1137,  he  was  ndor  of  a 
kingdom  or  demesne  land  reaching  from  Beauvais  in 
the  north  to  Orleans  in  the  south,  His  territorj' 
measured  between  these  extreme  points  only  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  it  was  not  more  thau 
about  forty  miles  broad ;  but  its  inhabitants  were  so 
thoroughly  united  in  aims  and  interests  that  they 
were  able  to  maiutain  its  independence  against  all 
the  forces  that  could  be  mustered  by  the  EugllsU 
kings  in  their  great  continental  possessions.^ 

'  See  itif-  intoreeting  dfficrlpl.lnn  nf  tho  eiege  tti  Le  Puiflet  In  Riignr, 
Vita  Ludoiiti Orfls^i. ch.  xviii.  p.  86,  in  tho  odition of  Molinicr.  Ho 
faiyn  :  'Cum  cnmniimltntos  palrin;  pjirrouhinnini  lulo^itenl,  vnliiU 
Dei  manufl  ciijuBfliim  talvi  iiresihiluji  »iwoituvit  furllLiidiriiw  r^jbus- 
lum  it()intum' ;  aud  thenoxpUliut  how  Uti^  priest  opflned  ti  way  iiiUi 
ihe  pi I'ougUolil, 

'  Tlip  extent  cif  the  Pruiioh  king's  demeantt  i«  known  to  us  from 
the  aocnunt*  nf  tint  wjUecUiin  of  tin-  laillc  in  1202,  wUicli  is  prinl«-d 
in  the  end.  of  Bcojitel,  U^aj/e  dca  Fi^t.     It  is  vcrjr  cl«ftrlj"  .ilirtwn  in 
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All  functions  of  ff-ovemment,  except  the  judgement 
of  causes  aftecting  the  rights  of  noblemen  in  their 
estates,  were  iindertaken  in  the  French 
demesne  during  the  twelfth  century  by  oftirFrerich 
the  kii^  himself  with  the  aid  of  his 
servants.  For  the  work  of  central  govern- 
ment and  military  command  be  had  the  help  of  four 
^eat  household  officers;  the  seneschal  or  dapifer  was 
governor  of  the  household  and  coniTnaiider  in  the 
army  next  to  the  king;  the  chancellor,  the  chaniher- 
lain,  Lho  butloi-,  had  lesa  iinporlani  duties.^  The 
right  of  making  laws  rested  with  the  king  alone,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne;*  Louis  the 
Fat  did  not  use  this  for  any  purpose  but  tlie  making 
of  enactments  in  favour  of  single  religious  com- 
inunitioH  or  of  individual  landowners:  his  son  Louis 
the  Seventh  employed  it  for  the  first  time  in  1155  for 
general  lagislatiou  which  afi'ected  certain  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  demesne.^  For  local  government,  the 
king's  principal  servants  were  his  pr^dtv ;  they 
attended  to  the  collection  of  all  taxes  and  payments 
duo  to  the  king,  and  were  criminal  judges  of  first 
instance  for  all  the  population  of  their  locahtics, 
except  those  persons  who  were  exempted  by  special 
privilege  from  their  jurisdiction.*     It  is  probable  the 

l>royeen,  JImul  A/Jari,  map  57.  It  will  be  kwto  from  thia  map,  or 
froin  puniBdl  of  the  onginal  aiithnriiieFi,  that  ImsidoB  clto  iDain  bluck 
ol  tho  ilompHiic,  which  rmohed  from  BomivaiH  to  Orlt'ajiB,  Ihttrn  vftitv 
ontljing  piiiccs  of  it  ai  Laon,  P^iiufl,  ami  Boiirgi'-i. 

'  Luuliu-irc,  /.tin  ImlituiKfitt  Fra-Hi;-aiKtt^  SS  281-284. 

^  thid.,  ^S  264  267. 

'  Luohnire,  Imllfvliong  AfciiawAigiie*,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

*  Hid.,  vol  i.  pp.  220224. 
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jiriv'iis  were  set  up  one  by  one  in  the  different  towns 
as  they  were  wanted  :  we  know  of  ^'iv/itii  in  three 
towns  in  the  rei^n  nf  Heury  the  First,  in  sovon  more 
under  Philip,  in  yet  seven  more  under  Louis  the  Sixth, 
and  in  fifteen  more  under  Louis  the  Seventh^ 

The  one  duty  of  government  whicli  the  king  and 
his  servants  did  not  undertake  was  the  judgement  of 
causes  atl'ecting  the  tenure  and  riglits  of 
the  king's  vassals.  These  vassals  wore  all 
of  thera  men  who  held  estates  of  land  within  hia 
demesne;  outside  the  demesne  the  French  king's 
government  did  not  estend.  All  disputes  concerning 
the  rights  of  these  men,  arising  from  their  tenure  of 
their  astates,  were  suhinitted  to  the  judgement  of 
ft  court  consisting  of  vassals  on  the  demesne  like 
themselves.  We  have  actual  copie-s  of  judgements 
pronoimced  hy  such  a  court  from  the  year  1016.^ 
The  court  was  known  as  the  Curia  Regis,  and  it  was 
a  tnosl  valuable  instniment  for  maintaining  order 
and  enforcing  justice  throughout  the  deme.sue. 

There  were  many  other  small  communities  in  the 
Middle  Ages  besides  those  which  I  have  noticed;  hut 
it  may  he  doubted  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
soantj*  materials  which  have  come  down  to  us,  to 
describe  any  of  them  in  detail  except  the  Italian  city 
states,  which  I  reserve  for  discussion  in  a  later  part 
of  this  volume.  It  is,  however,  worth  while,  before 
concluding  the  present  chapter,  to  glance  round  the 

'  Thfl  evifjonoe  for  &II  these  pHi-SUt  is  givftii  In  Liiclialrfi,  IiMi- 
lulion-'  Afoimre.hiqucji,  vol,  ii.  pp,  2[li)-2{l8. 

'  LaiifjtoiH,  Texlf^i  Rflati/i  A  PHwioirK  'Ik  Parhmtnt.  in  the 
Coiitcthn  de  Tfxtes,  p«Wish«d  by  Piooi-d  (Parb,  183Sf. 
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countries  of  Europe  in  the  early  Middle  AgeSj  and  to 
observe  what  small  commimities  they  contained ;  for 
in  moiiy  cotuitries  these  small  comiuunities.  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  large  com- 
munitiea  or  nations  which  will  next  engage  our 
attention. 

In  England  a  number  of  tribes  were  planted  by 
German  immigrants  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries; 
the  union  of  these  tribes  under  the  West  Saxons  in 
the  ninth  century  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English 
nation.  In  Spain  there  were  three  Christian  tribes 
to  begin  with,  all  living  in  the  mountain  district  near 
the  Bay  of  Biscay;  a  fourth,  about  Jaca,  was  after- 
wards foruiod,  probably  as  an  offahout  from  Navarro, 
and  grow  into  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  lu  the 
Spanish  cities  ruled  by  the  Moors  were  congregations 
of  Christians,  who  became  steadily  more  discontented 
with  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  more  desirous 
to  be  united  with  the  Christians  who  composed  the 
independent  tribes  or  kingdoms  in  the  north.  In  Gaul 
the  many  independent  Hefs  in  Francia  were  alike  in 
aims,  race,  and  interests;  the  neighbouring  great  duchy 
of  Normandy  was  not  peopled  by  men  of  like  race  with 
the  population  of  Francia,  but  it  was  willing  to  join 
with  them  rather  than  to  remain  subject  to  the  kings 
of  England,  The  union  of  the  fiofa  of  Francia  and 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  under  the  king  who  reigned 
at  Paris,  formed  in  tho  thirteenth  century  a  small 
tut  strong  kingdom  in  the  north  of  GauL  In 
Burgundia  and  Aquitania  also  there  were  many 
iadepeudeuti  Hefsj  Lhegreater  partof  themat  diS'^r^uli 


periods  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
were  temporarily  ruled  by  the  French  king,  but  most 
of  them  wero  till  about  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
rather  so  mi -detached  dependencies  than  integral 
parts  of  his  dominions.  In  Germany  a  vast  number 
of  independent  communities  were  founded  when  the 
empire  broko  up  at  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second 
in  1250;  but  they  generally  remained  separate,  and 
therefore  small.  Aiiatria  and  Brandenburg  were 
perhaps  the  most  important;  neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, attained  to  a  place  among  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe  till  after  the  end  of  ihe  Middle  Ages.  But 
there  wore  also  in  Germany,  in  a  remote  corner  hidden 
away  in  the  valleys  that  run  down  from  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  Alps  at  the  St. 
(lothard  Pass,  some  comrnunitios  of  more  venerable 
antiquity  than  any  others  in  western  Europe.  Three 
of  the  German  triboH  as  oUl  as  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
and  probably  far  older,  had  remained  imaltered, 
though  they  had  been  included  in  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  Otho  the  Great.  These  three 
tribes  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Swiss  cantons  established  their  federal 
republic. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


tnnONS  OF  LIKE   COMMUNITIES   EFFECTED   BY 
CONQDEST,    KOO-1300    A.D. 

The  first  step  tuwards  tlio  rccoustituLion  of  Europe 
after  iho  confusion  caused  by  tlie  migrations  was  tho 
fornmtioii  of  small  ccittmiumt.ie.s,  which  has  been 
described  in  my  last  chapter.  The  small  communitiea 
were  faKhioncd  under  tho  operation  of  natural  in- 
stincts, and  were  thoroforo  rather  uaUinil  tlmn 
artiiicial  products.  The  next  step  towai'ds  the  modem 
arrangement  of  the  world  was  the  unioD  of  sniflll 
ooinraunities  into  large  stateB.  Every  large  stale 
which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
exists  lit  the  present  time,  was  originally  formed 
through  a  union  of  small  conununities.  The  union 
might  be  brought  about,  in  the  first  instance,  either 
by  compulsion  or  by  the  voluntary  aoreemcnt  of  the 
small  cornuumities.  If  tho  union  was  brought  about 
by  compulsion,  the  resulting  state  (provided  it  did 
not  break  up  again)  came  in  the  long  run  to  be 
ruled  by  a  single  supreme  government,  and  might 
for  that  reason  be  described  as  a  Unitary  State;  if 
the  union  was  produced  by  vohintaiy  agrieement,  the 
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resulting  state,  in  most  cases,  hail  many  co-ortliuate 
goverumonts,  and  could  be  deniguated  a^  &  Federal 
State. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  states  made  under  compul- 
sion, aud  the  states  made  by  voluntary  agreement,  were 
u  'tarv  d  °^  thoroughly  distinct  and  separate  kinds, 
Federal  and  each   kind   must   be  conHidered   by 

itself.  In  regard  to  states  maile  by  agree- 
ment, I  shall  only  remark  here  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Switzerland  is  the  chief  example  of  such  a 
state.  The  states  which  will  occupy  me  in  this 
chapter  and  the  next  are  those  which  were  originally 
formed  through  the  union  of  communities  under 
compulsion. 

The  remiirks  made  at  the  begiuuiug  of  the  eighth 
chapter  about  unions  of  cities,  can  he  applied  Lo  all 
uoions  of  communities  effected  by  com- 
pulsion ;  but  thoy  are  applied  to  some 
unions  with  complete  aptitude,  to  others 
with  less.  All  uiiion.s  of  communities  by 
Conq^uest  require  planning  aud  design  in  some  degree. 
A  union  of  tribes  can  be  effected  with  little  skill ;  a 
union  of  tiefs  requires  more;  and  a  union  of  kingdoms 
is  often  as  difficult  to  eifect  as  a  union  of  cities.  AH 
unions,  then,  if  effected  by  conquest,  require  some 
deliberate  design:  and  therefore  all  states  resulting 
from  such  unions  are.  in  some  degree,  artiticial.  If  a 
state  is  made  by  union  of  tribes,  the  artificial  element 
is  small ;  if  by  union  of  fiefs,  it  is  larger ;  if  by  imion 
of  kingdoms,  it  is  largest. 
It  ia  then  a  universal  principle  that  states  resulting 
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from  a  imion  of  commLUiitieti  effected  through  con- 
quest are  in  some  degree  artificial.    They  which  arti- 

(iro  composed  of  populations  which  did   ^^'^  ^^^^ 
.  ,  -11.  c*"  beconiB 

not  Wish  to  be  united,  and  they  are  there-   natural  com- 
fore  incoherent.     Under  what  conditions   "'^'i^' 
can  they  be   converted   into   natural   and   coherent 
cotunmnities   Lhrouj^h    th©  operation   of    time  and 
natural  instincts  V 

Communities  joined  together  by  conquest  may  be 
alike  and  near  together.     In  this  CJise,  they  will  unite 

tojjether  and  t'onn  a  Biiicflc  natural  com-   _. 

^  "  Those  com- 

munity; otherwise,  they  will  not.  The  posed  of  Uke 
provmces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  =°'"'«'"*'««5. 
unlike  and  distant ;  thoy  were  never  assimilated. 
The  communities  subject  to  Henry  the  Second  in 
England  and  France  were  unliko.  and  severed  by  the 
sea;  they  did  not  long  remain  under  a.  common 
government.  The  domhiious  of  Charles  the  Bold 
were  unlike ;  and,  though  they  were  near  together, 
they  broke  asunder  at  his  death.  The  coramunitiea 
jomed  together  in  England  and  those  joined  in 
France  were  contiguous,  and  were  alike  in  many 
particulars;  in  the  procoss  uf  centuries  they  joined 
together  into  natural  and  coherent  communities. 

The   artilicial  and   incoherent   states    formed    by 
conquest  in  the  Middle  Ages  wore  very  numerous. 
They  LQclude.  in  western  Europe,  England,   _-  . 
France,  Castile.  Aragon;  in  the  south,  the  conquest 
Norman  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  •'"'"^'■'*"^ 
in   the  north,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Noi-way;    in  the 
centre,  the  German  states  as  lirandenburg.  Saxony, 
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Austria,  tho  kingdom  of  (.b«j  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
and  the  Slavic  kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Bobeiuia, 
Thoy  were  all  artificial,  and  few  of  them  resembled 
one  another  in  any  degree;  and  it  would  therefore 
be  impoasihle  to  describe  them  unless  each  were 
dcsucibed  separately. 

The  description  of  artificial  and  diTerse  states  is 
useless  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  I  shall  not 
p    .     .      iinderLakc  it.     The  only  thing  about  tha 
Castile,        media.^val  states  that  is  interesting  in  a 
"^"^        comparative    siudy    of   communities    is 
fomid  in  tho  processes  by  which  they  were  inter- 
nally unified  and  made  like  one  another.    These 
processes  aro  exeniplitied  in  the  histories  of  England, 
Castile,  and  France. 

TIte    German  tribes    in   England  in   tlio   ninth 
century  were  like  one  another  in  race,  language, 
religion,  pursuits,  customs,  and  past  es- 
Aagio-        perieuce.     When  once    they  had   been 
?■*"*         compelled  to  submit  to  Ecgberht,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons  in  827.  the  tribes 
which  he  had  defeated  endured  their  humiliation 
with  acijuiescence.     IL  seems  that  defeated   tribes 
generally  do  acquiesce  in  taking  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  tho  reason  may  be  that  they  have  no  im- 
portant towns  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  rebellion.     The 
junction,  however,  of  the  tribes  under  Ecgberht  did 
not  give  them  a  common  government,  but  only  a 
common  overlord,  since  each  retained  agovermnent 
of  its  own  for  the  management  of  its  local  afiairs ; 
the  Kiist  AngUauSj  fur  example,  bad  a  king  of  their 
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own,  and  the  murder  of  one  of  these  kings  fs  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The 
iiiraada  of  the  Danes,  which  began  in  806,  had  very 
ditliereut  eft'ects  in  two  hitlvea  of  England.  The 
south-western  half  of  the  country  consisting  of 
Wessex  and  part  of  Mercia  joined,  under  King 
Alfred,  in  a  heroic  resistance  to  Cho  invaders;  and 
the  united  exertions  of  the  West  Saxons  and  their 
comrades  in  arms  from  MercLa  joined  these  two 
peoples  into  a  compact  nation.  The  north-eastern 
half  of  England  acquired  u  mixed  population  when 
the  Danes  settled  there  among  the  native  English; 
but  it  is  probable  that  tho  Danish  immigrants  were 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  masters  scattered  among 
a  numerous  English  class  of  subjects.  When  the 
two  halves  of  England  were  brought,  through  tho 
victories  won  by  the  West  Saxon  kings  Edward  the 
Elder  and  Athelstan,  under  a  common  government, 
England  was  one  of  the  incoherent  states  which 
were  so  common  in  the  Middle  Ages :  its  incoherence 
is  shown  by  tho  dissidcnce  of  the  English  and  Danish 
halves  of  the  country  iu  the  reign  of  Endwig,  and 
also  in  its  incapacity  to  act  as  a  united  whole  in 
resistance  to  new  invaders  in  the  time  of  Ethelred 
the  Utiready. 

In  the  eleventh  century  England  was  conquered 
iirat  by  the  Danes  from  Scandinavia  and  afterwards 
by  the  Normans.  One  effect  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Danes  was  to  estabhsh  local  governors  in  England 
who  were  endowed  with  dangerously  extensive 
authority.      King    Cnut    was    much    occupied    in 
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raakioK  conquests  in  Scandinavio,  and  could  not  rule 
England  in  person.  He  divided  his  English  realm 
into  four  grttat  earldoms,  and  appointed 
by*tiie  Danes  fo'^f  disti uguishod  En^'lt&hnien  to  rule 
and  by  the      thein.    The  oarls  were  not  in  iho  least  in- 

Noimans-  ■  -        .  ■  in-  i-  i     ■ 

clinett  towards  rebellion  lor  their  own 
advantage,  but  in  the  reij^u  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor 
tliey  were  far  more  powerful  than  the  king,  and  on 
two  occasions  whou  provinces  adopted  divergent 
lines  of  policy  civil  war  was  only  just  averted  by 
the  moderation  of  Earl  Godwine  and  his  son  Earl 
Harold.*  The  conqueror  from  Norniaody  put  an 
end  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  great  earldoms: 
under  him  and  his  successors  no  local  ruler  was 
aliuwud  to  control  a  district  of  excessive  magnitude. 
The  nobles,  however,  who  had  joined  with  William 
in  conquering  England,  had  all  served  under  him  of 
their  own  free  choice;  nouio  of  theui  were  not  even 
his  subjects  in  Normandy  but  allies  from  France, 
and  all  had  to  be  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  in 
the  conquered  country.  All  through  the  control 
part  of  England  William,  in  dividing  the  land,  took 
the  same  procautiou  against  local  insubordination 
as  Clciathenes  had  taken  in  establishing  the  Attic 
tribea.  To  many  of  his  followers  he  granted  a  very 
lai^e  number  of  manors  or  villages,  but  in  the  ceutral 
{tarts  of  the  country  each  man's  possessions  were 

■  In  JOol  there  wott  danger  ut  civil  v&r  between  Weasox,  on  Uie 
uut!  tidu.und  tbv  DiL-i-tbecu  ^Arldoius <^f  Meraia  aud  NoriliiinLh'^rlnTid 
ua  Uie  other  (s«d  FrB<-tnnn.  \ornian  t'tniipittt).  lu  lOflO  Uie 
Northitnibriiuis  rvbttUeil  «ga\tiBt  Tinti^,  liroLher  of  Hurtilil.  HnmM 
woiil  o^a  .11:  t'.ivm  uiXqi'cc,  but  Mr.kiiit.il  frwin  lijjbtiiig. 
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widely  scattered,  so  that  they  did  not  supply  imy 
good  sharting-point,  i'or  a  rebellion.  On  tho  frontiers 
towards  Wales  and  Scotland  he  waa  compolloil,  for 
purposes  of  defence,  to  entrust  a  whole  shire  to  the 
nilo  of  a  single  earl:  tho  result  fihowe4l  that  on  the 
frontiers  there  was  not  much  danf^er  of  rebellion 
agflinst  the  central  government  of  England.  The 
earls  on  the  frontiers  were  generally  occupied  in 
defending  their  shires  against  the  Welsh  or  the 
Scots,  and  as  they  might  need  the  aid  of  the  central 
governmeut,  few  of  thcni,  except  Rol^ert  do  Belesme, 
Earl  of  ShrewKbury  and  iVIontgomery  iu  1102,  ven- 
tured to  undertake  an  insurrection.  The  nobles 
whose  lands  lay  in  the  interior  were  always  ready  to 
rebel  if  they  had  an  opportunity. 

The  classes  of  the  population  in  England  after  the 
conquest  were   the  Norman  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  English  people.      The  nobles  were 
formidable  to  tho  king.     They  were  also   Angevin 
dreaded  by  the  clergv  ftnd   the  people ;   '""^  °^ 

1  1        J    J        -.i-  J  England. 

and  were  dreaded  with  good  reason,  as 
was  seen  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when  there  was  no 
superior  power  to  keep  them  in  order.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  always 
ready  to  give  their  aid  to  the  king,  provided  he  was 
wilting  and  able  to  protect  them  :  tho  successes  of 
William  Uufas.  Henry  the  First,  and  Henry  tho 
Second,  in  armed  conflict  with  the  nobles,  were  all 
gaiiied  with  aid  of  native  English  soldiers.  In  il73 
and  J 174  the  barons  ventured  on  a  groat  rebellion,  but 
were  decisively  defeated  in  the  field  by  the  king's  army. 
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The  victory  of  the  central  gnTernment  on  this  occn- 
sion  was  so  complete  i.hat  the  iioblios  did  not  attempt 
further  insurrection,  but  ranged  themselves  as  the 
king's  obedient  subjects  and  faithful  coimcillora. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  alliance  between 
king,  clergy,  and  people  was  broken.  King  John 
oppressed  people,  clergy,  and  barons  all  alike  for  bis 
own  aolfish  enjoyment.  His  son,  Henry  the  Third, 
gave  away  the  produce  of  English  taxation  to  the 
Pope,  and  squandered  estates  and  bishoprics  on  hia 
half-brothers  from  Poitou  and  on  his  wife's  kinsmen 
from  Provence  and  Savoy.  The  people,  now  that 
the  king  was  an  oppressor,  turned  for  help  to  the 
barons,  whom  long  habit  and  intermarriages  had 
changed  into  Entjlishmon.  The  alliance  of  the  people 
and  the  barons  obtained  Magna  Charta  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes;  but  when  in  1258  that  same  alliance 
enabled  a  few  of  the  ^eat  barons  to  control  the 
whole  government  of  the  country,  they  usoil  their 
power  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  their  own  order.  It 
is  true  that  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  one  capable  and 
generous  man  an^ong  the  great  barons,  gradually 
discovered  that  the  selfish  policy  of  the  nobles,  which 
he  had  for  some  years  helped  to  caiTy  out,  would 
lead  to  mischrevouB  results;  but  when,  in  1264-5,  he 
adopted  a  contrary  policy  and  tried  to  rule  England 
for  the  good  of  all  and  with  i.ho  cuunsol  of  all,  the 
other  great  barons  turned  against  him  and  lie  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  After  his  death  the  people 
soon  ceased  to  Imagine  that  barons  wore  likely  to  be 
good  protectors.    The  man  who  had  defeated  Simon 
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lie  Montfort  was  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  sou.  When 
Edward  a  few  years  later  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
kingly  dignity,  the  penplo  had  a  good  protector  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  old  friendship  between  people 
and  king  waa  restored,  and  felt  on  both  sides  with 
hearty  Bincerity. 

During  the  centuries  of  strife  from  Alfred  to 
Edward  the  First,  the  English  political  institutions 
were  growing  steadily  by  minute  modihca- 

■   I  -111  Ttr         SMslish 

tions  without  any  sudden  change,  the  Goveranjert: 
foundation  of  them  was  furnished  by  the  ^^^ 

■II-  ■  r        1  -nr  c^  inBtitgtlOHS. 

tribal  institutions  of  the  West  aaxons, 
the  king  and  witan,  the  shiremoot  and  the  hundred- 
moot.  The  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquerors  found 
these  institutions  established  in  the  country,  and  had 
no  wish  to  destroy  them.  The  Norman  kings  estab- 
lished in  England  had  a  council  of  Norman  nobles 
and  prelates  which  was  a  close  copy  of  the  old 
EngUsh  witan,  and  they  greatly  increased  the 
importance  of  the  shiremootB  by  giving  thera  more 
work  to  do,  and  by  fining  the  members  if  they  did 
not  attend  at  their  meetings.  The  shiremoots  and 
the  hundred-moots  in  the  tune  of  the  Norman  kings 
wore  assemblies  of  representatives  from  the  villages; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  a  very  early  instance  of 
asaemblies  constituted  by  the  method  of  representa- 
tion of  localities.  In  a  village  or  manor  there  was 
usually  a  lord  who  was  holder  of  all  the  land.  U  ho 
or  his  steward  attended  in  person  at  the  shu'emoot, 
the  attendance  duo  from  the  manor  was  thereby 
sntficieutly  rendered;    if  the   lord   and  the  steward 
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were  botb  absent,  the  manor  was  required  to  send  the 
priest.,  the  reove,  and  four  of  its  best  men  as  its 
representatives.' 

The  kings  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century  did 
what  was  even  more  important  than  the  strengthen- 
ino-  of  the  shiremoots,  when  they  estab- 
lished new  institutions  10  be  a  link  between 
Ihc  central  and  the  focal  goveniuients. 
Henry  the  First  founded  the  exchequer, 
and  sent  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  preside  in  the 
shiremoots  for  inquiry  into  questions  relating  to 
taxation,  and  Henry  ihe  Second  established  the 
circuits  of  the  king's  judges  to  hear  criminal  trials 
and  civil  suits  in  the  same  local  assemblies.  The 
coiurnis«ioner8  sent  out  from  the  central  government 
to  preside  in  the  shiremoots  resembled  the  Missi 
Dominici  of  Charlemagne  because  they  served  as  a 
link  between  the  central  and  the  local  governments; 
but  they  are  of  P.ir  greater  historical  importance, 
because  the  practice  of  sending  them  on  circuit  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  new  links  between  the 

'  'Legea  Henrici  Primf,'  vii.  7,  8,  The  Bj'Bt.em  of  reprcMntation 
in  Lhe  shircmoot  and  biuDdrcd-moot  gt>ea  back  as  f&r  as  the  reign  of 
K<lwiii'il  the  Ccinf«s&or.  and  possibly  furtWr.  Tho  nuLhorittea  on 
tliQ  mutter  lu-e  the  Orilci'  of  Henry  llic  Fii-sl  fur  Uiu  holilin^  of  tlio 
courts  of  tli^  Hundred  and  th«  Sbire,  and  the  St&tiitos  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  They  »re  printed  in  Sluhlw'  .SV/sef  Ckariris.  They 
say  thul.  in  regaiil  to  shireniootr!  nml  hunilreci-moiiitB  Henry 
followed  the  pi'octico  of  Willinm,  aud  VVilb'ftiii  of  iMe  Coiifi'K.Hur: 
■»  I  prcDiimc  the  prftctici^  AboRt  rvprcscnt^lton  wu  Ihc  same  under 
the  Crtnf(!ft»ftr  as  nnder  Henry  the  First.  On  tliA  ijtiijrtion  whether 
tlieru  woH  roprcannlalion  hcfnro  t.h(>  ConfoiBor'e  rcIgn,  ire  have  no 
evidence. 
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local  and  the  central  governments  were  establislied. 
Since  about  the  year  1200  the  most  productive  taxes 
were  those  levied  on  moveable  property  Represenu- 
and  on  trade,  which  afi'ected  all  classes  «'« assembly, 
alike.  Tt  was  found  that  taxes  did  not  come  in  readily 
unless  the  classes  who  paid  them  hin]  in  aonie  way 
given  a  consent  beforehiind.  in  the  year  12-54, 
Henry  the  Third,  being  engaged  in  a  war  in  Gascony, 
was  in  extreme  need  of  money,  and  he  summoned 
from  each  shire  two  knights  elected  in  the  shiremoot 
to  meet  with  him  at  Westminster  to  settle  what  aid 
they  would  grant  him,  In  1264-,  when  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  in  power,  the  Icing  summoned  not  only 
two  knights  from  every  shire,  but  also  from  every 
town  which  had  been  on  the  side  of  Simon  in  the 
recent  conflicts,  two  of  the  townsmen.  And  lastly, 
in  1295,  Edward  the  First  summoned  two  knights 
from  every  shire,  and  also  two  townsmen  from  every 
important  city  or  borough,  to  join  with  the  nobles, 
clei^,  and  king  in  deliberation  concerning  dangers 
which  threatened  the  l^ingdom.' 

The  larq-e  medi.t^val  stMte  of  Castile,  no  lees  than 
England,  was  made  through  the  compulsory  union 
of  small  communities.  The  tribe  in 
Aaturia  grew,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter, 
into  the  kingdom  of  Leon:  the  neighbouring  tribe 
in  Cantabria  gi-ew  into  the  lajgo  countship  of  Castile, 
In  the  eleventh  century  Leon  and  Castilo  were  alike 
In  race,  language,  religion,  pursuits  and  customs  ;  but 


'  The  writ*  of  (summons  inaueii  in  1254,  12fi4,   mid    1295  are 
prinUJ  in  Stulibs'  Scltrt  Charttrs,  uii<lur  thuir  datoi. 
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each  of  them  hod  a  separate  history  of  its  own,  and 
they  wero  no  longer  tribes  but  had  some  vigorous 
town  life  in  their  capitals  of  Leon  and  Burgos.  In 
1033  Ferdinand  of  Castile  married  Sancha,  heiress 
of  Leon,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1037  he 
compelletl  her  heritage  of  Leon  into  union  with 
Castile;  but  the  two  cominimities  did  not  msh  to 
be  united  tagether.  and  from  1157  they  were  ruled 
by  separate  branches  of  Ferdinand's  descendants 
till,  in  1230,  they  were  finally  united  together  under 
Ferdinaiid  the  Third  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
and  Leon. 

The  expansion  of  the  Christian  states  of  Castile 
and  Leon  by  reconquest  of  territories  from  the 
The  M&ors  Mohammedans  occurred  mainly  in  the 
fa  Spain,  eleventK  and  the  thirteonth  centuries.  In 
1085  the  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  captured  Toledo, 
the  old  capita!  of  Visigothic  Spain,  and  annexed  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Tagus  to  his  dominions.  The 
Spanish  Moors  were  so  alarmed  that  they  demanded 
ftid  from  a  now  Mohammedan  power  which  had  arisen 
in  Africa.  Among  the  Berbers  and  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Sahara  a  class  of  men  revered  for  their  sanctity, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Marabouts,  had  risen  to  great 
influeuco.  The  followers  of  the  Marabouts,  knoivn 
to  the  Christian  Spaniards  as  Almoravides,  came  over 
to  Spain  in  1086  at  the  bidding  of  the  Spanish  Moors, 
and  immediately  defeated  the  Christians  very  severely 
at  the  great  battle  of  Zallnka  near  liadajoz.  The 
Alnioravidos,  having  succoured  tho  Spanish  Moors, 
resolved  to  be  their  rulers  and  to  enjoy  their  country. 
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They  settled  in  Spftin.  and  in  forty  years  had  lost 
thoir  warlike  vigour  under  the  influence  of  luxury. 
Meanwhile  a  new  and  powerful  Mohammedan  sect 
had  arisen  in  Africa.  About  TllO  a  learned  student 
of  the  Koran,  Mohamined-ibn-Tuinart,  gave  hioisclf 
out  to  he  the  Mahdi  promised  by  the  founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Soon  after  his  doath  In  1130, 
his  foliowers,  known  as  Almohadin,  Alnmhades,  the 
ITaited,  were  a  great  militarj-  power  in  Morocco.'  In 
the  year  1146  they  were  in  active  conflict  with  the 
Altnoravides  both  in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  following  year  they  established  their  power  both 
in  IVIorocco  and  in  the  Mohammedan  part  of  Spain.^ 
For  two  geueration.s  after  the  successes  of  the 
AUnohados  the  force.9  of  the  Christians  and  tbe 
Mohammedans  were  nearly  balanced  in  the  peninsula. 
But  in  1212  the  Christians  showed  their  superiority 
in  their  great  victory  at  Las  Nowas  de  Tolosa,  abont 
forty  railos  oantward  and  slightly  northward  of 
Cordova,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  only  possessions  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Hpain 
consisted  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Granada  at  the 
foot  of  the  moimtains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

In  their  social    and    economic  organisation   the 
peoples  in  northern  Spain  were  unlike  the  English, 
as  they  had  hatl  a  different  history.     For  casWian 
centuries  they  had  fought  as  armies  of  institutions. 
Europeans    and    Christians    against    Africans    and 


'  Fiir  tho  riBo  of  the  Almohadeft,  a&e  Sohlrrninker,  OesehiehU  von. 
Sj'anirn,  vwl.  iv.  pp.  &^-92. 
■'  IHd.,  pp,  136-139. 
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Mohammedans :  as  all  mon  had  been  warriors,  all 
were  froe,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  serfdom  or 
villeuage.'  For  defence  ugainst  the  Moors  they 
needed  strongholds;  their  local  diTisions  accordingly 
were  not  shires  but  cities,  with  districts  attached  to 
tliein,  and  their  local  g-ovemnients  were  not  shire- 
moots  held  in  the  open  air,  but  councils  which  met 
within  their  cities.  The  nobles  received  from  the 
kings  grants  of  districts  which  they  were  bound  to 
defend ;  but  tho  grants  did  not  hold  good  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  the  king  who  made  them.-  Taxation,  was 
not  80  important  as  in  England ;  probably  each  man 
acquitted  his  duty  to  the  state  in  military  sen-ice, 
and  not  by  payments  in  money.  Accordingly  there 
was  not  any  organisation  like  the  English  exchequer, 
nor  any  commissioners  sent  out  from  the  central 
govemmont  to  supervise  the  tiuancial  and  judicial 
work  of  the  local  government.  But  the  kings  of 
Leon  established  in  their  own  country  in  1188,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  Castile  in  1250,  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  identical  in  its  general  outline  with 
that  which  was  begun  in  England  in  1254  and  com- 
pleted in  12!J.5.  The  Cortes  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Leon  from  1188  to  1230,  and  from  12B0  the  Cortes 
of  the  uuiteil  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile,  comprised 
not  only  nobles  and  prelates,  but  also  deputies  elected 


'  Hallii-Tii.  MiddlfAgcti,  vol.  ii.  p.  fl. 

^  Rcxk^riu  oi  Toledo  vii.,  xv.  and  xvi.  (oliap,  xvL  gives  Hie  aor- 
root  BlaWment).      Saiifliho  ni.  of  CftBtik',  during  his  last  iUn^sa, 
oonotidpil  to  hiH  nolili'ji  that  thsy  sliotilil  h.Qtd  llieir  tlt^n  nnl.il  his 
son,  Alfonati  vim.,  wim  foiirtoen  yoar*  old;  when  Alfnnmi  aLtitiiied  ' 
tliat  Kgp  thejr  were  tu  Buneuder  their  tiofa  to  the  oruwn. 
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by  the  coiuicUs  of  the  cities,  to  whose  care  all  local 
goveniinGut  was  entrusted.^ 

In  Gaul  the  making^  of  a  Freath  nation,  through 
the  union  of  many  independent  states,  was  an  ex- 
tremely intricate  process,  diliicult  to  under- 
stand in  many  of  its  details,  incapable  of 
being  described  .Loth  Lirieliy  and  accurately.  That 
part  of  the  process  which  took  placo  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  divides  itself  into  three 
part^ :  tirslly,  the  union  of  nearly  all  the  fiefs  in 
Francia  (together  with  Normandy)  in  the  king's 
deuLosne ;  secondly,  the  formation  of  another  demesne 
in  Languedoc  ruled  by  the  king  by  the  same  methods 
as  liis  demesne  in  the  north :  and  thirdly,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  owners  of  iiefs  in  central  Gaul  to  varying 
conditions  of  partial  depondenco  on  the  king  and  on 
the  law-courts  which  dispensed  justice  in  his  name. 

The  great  strength  of  the  sinall  demesne  of  Louis 
the  Sixth  arose  from  its  homogeneity  and  good 
administration  under  the  king,  his  curia,  The  demesne 
hiB  prdvdts  ami  baillia.  It  does  not  seem  |f  Louis  the 
that  it  was  greatly  afiected  by  the  mar- 
riage, in  1137,  of  Louis  the  Seventh  with  Eleanor, 
the  heiress  of  Atjuitaine,  which  was  arranged  by 
Louis  the  Sixth  on  his  deathbed.-  Until  1152  the 
king  of  the  little  French  demesne,  and  the  countess 
of  the  large  district  of  Aquitaiue,  were  man  and  wife; 
but  the  French  demesne  and  Aquitaine  were  per- 
fectly distinct  states,  each  having  its  own  gavern- 

'  ColmoHo.  CartM  <Ia  Leon  y  de  CaMilta^  vol.  i,  pp.  143  and  lo3. 
"  Stij(Qr,  Vita  I/udoviri  r'Jif/iom:itto  Grmfi,  SS. 
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mont  If  tho  governors  of  the  Freuuli  detuesue  bad 
tried  to  rule  Aquitaine,  or  the  goveraors  of  AquiUiiDe 
bad  tried  U)  rule  the  demesne,  discord  must  bavo 
snsued,  and  tbe  making  of  a  I'reach  nation  would 
have  been  long  delayed.  In  1152  all  danger  of  an 
attempt  to  bring  tbe  damesaa  and  Aquitaiue  under 
a  common  goremmout  were  removed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  Louis  and  Eleanor ;  and  from 
Ibis  lime  fortb  tbe  demesne  was  ^o  to  pursue  its 
natural  destiny  uf  uniting  with  other  tiofs  in  Francia 
without  any  Aquitanian  encumbrance. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Seventh  in  1180,  the 
union  of  tiefs  in  Francia  went  on  rapidly.    Tbe  sub- 

_  .      division  of  Francia  into  small  independent 

Cocquest  ' 

ofFraocia,  couiities  WflS  certainly  not  advantageous 
ii8».J3«j.  1^  fj^^  populations.  There  does  not,  in- 
deed, seem  to  be  any  evidence  that  each  petty  sove- 
reign was  an  oppressive  or  extortionate  ruler  of  bis 
own  subjwts.  He  needed  the  willing  services  of  bis 
fighting  men  and  was  compelled  to  treat  them  fairly; 
and  as  to  tbe  servile  classes,  who  were  useless  in  war, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  worse  off 
uudur  a  count  thnn  in  the  king's  demo>sue.  Hut  oacb 
petty  sovereign  might  molest  the  subjects  of  bis 
neighbours:  for  example,  tbe  lords  of  Coucy  in  many 
generations  wore  no  hotter  than  robber  chieftains, 
probably  liberal  to  their  own  band  of  retainers,  but 
certiunly  a  pest  to  the  subjects  of  all  their  neighbours. 
A  prince  whose  subjects  bad  been  robbed  waa  likely 
either  to  defend  them  or  to  retaliate  on  the  subjeotti 
of  tbe  oti'euder,  and  thus  the  sovereignty  of  a  miilti- 
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tilde  of  petty  princes  lad  to  very  frequent  wars.  Tho 
estinction  of  tho  potty  sovereigns,  and  the  union  of 
their  fiefs  under  tho  government  of  the  French  king-, 
would  put  an  end  to  small  predatory  wars;  a-nd  there 
was  nothing  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  tjf  any  popula- 
tion in  Francia  in  a  union  with  the  inhahitants  of  tho 
king's  demesne,  for  all  the  populations,  including  tho 
people  in  the  deraesne,  were  alike  iu  race,  language, 
religion,  pursuits,  customs,  and  past  history.  Under 
these  oirciinistancos  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
union  of  all  the  Hefs  in  Frauciu  was  eflected  rapidly, 
and  when  once  made  it  was  permanent. 

The  means  by  which  the  union  of  Francia  was 
brought  about  were  partly  conquest,  partly  politic 
marriagea.  Philip  the  Second,  in  1180,  married 
iBabella  of  Haiiiault,  and  gained  with  her  the  county 
of  Artois.^  In  11S3  he  gained  by  cession,  and  then 
by  forcible  conquest,  three  small  counties  which  had 
belonged  to  the  great  house  of  Vermaudois^ namely, 
Amiens,  Valois,  and  a  small  region  round  St.  (Juentin, 
which  was  specially  called  tlie  county  of  Verraandois." 
Between  1202  and  1204  he  inade  his  great  conquest 
from  John  of  England,  which  added  to  his  titrritory 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  the  northern  half 
of  Poitou,-'  This  conquest  fully  quadrupled  the  size 
of  tho  demesne,  and  raised  it  from  being  a  state  of 
like  magnitude  with  fiefe  around  it  to  tho  diuiGnsions 
of  a  very  small  nation,     In  1212  Philip  conquered 


'  GaiU.  de  NangU,  ad  ann.  IISO. 

"  Lftvalli^i>,  3ul.  det  Fran^ain,  »ul.  i.  y.  3l7. 

"  Mfttthew  Ps,m  (KoUb  iwivn),  vol.  li.  p.  429. 
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and  annexed  ih&  counties  of  Boulogne,  Moreton, 
Damiiiartiii,  Albeiiiarla^  After  these  acquisitions  oi' 
the  French  king,  the  yuly  fiefs  in  uortheru  Gaul,  out- 
side the  demesne,  were  a  few  small  counties,  as  Bloia, 
Dunois,  Chartres,  Dreux.  and  the  two  very  large  and 
important  counties  of  Flanders  and  Ohampagae.  The 
small  counties,  except  Chartres,  continueiJ  till  after 
ISOQ  to  bo  fiol's  outside  the  demesne ;  Flanders,  being 
peopled  by  Flemings,  asserted  its  independence,  and 
did  not  form  part  of  the  French  nation  ;  the  annexa- 
tion of  Champagne  to  the  demesne  was  made  certain 
in  1284  by  the  inarriag-e  of  its  heiress  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  in  12S5  becanie  King  of 
the  French  with  the  title  of  Philip  the  Fourth. 

The  formation  in  southern  Gaul  of  a  new  demesne 
for  the  French  kings  was  seomingly  theeflectof  acci- 
conqiiest  of  dont.  Whether  the  kiogs  were  strength- 
Laniruedoc.  ened  by  having  this  new  territory  is  not 
perfectly  certain.  In  1209  it  chanced  that  a  band 
of  adventurers  mainly  belonging  to  northern  Gaul 
undert«ok,  mth  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  a  crusade 
for  the  conversion  or  destruction  of  a  sect  of  heretics 
called  Albigenses  who  inhabited  the  Gothic  region 
between  Toulouse  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhone, 
and  were  ruled  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foii 
and  the  vicoiiitc  de  Ueziers.  The  crusaders  chose 
as  their  loader  Simon  do  Montfort,  owner  of  the 
castle  and  lands  of  Montfort  I'Amaury,  not  for  from 
Paris.  The  crusaders  during  the  life  of  Siruon  were 
successful:  a  large  part  of  the  heretict^  were  put  to 
'  Quilli  tie  Nfuigis,  ad  ana. 
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tho  swowl,  by  wholesale  massacre  (as  at  Beziors),  or 
by  otiior  moans :  the  rulers  of  Iho  heretical  re^ons 
were  deprivetl  of  cearly  all  their  doaiinions,  which 
were  transferred  into  the  possession  of  Simon,  But 
when  Simon  chanced  in  1218  to  bo  killed  at  a  siuge 
which  he  was  conducting,  his  son  Amaiiry  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attempt  of  tho  dispossessed 
owners  or  their  heirs  to  recover  their  dominions. 
The  aid  of  the  French  king  was  requested,  and  was 
given  in  1224  by  Louis  the  Eighth,  Tho  king  was 
successful  for  two  campaigns,  luid  when  ho  foil  ill  in 
1226  and  went  home  to  die,  Ms  work  was  continued 
by  Humbert  de  Beaujeu,  whom  he  left  behind  as 
commander  of  his  forces.  The  war  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  in  1329.  As  the  war  had  been  a 
crusaile,  the  Pope  had  a  large  share  in  dictating  tho 
terras,  and  in  the  treaty  the  territory  to  be  divided 
was  descriEicd  aficording  to  ecclesiastical  dioceses. 
AU  the  dioceses  whlcli  lay  iinmediately  to  the  west 
of  tlie  Rhone  from  a  point  half-way  between  Vienue 
and  Valeneo  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  all 
those  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Rhone  to  tho 
Fyronnees,  were  given  as  a  demesne  to  the  king  of 
France.  The  new  demesne  was  a  strip  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  long  and  about  fifty  miles 
broad.  It  does  not  appear  that  tho  inhabitants  dis- 
liked being  ruled  by  the  king  of  France :  most  of 
the  old  Gothic  population  had  been  kiUeil  off  and 
settlers  from  the  north  had  taken  their  place;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  ditficult  task  to  rule  two  regions 
so  far  apart    as  France  proper  and  the  southern 
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demesne  which  bore  the  name  of  Jjanguedoc.  The 
actual  distance,  however,  was  speedily  decreased  by 
the  aiiuesatioiis  to  the  suuthern  demesne  of  the 
fiefs  of  Toulouse,  Rouergue,  and  Quercy,  which  Uy 
inland  from  it;  and  the  mere  fact  of  distance  be- 
came less  iiiiportaiit  because  the  king  reduced  the 
fiefs  which  lay  between  his  northern  and  hissoiilheru 
territories  to  some  degree  of  submission  to  his 
authority. 

By    the    end   of   the   thirteenth   century    tliere 

remained  but   few    groat   fiefs   outside  the   two  do- 

1^^  mesnes  of  the   king.    The  greatest  were 

outside  the  ducal  Butgundy  and  Aquitaine,  with  their 

demesnes.        i  i  •  ,  r.  , 

dependencies:  next  to  these  came  iJourbon 
and  Auvergne.  Chamimgne  was  in  an  eiceptional 
position :  it  was  not  strictly  in  the  demesne,  tut 
Philip  the  Fourth  was  married  to  its  countess,  and  it 
was  certain  before  long,  if  the  king  wished,  to  fall 
into  the  demesne  and  come  imder  the  king's  direct 
government.  Over  all  the  tiefe  except  Aquitaine  the 
French  king  had  gradually  established  an  effective 
general  control :  he  did  not  directly  rule  tbeir  subjects, 
but  he  could  dictate  to  their  rulers,  and  soinetrmes  his 
law-courts  even  claimed  and  obtained  jurisdiction  in 
their  internal  affairs.  The  reason  why  the  rulers  of 
the  fiofs  submitted  to  dictation  was  simply  that  they 
were  too  weak  to  resist.  The  kings  of  France  wisely 
did  not  use  their  power  to  dictate  in  an  offensive 
mauucr;  they  merely  insisted  that  the  rulers  of  fiefs 
should  do  honift^o  to  the  kintf,  that  homage  should 
entail  some  obligations,  and  that  those  obligations 
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should  be  deiinfirl  as  occasions  arose,  in  the  Court  of 

tlio  Peers,  of  which  the  rulers  of  the  greatest  liefs  were 

themsolvoa  mornbers.     The  Court  of  the  Peers  was 

an  important  institutiou  for  sottUng  disputes  that 

arose  in  re^rard  to  the  great  fiefs,  and  it  will  be 

necessary  for  me  to    describe  its  chnraciter;   but  it 

will  bo  convenient  to  defer  the  description  of  it  till 

after  I  have  spoken  of  the  government  within  the 

king's  domoano  lands. 

The  govoniiiient  in  the  largo    domesnes  of  tho 

French  kings  all  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 

centuries  was  the  same  as  had  existed  in 
,  .  .  ,       -      1      ,.-,,-      1  ■  li    Government 

tUo  reign  or  Louis  the  hixth  ior  his  small  intheFrench 
territory  around  I'aris:  and  it  therefore  ^'"e'^ 

■'  aiBtinesii«s. 

stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  govern- 
ments which  in  the  same  centuries  arose  in  England 
and  Castile.  The  king  of  France  had  not  any 
regular  council  of  nobles  for  determining  his  ■[>olicy 
or  for  giving  consent  to  new  laws  :  he  could  and  did 
ask.  any  friends  whom  ho  invited  to  his  palace  what 
their  advice  was;  hut  when  he  had  heard  what  thoy 
had  to  say,  he  settled  his  policy  or  issued  a  new  law 
solely  of  his  own  authority,  as  Charlemagne  had 
done.^  There  were  no  assonihlies  for  local  govern- 
ment, except  in  a  few  towns  which  had  magistrates 
of  their  own  and  were  known  as  communes;  the 
governments  in  the  communes  gained  no  knowledge 
of  affairs  outside  their  town  walls,  and  within  them 
the  magistrates  sometimos  governed  so  mnch  in  the 
interest  of  the  richer  class  that  the  poorer  townsmen 

I  Lucliftiiv,  Les  Institiitivnit  f rnnfdwc*,  g^  ■iW-270. 
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were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  privilege  of  having  thoir 
own  citizens  to  rule  them,  and  to  be  governed  instend 
by  ii  ■priv6l  appiiintod  by  tho  ting  and  responsiblo 
to  him.  As  there  were  no  important  local  assemblies 
there  wore  no  jiidges  going  on  circtiit,  and  no 
representative  nssembly.  The  whole  work  nf  govern- 
ment was  done  by  the  judicial  asseiubly  of  the  Curi%  , 
and  by  the  pr4v6i6  and  haillis. 

The  Curia  of  the  French  demesne  gradually 
changed  its  character.  We  may  judge  from  its 
The  French  oarliest  records  that  it  was  originally  a 
Curia  Regis,  coutt  for  exercising  jurisdiction  among 
the  owners  of  fiefs  who  placed  themselves  under  the 
leador.'^hip  of  tho  ihur  Francorum.  The  mombers 
of  it  in  the  eleventh  ceuturj'  were  any  bishops 
whom  tho  king  asked  to  act  as  judges,  and  a  number 
of  vassals  holding  land  in  the  duchy  of  France.' 
Soon  afterwards  the  king's  household  servants,  tho 
seneschal,  butler,  constable,  and  chamberlain,  are 
leading  members  of  the  court;  and  from  1223  on- 
wards many  of  tho  judges  are  entitled  clerici  or 
magi^tri?  The  household  servants  had  .some  know- 
ledge of  the  law  beyond  what  could  bo  found  in  an 
ordinary  vassal :  the  clerioi  or  ina<)istri  were  skilled 
jurisconsults.  These  learned  lawyers  were  no  doubt 
added  to  the  court  as  assessors  to  the  original  judges, 
because  the  vassals  needed  their  aid.  Before  long 
the  assessors  did  all  the  work  of  examining  the 

>   I.Mig)uia,    Textn  relalifi  d  Pkitloire  dn  PaH^mttU,  givfld  Uata 
nf  IhejudKcain  1043,  lOBfl,  1 112,  pai^  r>,  7,  II. 
'  Ibid.,adaHn.  IVM.  11441,  cic. ;  123S,  1267,  tic 
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evidencQ  and  of  suggesting  tlie  decisions :  it  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  ono  who  reads  the  judgements 
uf  the  court  that  Lhoy  am  tha  work  of  skilled  jurists. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  study  of  the  Rojunn  law 
was  pursued  with  ardour.  Tlie  Pandects  of  Justinian 
had  never  been  entirely  lost  tu  the  learned :  they 
are  quoted  by  Ivu  of  Chartres  who  diod  in  1 1 17,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  read  a  copy  of  at  least  some 
fragments  of  them.  Before  1150  a  fairly  complete 
copy  of  the  whole  w^ork  was  discovered  (it  is  said 
at  Amalfi  in  1137),  and  other  copies  thence  tran- 
scribed became  accessiblo  to  scholars,*  lliey  were 
read  with  avidity  not  only  in  Bologna  but  also  in 
Paris,  which  was  now  beginning  to  have  a  groat  and 
famous  university.  In  1202  the  Curia  ut  Paris,  in 
giving  a  decision,  declares  tliat  tho  reasons  for  it 
are  derived  at  least  partly  from  the  JM*  scriptum  or 
Roniaulaw."  From  this  time  forth  the  proceedings 
of  tho  Curia  must  have  boon  more  than  ever  unin- 
telligible to  tho  untrained  vassals,  and  they  ceased 
to  attend  its  sittings  in  large  numbers,* 

liy  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  tho  Curia, 
thenceforth  usually  known  as  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
was  a  court  having  trained  lawyers  among  its  judges, 
and  empoM'ered  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions 
of  all  judges  und  all  landowners  in  the  two  demesne 
lands  of  tho  French  kitigs.     Its  jurisdiction  wa.s  also 


'  Luclialre,  Les  Inst.  Fran\:.  g  303,  note." 
'  tsGQ  tbo  liat  of  the  judgus  in  liflUt.      Lunglois,  Texh-e   txiat. 
Parhmcnf,  |>.  169. 
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«ometimes  admitted  hy  the  parties  in  cases  arisiDg 
outside  the  king's  demesne;  about  the  year  1132  in 
Artoia,  which  was  nut  iu  the  domesno  till  1180:  in 
ducal  Burgundy  in  1153;  at  Vezelay  in  the  county 
of  Nevers  in  1165  and  the  following  year.*  On  the 
othor  hand,  its  interventions  outside  the  demesne 
laod  were  of  rare  occurrouce;  its  attempts  to  gain 
jurisdiction  in  Aquitaino  were  successfully  resisted 
by  the  king  of  England :  -  and  it  seems  that  for  a 
part  of  the  thiiteenth  century  the  proper  court  for 
bearing;  appeals  from  decisions  outside  tho  deniesno 
vfixa  not  the  Curia  or  Parlemeut^  such  as  I  hare 
described  it,  but  that  same  court  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  other  judges  known  as  Peers  of  France. 

Until   the   reign   of  Philip  the  Second,   the  only 

locid    administrations    established     throughout    the 

demesne    were    the   privotg.     The    area 

adminisua-    umler    the    adiiiiiiisiration    of    a  pHvdt 

Uoninthe     scenis   to  havc   been,   roushlv   spoakins, 

about  equal    to  what  is  contained   m  a 

modern    French   an'ondiBsem&nt :    the   number   of 

privof^  in  the  demesne,  after  it  was  enlarged  by  the 

addition  of  the  Li^rritories  which  Pbilip  the  Second 

contiuored  from  John  of  England,  was  sixty-seven.^ 

Above  the  priviitit  the  kings  of  France,  beginning 

with  Philip  the  Second,  established  a  more  powerful 

order    of   administrators,    known    in    the    northern 


1  Langlois,  Ti-xir*,  pp.  1%  18,  25. 

•'  //mi.,  pagf  121. 
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demesne  as  baUtie  and  in  Languedoc  as  eeneschaiix. 
There  were  only  two  senesrkaux  for  the  whole  of 
Languedoc,  one  stationed  at  Beauciiire,  the  oLher  at 
Carcassonne;  the  haillis'm  the  northern  demesne  at 
St.  Quentin,  AraJens,  Sens,  were  almost  as  powerful 
as  the  se^icschattx  in  Lacguedoc'  The  French  kinga 
took  care  that  the  seucschatix  and  iaiiUs  eUould 
hold  office  only  during  their  pleasure,  and  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris. 
Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ceuttiry  these  pre- 
cautions were  generally  successful  in  keeping'  the 
local  administrators  duly  subordinate  to  the  central 
government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  First,  the  whole  area  of  France  except 
the  city  of  Paris  had  been  ruled  by  piefs  ouuide 
BOTereiini  dukes  and  counts  entirely  inde-  ^^^  demesne, 
pendent  of  the  kmg;  at  the  end  of  the  uidrinde- 
thirtoonth,  in  the  roign  of  Philip  the  Pentience. 
Fourth,  half  the  country  hud  been  merged  in  the 
demesnes  of  the  king;  and  in  the  other  half  nearly 
all  the  owners  of  fiefs  had  been  deprived  of  some  part 
of  their  independence.  The  encroachments  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  connts  and  didies  outside  the 
demesne  were  eflected  by  two  judicial  authorities,  the 
Curia  Regis  and  the  Peers.  The  Curia  Eegis  was,  as 
we  have  noticed,  the  law-court  of  the  king's  demesne. 


'  Lutiliaire,  Leu  hut.  Fran^a'tses,  g§  201-393 ;  Gasquet,  vol.  I. 
pp.  U&-1'24.  The  ha<lH»  of  whuiii  I  Bpeak  wero  called  grnndu 
baillin  :  Lhere  were  n.Uij,  Bomewlirtt  lal«i',  uth«r  fttirV/ia  on  a  paa-  with 
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In  tho  twelfth  oeulury,  when  the  duiaesoo  was  small 
and  the  kin|,^'.s  power  was  not  fonnidable,  the  Curia 
was  pcrinitted  by  the  Cuiiut  of  Artois,  the  Duke  uf 
Burgundy,  ami  the  Count  of  Severs,  to  adjudicate  ou 
tfareo  suits  which  arose  within  their  territories.  The 
tirst  of  these  adjudications  was  made  about  1132; 
the  second  in  1153;  and  11(^5-116^  was  the  date  of 
the  third.  The  suita  decided  by  the  Curia  between 
1132  and  lltlG  were  not  of  vital  importance  to  the 
fiefs  in  which  they  arose,  and  the  Curia  tUd  not  claim 
any  riglit  to  depose  the  owners  of  the  fiefs  in  case 
they  were  coutumacious.  After  IIGG  for  a  century  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Curia  by  itself  adjudicated 
on  any  suits  outside  the  demesne:  the  work  of 
deciding  on  such  suits  was  performed  during  that 
hundred  years  at  special  sittings  of  the  Curia  at 
which  some  of  the  Peers  of  France  were  present 

The  definition  of  the  title  Peer  of  France  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  not  precisely  known.  The  first 
Peers  of  "se  of  the  title,  that  has  sui-vivod,  occurs 
France.  j^  ^  letter  of  the  year  1171,  where  it  is 
given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reim.s.  In  the  few  lists 
of  Peers  in  the  tbirtoeiitli  century  which  have  beon 
preserved  there  always  occur  the  names  of  some 
owners  of  great  fiofs  outside  the  demesne,  and  also  of 
some  prelates  who.se  seea  might  be  cither  witliin  or 
without  the  demesne.  Whenever  a  case  aflectiug 
the  righia  of  any  one  of  the  Peers  had  to  be  judged, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  of  the  Peers  should  act 
asjudges.^    When  Philip  the  Second  had  conquered 

'  Laohaire, /»»(.  ^'muf.,  5  304. 
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the  posaessions  of  Jobn  of  England  from  Poitou 
northward,  he  summoned  John  before  the  Peers  of 
Franco :  John  did  not  appear,  and  was  deprived  in 
default  of  appearance  of  the  tiefa  which  Philip  had 
conquered.  Peers  were  present  in  1216  tM  settle  a 
suit  uf  Crard  de  Brienne  a^^ainst  the  C'oimtcsa  of 
Champagne ;  and  again  in  1224  to  judge  between 
Jeau  (le  NooUo  and  the  C'onnt.ess  of  Flanders.^ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  is 
probable  that  owners  of  independent  fiefe  such  as 
Champagne  and  Flanders  would  not  Decline  oi 
have  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  '''^  ^^'^■ 
demesne  court  of  the  Curia,  unless  they  were  pro- 
tected against  unrighteous  decisions  by  the  presence 
of  some  independent  princes  like  themselves  among 
the  judges;  and  during  that  half-century  the  partici- 
pation of  Peers  in  the  judgement  of  Peers  was  a  real 
protection  against  injustice.  But  in  the  second  half 
of  the  centtu'y  the  number  of  independent  fief' 
owners  had  greatly  dLminishod ;  the  Parlcment  was 
allowed  to  declare  that  the  presence  of  a  single  Peer 
as  a  judge  was  enough  to  give  validity  to  a  sentence 
aSecting  a  Peer ;  aud  in  1297  Philip  the  Fourth 
created  new  Peers  by  his  own  fiat,  two  of  them  being 
a  Count  of  Artois  and  a  Count  of  Valois,  both  holding 
estates  within  the  king's  demesne.*  After  these 
changes  bad  been  made  the  Peers  ceased  to  have  any 
political  importance,  and  the  Parleniont  de  Paris, 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  Peers,  gained  power 


•  LangloiB,  Textes  relatife  au  PartsmeKC,  pp.  31,  35. 
=  Lnvttllfe,  Hint,  fta  Fran';.,  vol.  i,  p.  472. 
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to  adjudicato  in  all  cases  arising  ouUsido  the  dcrDOEno, 
except  JD  Gascony,  Flanders,  aod  Bretagne.  whose 
princes  or  inhahitants  were  in  general  able  to 
protect  themselves  by  force  of  arms  against  usurpa- 
tion. 

Tn  England,  Castile,  and  France  some  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
The  con  towards  uniting  under  a  single  goTem- 
ment  tho  many  small  communities  com- 
prised in  each  of  those  countries.  In 
each  country  a  central  government  had 
been  estiUitishod  with  a  king  at  the  head 
of  it.  Whenever  there  was  a  king  possessing  an  un- 
disputed title  to  the  throne  and  endowed  with  some 
ability,  the  central  goverameut  was  usuiiUy  obeyed 
throughout  the  country.  In  Castile  the  power  of  the 
central  government  had  reached  its  high-water  mark 
in  tho  reign  of  Fernando  the  Third  (1217-1252), 
and  had  ebbed  ugaiu  in  the  days  of  the  unwise, 
though  learned,  Alfonso  the  Tenth  and  his  success- 
ors Sancho  the  Fourth  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth. 
Both  in  England  and  in  France,  in  the  year  1300, 
under  Edward  the  First  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  the 
central  government  was  ablo  to  control  all  classes 
and  all  local  authorities;  but  both  countries  in  thi 
foiirtoeuth  century  under  weaker  kings  were  destined 
to  sulVer  I'roin  the  insubordination  of  barons  or  of 
ambitious  princes  of  the  blood.  But  though  in  thf 
three  countries  which  wo  have  been  considering  the 
authority  of  the  central  government  was  still  some- 
times paralysed  by  rebellion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
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was  far  better  established  in  131)0  tban  it  had  been 
two  centuries  earlier.  Each  country  had  been 
formed  Lhrough  the  union,  by  conquest  of  communi- 
ties similar  in  race,  language,  religion,  pursuits, 
oQBtoDis,  and  more  or  less  alike  in  past  history  and 
traditions.  Each  therefore  was  a  complex  and  not  a 
simple  community;  but  during  the  two  centuries 
since  the  year  1100,  all  of  them  had  become  less 
conspicuously  complex  in  structure  aud  had  made 
some  progress  towards  unity.  They  were  still  very 
far  from  Iwing  perfectly  united  nations ;  but  each  of 
them  had  so  mauy  forces  tending  to  hold  it  together 
that  we  may  regard  them  as  imperfoct  nations  or 
nations  in  embryo. 

Although,  however,  tho  countries  of  medieval 
Europe  each  had,  in  tho  year  1300,  a  single  central 
government,  they  were  not  independent 
states  according  to  the  modern  deiinition  not  inde- 
of  that  term.  '  The  marks  of  au  inde-  P^'"^"^'**- 
pendent  state,'  says  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  International  Law,  '  are,  that  the  com- 
munity constituting  it  is  permanently  established  for 
a  political  end,  that  it  posscssos  a  detined  territory, 
and  that  it  is  independent  of  external  control,' '  Tho 
political  bodies  existing  in  the  year  1300  were  com- 
munities permanently  established  for  political  ends 
and  possessed  defined  territories;  but  they  were  not 
independent  of  external  control,  because  the  f  apacy 
frequently  dictated  the  management  of  their  domestic 
affairs. 


y. 
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An  inheritor 
from  the 
Western 
Empire. 


The  Christiftn  Church  was  origiually  a  voluntary 
The  Church  association.  Within  a  few  centuries  of 
of  Western  its  foundation  itw  members  includoil  tlio 
Christendom,  ^hole  of  civilised  mankind 

Tho  church,  in  being  co-cxtonaive  with  civilisaLion, 
resembled  the  Roman  empire.  Civilised  mankind, 
under  the  empire,  was  acc;istomed  to 
consider  itself  as  one  secular  com- 
munity which,  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosiu.9  the  Great,  separated  into  two, 
with  their  centre.s  in  Italy  and  at  ConHtantinople. 
The  two  empires  j^ave  the  two  halves  of  Europe  tho 
consciousness  that  they  were  communities  united  by 
the  possession  of  a  eoiiimon  civilisation.  In  each  half 
the  more  backward  people.s  wyrc  glad  to  be  included 
in  some  sort  of  community  eo-exteusive  with  civilisa- 
tion, in  tho  hope  that  culture  might  spread  to  them. 
There  was  then  in  Ga.ch  half  a  need  of  a  community 
of  some  sort  that  took  in  the  whole.  When  the 
Western  Empire  fell  in  476  A.n.  there  was  no  longer 
a  secular  comnmnity  of  the  west.  The  only  com- 
munity that  took  in  the  whole  was  the  religious 
community  of  western  Christendom:  and  so  the 
church  of  the  west  inherited  from  the  empire  a 
position  and  dignity  as  a  community  eo-extensivo 
with  western  civilisation. 

But  the  (church  did  not  inherit  tho  whole  of  tho 
power  of  the  empire.  Charlemagne  foundcil  a  new 
secular  empire,  and  Otto  the  Great  refoimded  it. 
As  long  OS  there  was  a  secuUr  empire,  it  might 
bo  doubted  whether  civilised  mankind  in  the  west 
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was  bounil  together  by  allegiance  to  the  secular 
rulor,  or  by  membership  in  the  church.     Western 
Europe  was  Ji  most  heterogeneous  mass  of 
peoples,  and  could  not  bo  kept  together,  its  whole 
reither   in  a  secular  or   religious  xmion.  p**""- 
except  by  an  exceedingly  well-devised  government 
of  the   kind  required  in   a  heterogeneous  empire. 
Whether,  then,  western  Europe  was  to  be  joined  in 
I'tt  secular  or  a  religious  union  depended  on  the  rala- 
Itivo  tnerits  of  the  governments   designed!  by  their 
[secnlar  and  religious  rulers. 

The  government  of  the  secular  empire  founded  by 
Charlemagno  and  remade  by  Otto  the  Great  was.  as 
we  have  seen,  totally  incapable  of  holding 
[the  parts  together.     The  government  of  ofme 
[the  church,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  Westem 

J  .  .  ,    .         .  Church. 

[adrairably  designed.      The    laity  m   all 
lands    were    the   subjects,  and  had   no  right  to  an 
opinion  on  any  religious  question  nor  any  iuHuence 

Jin  church  government.  The  sovereign  was  the 
Bishop  of  Home.  The  instruments  of  government 
were  the  bishops  and  priests,  specially  trained, 
transmitting  commands,  as  did  Constantine's  civil 

[fiervants,  from  the  central  authority  to  the  subject 
population.  The  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
sovereignty  gave  trouble  so  long  as  it  was  left  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Home  to  elect  the  ruler  of  tho  church. 

[In  1059  it  was  settled  that  henceforth  the  electors 
>uld  be  the  L'nrriinal  Bishops.  They  were  the 
jest  body  of  uloctors  tlmt  could  possibly  be  found 
ready  to  assemble  ijuicldy  on  the  death  of  a  Pope. 
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They  were  the  trusted  officers  of  the  Pope  that  was 
dead,  and  they  knew  the  business  of  church  govern- 
ment In  committing  the  election  to  the  Cardinals 
the  rulers  of  the  church  acted  as  wisely  as  the 
Bomans  vrhen,  on  the  death  of  Jovian,  they  allowed 
his  great  officers  'to  assemhle  and  nominate  his 
Buccessor. 

The  Popes  could  not  avoid  coming  into  conflict 

with  the  kings  of  the  growing  nations.     The  kings 

claimed  to  be  independent,  and  the  Popes 

l„^,,fe^         claimed  a  power  to  judge  all  questions  of 

Popes  and      morals.    While  the  peoples  were  in  their 

Kings. 

infaacy  they  cared  little  for  upholding 
the  independence  of  themselves  or  their  kings,  and 
so  subjects  often  obeyed  the  Pope  in  preference  to 
their  own  king.  In  conse(|uence,  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  thirteenth  the  Popes  could  interfere 
effectively  tn  the  government  of  the  growing  nations. 
The  culminaiing  point  of  papal  intorfcrence  was 
reached    during    the   pontificate    of    Boniface    the 

Eighth,  in  the  year  1206.  France  was  at 
the  nations      ^^ar  ^'ith  England,  and  England  with  Scot- 

gamedinde-  land.  Eonifaco  in  1295  had  attempted 
peoaeace. 

to  mediate  between  France  aud  England 

and  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  a  truce  or  a  peace,  to 
be  an-angcd  under  his  arbitration.  When  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  declined  his  mediation  he 
issued  his  famous  Bull,  entitled  Clericls  Laicos.  It 
began  with  stating  that  it  was  well  known  that  lay- 
men wore  enemies  of  the  clergy,  and  enacted  that 
henceforth  all  clerics  were  forbidden  to  pay  any  tai 
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to  any  socular  ruler  without  the  porniission  of  the 

ftpostoUcal  see.    This  Bull,  if  it  had  been  obeyed, 
would  have  broken  np  orery  political  eommunity 
in  Christendom :   the  Pope  accordingly  thought  it 
prudent  to  explain  it  away.    But  in  1301  Bernard 
Saissetli,  Bishop    of  Pamiers,   being    appointed   by     . 
Boniface   his  legato  in  Franco,  tried   to  rouse   thov/ 
Count  of  Foix  and  others  in  the  south  of  the  country 
to  take  arms  against  the  king.    Philip  the  Fourth 
arrested    Saiasetti :    Boniface    replied    by   the   Bull 
AasctUta  Fill,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Pope 
was  far  above  all  kings,  and  from  that  position  ho 
did  not  recede.     In  1303  the  aged  Popo  was  dragged 
out  of  his  country  palaco  at  Anagni  by  Guillaunie  de 
Nogarot,  the  trusted  minister  of  the  king  of  France, 
with  the  aid  of  Sciarra  Colonna  and  his  band  of 
Italian  ruffians;  a  month  later  he  died.    Throe  years 
later  the  seat  of  the  Papal  Court  was  removed  to 
AvignoD,  near  to  the  southern  demesne  of  the  French    i 
king,  and  the  power  of  the  Popes  to  interfere  with  the  f 
rising  communities  of  Europe  was  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


NATIONS  IN  TQEtB  YOUTH :  MEDLEVAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

Bv  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
three  growing  nations  of  England,  Castile,  and  France 
had  acquired  settled  forms  of  govomment  which 
lasted  without  much  change  till  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  (U-esent  chapter  I  proceed  to  depict 
in  outline  the  chief  features  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  three  countries. 

In  al!  the  largo  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  most 
important  orgaa  of  government  was  the  king.  Kings 
had  joined  small  communities  together 
by  conquest,  and  kings  held  them  together. 
In  my  sketch,  then,  of  the  government  of  each 
country  I  shall  bogin  with  the  kingly  prerogative 
and  dignity. 

In  England  the  growtli  of  tho  kingly  power  can 
be  traced  from  its  first  beginnings.  The  ofiicer  who 
England:  led  to  the  shoros  of  Britain  a  baud  of 
The  King.  GeiTjian  settlers  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
merely  an  '  ealdornian'  or  '  heretoga';  ho  was,  there- 
fore, a  commander-in-chief,  and  be  was  also  the 
leader  or  patron  of  a  body  of  sworn  comrades.^   After 

'  Chapter  II.  page  3f>. 


Kings. 
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the  settlement  was  effected  the  coinniander  took  the 
title  of  cyning.  or  man  of  the  kindred.  The  first 
functions,  then,  of  an  English  king  were  those  of 
commauder-tn-chief,  head  of  the  coviitatus,  and  man 
of  the  kindred.  By  the  time  when  Ethelberht  reifjned 
in  Kent  in  the  days  of  Augustine,  we  see  from  his 
laws  that  the  king  was  personal  protector  (muj3f?#wr) 
of  his  more  immediate  dependants,  and  if  any  of 
them  were  slain,  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  protector- 
ship (mii7JfZ  or  TRUndbyrd),  received  a  payment  of 
fifty  shillings  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  slain  man.  It  ia  plain,  moreover,  that 
in  other  parts  of  England  also  the  king  was  pei-sonal 
protector  of  his  immediate  dependants ;  for  when,  the 
West  Saxons  in  823,  021,  024  made  cnnrpiests  in 
parts  of  England  outside  of  Wcssex,  the  conquered 
peoples  chose  the  West  Saxon  king  as  th&ir  rmmdhor, 
or  as  their  hlaford  (broad-giver  or  patron)  and  their 
nvwndbirr.^  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  (941-946),  at 
the  council  of  Culinton,  it  was  enacted  that  all  men 
(including  this  time  the  men  of  WcBsex),  should 
swear  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  King  Edmund 
as  a  man  ought  to  he  faithfid  to  his  dnminus :  that 
is  to  say,  to  his  fdafoni.^  From  this  time,  then,  the 
king  was  personal  protector  of  all  his  subjects  both 
within  Wossex  and  outside ;  and  in  case  of  homicide, 
whether  accidental  or  designed,  the  first  part  of  tha 
retribution  that  foil  upon  the  slayer  was  that  he  had 
to  pay  compensation  to  the  king  for  the  death  of  a 

•  AmjfO'Saxon  Okranicie,  under  the  datee. 

*  Ooneilium  Citlinto^ienie  ;  Thorpe,  Aite,  Lava,  p.  107. 
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person  who  was  in  the  king's  protection  (m.v/nd).^ 
The  king,  thon,  in  recovering  hi.s  compensation 
became  the  keeper  of  the  peace;  for  all  men  knew 
that  he  who  killed  a  subject  woulti  bo  compelled  to 
pay  the  coinponsation  (man-bote)  to  which  tte  king 
was  entitled.'  In  the  reign  of  Cnut  (1016-103(3)  the 
(irmly-rooted  notions  or  doctrines  that  the  king  was 
the  personal  protector  of  all  Englishmen,  and  the 
general  keeper  of  the  peace,  gave  rise  to  practical 
legislation  iu  strict  accordance  with  those  doctrines ; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  in  all  Wessex  whenever  any 
important  oft'ence  against  the  peace  (homicide, liouse- 
breuking,  highway  robbery,  neglect  of  service  in  the 
fyrd  or  militia,  harbouring  of  outlaws)  was  coin- 
niitted,  the  prosocuior  runst  ho  the  king  or  sumo 
oHiLier  appointed  by  hiuj.^ 

At  the  end,  tlien,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the 
king  was  commander-in-chief,  the  patron  and  friend 
of  the  nobles  his  comrades,  the  man  of  the  kindred, 
the  personal  protector  of  all  his  subjects,  the  keeper 
of  the  peace,  and  the  prosecutor  iu  all  important 
criminal  trials.  All  honest  or  decent  folk  looked  up 
to  the  king  as  their  natural  protector  against  oppres- 
sion and  wrong,  and  the  relations  between  the  king 
and  all  classes  of  his  subjects  were  far  more  sincerely 
friendly  in  England  than  anywhere  else  in  western 
Europe. 

The  Norman  Conquest  made  some  changes  in  the 

'  OoiKiiiuw  C'uIinto)i!<iMe ;  Thorpe,  Anc.  l,au>«,  p.  107;  Edm., 
^OO.  "■     '  Rniri?  man  tyninges  mundi^.' 

*  Sea  atubbs,  Conal.  IJul.,  g  73. 

*  Oiiiit's  L«w*,  ii.  1^  in  Tliui-po,  Anc.  Leaot,  p,  IIM. 
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kill's  prerogative.  Tho  new  line  of  kings  kept  all 
the  powers  of  their  predecessors,  and  added  to 
them  the  right  of  being  the  universal  The  Norman 
landowners;  hut  on  the  other  hand  the  ^'^s^- 
nobles,  their  ten  an  ts-in -chief,  had  been  imbued  with 
the  ideas  that  provailod  in  France,  and  know  nothtnw 
of  frionclship  with  the  king,  and  desired  to  violate 
the  peace  of  which  he  was  the  protector.  The  kings, 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  themselves,  to  preserve  the 
petico,  and  prevent  wrong-doing,  invented  much  new 
machinery  of  government  (as  the  exchequer,  the 
circuits  of  justices,  the  khig's  select  council),  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  keep  it  at  work.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  activity  in  making  innovations,  the 
kings  came  to  bo  the  initiators  of  all  reforms  and 
tho  doors  of  all  imappropriatcd  work.  They  had  the 
right  to  undertake  and  perform  all  functions  not  yet 
allotted  to  definite  officers;  and  it  was  this  right  of 
inventing  new  functions  and  seeing  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them  that  gave  a  vitftl  and  prolific  power 
to  the  kingly  dignity.' 

We  may  sum  up  the  kingly  functions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tho  king  was  the 
man  of  the  kindred,  com nian dor-in-chief,  the  pro- 
tector  of  his  subjects  and  of  the  peace,  the  prosecutor 
in  criminal  trials,  the  universal  landlord,  the  restrainer 
of  turbulent  nobles,  and  the  friend  of  nobles  who 
kept  the  law,  the  initiator  of  improvements,  and  tho 
doer  of  all  work  not  yet  allotted  to  definite  officers. 

>  It  u  from  Stubbs  {Cwiat.  Hwl.,  g  229)  that  I  adopt  the  wordt 
'  vitnl  ftTifJ  prolific  poTicr." 
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Thesa  functions  would  have  nindo  iho  king's  power 
imliinitod,  but.  that  tho  Assembly  of  Estates  con- 
trolled the  king's  action,  now  diminishing,  now  in- 
creasing the  speed  and  force  of  his  activity  in  the 
snnio  way  as  the  goveraor  of  a  steam  engine  acts  in 
regulating  the  Yclocity  and  horse-powor. 

The  word  Estate,  when  used  as  a  political  tenn  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  implied  all  the  qualities  that  are 

The  word     Usually  implied  by  the  word  cUlss,  and 

'  E*****'"  one  quality  more,  An  estate  was  not  only 
a  class,  defined  socially  and  economically  by  having 
certain  pursuits,  or  possessions,  or  interests,  or  civil 
rights,  but  it  was  also  a  class  endowed  with  politicfd 
privileges.  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  was  ever 
used  as  a  political  terra  by  any  Englishman  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  an  early  use  of  it  occurs  in  a 
passage  of  Thomas  de  Walsingham  which  was  pro- 
bably written  about  1420,  and  there  are  a  few  instauces 
of  its  employment  in  the  Records  of  the  Privy 
Council  under  the  Lancastrian  Kings.^ 

The  three  estates  in  England,  the  bishops  am 
great  abbots,  the  secular  peers,  and  tho  local  com- 
Assemtij  of  ^'■I'^ities  organised  in  shires  and  boroughs, 
Estates  in       were  well  quahfied  to  exercise  through 

"*  '  those  of  their  members  who  met  in  Parlia- 
ment an  effective  and  gentlo  control  over  the  king. 
All  three  estates  had  tho  same  interest  in  regard  to 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  for  all  paid  taxes  of  the  same 
kinds,  namely,  those  on  moveables  and  on  trade;' 

I-  WaU]iighain,ii<]aiii].  1399:  omniLus  jfofiTitigregDi  tunc  adiiOAtis. 
Privy  CoiiTioi!  DDCuments  jsavicil  bj  tlie  Reoord  Cotcimiiaionere. 
*  Slubbft,  Votut.  ffial.,  chap,  ini, 
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and  there  was  no  strife  of  one  whole  estate  against 
anotKcr  whole  estate,  though  some  of  the  secular 
peers  and  some  memhers  of  the  communities  at  the 
time  of  the  LoUarda  held  views  about  the  wealth  of 
the  clergy  which  some  of  the  priesthood  did  not 
like.  The  communities  of  the  shires  and  boroughs 
were  not  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  peers  by  any 
impassable  boundaries,  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  caste  of  nobles.  The  head  of  each  family  in  the 
peerage  bore  the  hereditary  office  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm;  but  his  sons  and  brothers  were  commoners 
and  formed  a  link  between  the  peers  and  the  gentry 
and  farmers.  The  estate,  then,  of  the  communities 
included  all  the  men  of  high  birth  and  all  the  other 
men  with  gryat  estates  of  land  who  were  not  Included 
in  the  small  body  of  actual  peers  nor  in  the  order  of 
the  clergy.  The  whole  estate  of  the  communities, 
including  sons  of  peers,  country  gentlemen,  villein 
labourers  and  townsfollv,  had  been  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  meet  in  their  shiremoots,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  ahtremoots  had  conducted  important 
and  varied  kinds  of  public  business.  The  country 
gentlemen  and  the  kinsmen  of  peers  became  the 
leaders  in  the  shiremoots,  and  thereby  gained  a 
training  for  public  life.  From  among  these  leaders 
in  local  business  the  ehtremoots  chose  the  men  who 
represented  them  in  Parliament,  The  Uuights  of  the 
shires,  then,  were  men  of  established  social  position, 
and  trained  to  public  work.  The  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  represented  boroughs  had  much  less  of 
social  standing,  and  their  experience  of  business  had 
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becu  oomparatively  n&rrow;  but  thoy  had  met  cho 
knights  of  the  shires  in  the  shiremoot,  and,  knowing 
thorn  trj  be  capable  of  couduotiiig  business,  werc 
content  to  be  guided  by  them.  The  kaiffhts  of  the 
shires  numbered  only  seventy-four;  the  number  erf 
boroutfh  members  varied  because  the  kinp;  chose  on 
each  occasion  which  boroughs  should  be  represented; 
but  probably  in  most  Parliamoats  there  were  nearly 
three  hundred  members  from  towns  or  cities. 
Although,  however,  the  membei-s  for  counties  were 
few  and  the  members  far  towns  were  many,  the 
policy  of  the  third  estate  was  settled  by  the  knijjhts 
of  the  shires.' 

The  great  features  of  the  Ent^lish  Parliament  were 
these.  All  orders  had  a  common  interest  in  taxation, 
since  uouo  were  exempt ;  the  gentry 
fonned  a  link  between  the  peers  and  the 
fominuaities;  the  representation  of  the 
third  estuto  wiis  founded  on  the  shire- 
moots,  Iho  least  destructible  of  all  popular  seoular 
institutions  in  the  country;  and  the  knights  of  the 
shires,  as  well  as  ihe  jiccrs  and  prelates,  were  well 
trained  in  public  business.  The  result  was  that  iiU 
the  estates  acted  as  one  body  in  defence  of  the  privi- 
Ic^fes  of  Parliament ;  and  in  consequonce  the  assembly 
of  till!  threo  estates  gained  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  therewith  an  eftective  control  of  administratloiu, 
Thoy  settled  what  should  go  into  the  treasury:  foij 
iu  1297  the  Conliruiatio  Chartarum  placed  in  their 
conti-ol  the  rich  sources  of  taxation,  the  aids  on 
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moveables,  the  prises  on  imports,  and  tlie  duty  on 
export  (called  i^taletolt  ■when  leYicd  illegally) :  and  in 
the  reigti  of  Edwurd  the  Third  thoy  obtniuod  the 
right  to  regulato  all  lesser  exactions  as  t»llag«  and 
purveyance.  They  settled  also  what  should  go  out 
of  tlio  treasury,  and  on  what  objects  it  sliould  bo 
spent:  from  the  year  ISSl,  except  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  treasurers  of  moneys  received  from  taxation 
were  appointed  in  Parliament,  and  they  had  to 
render  account  to  Parliament  of  their  receipts  and 
DxpeuditurG.  Anneil  with  siicli  a  power  of  the  purse, 
the  Parliament  needed  nothing  to  ensure  its  general 
power  of  supervision  and  control  of  administration 
except  the  means  of  punishing  fraudulent  ofticera. 
The  method  of  pimishment  was  devised  in  137ti  when 
the  Good  Parliament  invented  the  process  of  im- 
peachment. The  House  of  Commons,  acting  as  a 
grand  jury  of  presentment  for  the  whole  cation, 
accused  the  king-'s  luintsler  and  some  subordinate 
agents  of  nialver-sation ;  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
acting  as  judges  bound  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  declared  the  charges  were  proved,  and  con- 
domued  the  uii'euder  to  tine  and  imprisonment.^ 

In  Castile  and  Leon  the  king  was  at  first  merely 
the  chieftain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  maintained 
their  independence  and  fought  for  their  caBtiie: 
religion  against  the  Mohammedans.  ti>*  ki^b- 
From  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  the  king- 
ship became  firmly  established,  the  king  was  the 
leader  in  an  endless  crusade ;  and  his  character  of 
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champion  of  the  armies  of  the  Christians  was  bo 

conspicuous  that  it  throws  all  his  other  functions 
or  prerogatives  into  the  shade.  Among  the  leaser 
advantages  or  accompaniments  of  the  kingly  office, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  are  clearly  visible  in  the 
pages  of  the  early  Gistilian  chronicles  except  that 
large  estates  of  land  were  attached  to  the  crown ;  that 
when  the  king  made  grants  of  lands  to  nobles  be 
made  them  tenable  only  for  his  own  life-time,  or 
perhaps  somotimes  only  during  his  pleasuro;  and 
that  when  new  cities  were  founded  tlirough  the 
settlement  of  Gbrisuans  on  a  sito  whence  the  Moors 
had  been  e:spelled,  it  was  usually  the  king  who 
established  the  new  community  and  endowed  it  with 
ftteroa  or  privileges.  Kingly  power  in  Castile,  owing 
perhaps  to  its  pronounced  military  churactorj  was  loss 
completely  under  the  sway  of  regulating  and  restrain- 
ing agencies  than  in  England :  but  the  progress  of 
the  kingship  towards  increased  authority  was  very 
frequently  impeded  by  a  disputed  succession  or  the 
accession  of  a  young  child  to  the  throne,  and  for 
these  reasons  the  Castilian  kings  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were  somewhat  less  powerful  than  their 
English  contemporaries. 

In  Castile  the  Assembly  of  Estates  wa.?  known 
the  Cortes.  The  three  estates  wore  the  prelates 
Castilian  together  with  the  Masters  of  the  Military 
Cortes.  Orders  of  Knighthood,  the  ricas  kombres 
or  nobles,  and  the  cities,  The  estate  of  the  noblGs 
included  not  only  the  heads  but  all  members  of  noble 
families.    lu  the  ihirtueutli  century  it  secma  that 
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the  noblea  were  aiimmouod  to  the  Cortee  ui  lai^e 
numbers:  but,  in  many  of  the  asseniUlIes  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  kings,  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  shortly,  granted  the  privilege  of  attendance 
only  to  few  of  the  nobles  and  to  few  or  none  of  the 
prelates.'  The  third  estate  consisted  o(  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  local  divisions,  hnowii  as  cities  {ribdudeB). 
The  name,  however,  of  these  divisions  is  misleading, 
btjcaiise  each  cibdad  consisted  not  merely  of  a  city 
but  also  of  a  large  district  attached  to  it.  Tho  popu- 
lation comprised  in  a  cibdad  was  sometimes  perhaps 
as  numerous  and  almost  as  varied  as  that  which 
toade  up  an  English  shire.  It  included  not  only  the 
townsfolk,  rich  and  poor,  who  lived  in  the  principal 
city,  hut  also,  as  we  know  from  a  charter  given  in 
1250  by  King  Ferdinand  the  Third  to  the  councillors 
of  the  city  of  Segovia/  many  caballeros  or  country 
gentlemen,  and  with  them  many  smaller  farmers  and 
peasants.  The  social  grades,  then,  in  a  cihdad  were 
the  same  as  those  in  an,  English  shire,  with  two 
excoptione :  in  Castile  the  sons  of  nobles  (being  them- 
selves hijosdalyo)  belonged  to  the  estate  of  the 
nobles,  and  villeins  there  were  nono.  But  here  tlio 
analogy  with  a  shire  uuded.  The  shire  was  govemod 
by  a  meeting  attended  by  all  members  of  its  com- 
tiiutiity,  and  held  in  tho  open  countrj'  at  a  shire  oak 
or  other  place  of  gathering;  the  cihdad  was  ruled  by 
a  council  of  burgesses  meeting  at  a  council  hall 
within    the    city  walls,  and  tending    inevitably   to 


'  Hallnni,  Afiditf.''  Afftt,  vol,  ii,  ji,  22, 
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become  a  close  corporation  of  wealthy  merchuits  and 
to  gain  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own 
number  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  poorer 
citizens  or  the  country-folk.^ 

The  three  Estates  in  Castile  were  not  united  in 

interest  and  dove-tailed  together  by  kinship  as  were 

ChaiactCT    the  Estates  in  England.    We  know  but 

and  power   Uttle  about  taxation  in  Castile;  but  it 

ofUw 

Castiiias  seems  quite  clear  that  the  prelates  and 
*^°*^'^  the  nobles  had  no  interest  about  it  in 
common  with  the  third  estate.  The  nobles  certainly, 
and  the  prelates  probably,  were  entirely  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  any  direct  taxes:'  thus  the  whole 
burden  of  the  direct  taxes  fell  on  the  third  estate. 
The  nobles,  then,  and  the  prelates  cared  nothing 
about  questions  of  taxation,  and  their  indifference 
about  so  important  a  matter  explains  why  they  made 
but  little  protest  whenever  the  king  chanced  to 
summon  few  or  none  of  them  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Cortes.  The  third  ^tate,  however,  were  so  strong 
behind  their  city  walls  that  they  gained  and  held 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
exercised  control  over  both  taxation  and  expenditure.^ 

'  The  coUDcib  were  purfeotly  close  oUgarubies  from  die  reign  of 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh  (1295-133"2).— Hallam,  Middle  Agts,  voL  ii. 
p.  21, 

'^  The  uxeniplion  of  the  nobles  is  completely  proved  by  arguments 
used  by  them  in  1538  or  1539.  They  declared  they  were  exempt 
by  long  tradition,  aud  the  crown  conld  not  contradict  them. 
Probably  the  prelates  were  exempt  also  :  since  from  1539  neither 
nobles  nor  prelates  attended  the  Cortes.— Robe rtoon,  Chariee  the 
Fifth,  Ixwk  vi. 

^  Hallam,  UidtiU  Agt«,  vol.  ii.  p.  '27. 
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It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  tKe  Cortes  as  a  whole 
exercised  the  same  regulating  influence  over  the 
course  of  ndmLuisCratLOD  as  did  the  English  Parlia- 
ment: the  Castilian  cUxiadanoa  could  easily  manage 
to  protect  their  own  pockets,  hut,  ae  tlie  nobles 
and  prelates  held  alooi'  from  thom,  they  had  no 
loarlcrs  who  could  help  them  quicily  to  overthrow 
a  powerfid  minister  of  the  crown. 

In  France  the  king's  power  was  one  thing  within 
the  demesne  and  something  very  rlifferent  outsida 
What  it  was  outside  the  demesne  I  France: 
CAtinot  determine  ;  probably  it  was  great  '^^^  King- 
in  some  fiefs  and  small  in  others.  Inside  the  demesne 
the  king  claimed  and  exercised  powers  which  he 
derived  by  an  irregular  inheritance  from  earlier  rulers 
or  dynasties  in  Gaul  since  the  times  of  tlio  Roman 
domination.  While  Gaul  was  a  Koman  province 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country  rendered  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  every  order  of  the  Emperor  or  the 
Pnetorian  Prefect.  During  the  period  of  the  Salian 
dynasty,  it  seems  that  in  all  those  Saltan,  kingdoms 
which  lay  entirely  within  the  goographicsd  limits  of 
the  Uatlic  province,  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
his  oiUcera  met  wit,h  submission  almost  as  complete 
OS  had  been  paid  In  oarlicc  times  to  the  mandates  of 
Roman  functionaries;  and  when  Gaul  boeamo  subject 
to  the  German  Oharlcrnagnc  he  also  was  obeyed  in 
everything.  During  the  period  of  the  dukes  of 
France  and  of  the  Capetian  kings,  till  about  the  year 
1200,  it  is  impossible  to  dotenniuo  how  much 
authority  those  rulers  enjoyed  within  the  districts 
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under  their  immediate  oontro).  But  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  kings  claimed,  within  their  demesnes  but 
nowhere  else,  powers  as  unlimited  as  Charlemagne 
had  enjoyed;  and  I  believe  thoy  exercised  those 
powers  subject  only  to  a  very  slight  control  from 
their  laif-court,  the  Parlement.  They  enacted  laws, 
and  Philip  the  Fourth  imposed  new  taxes  in  the  sole 
right  of  royal  authority.  In  the  fourteenfii  centurj' 
and  the  lifteenth  the  making  of  new  laws  or  new 
taxes  required  genernlly  a  formal  consent  from  the 
states-general;  but  that  assent  was  commonly  ob- 
twned  with  ease,  and  the  Assembly  of  Estates  exer- 
cised but  a  frail  and  feeble  control  over  the  public 
purse  and  policy. 

The  next  greaWst  power  in  theFreneh  nation,  after 
the  king,  was  not  an  assembly  of  estates,  b»it  a  law- 
Pariement  courb  called  le  Parlement  de  Pajia.  It 
de  Pans,  decided,  in  the  tburteenth  century  and 
afterwards,  not  only  aU  suits  which  had  been  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  in  earlier  times,  but  also  those  which 
had  required  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  Peers  of 
France.  In  particular,  it  had  the  right  to  settle  all 
questions  concerning  the  succos.sion  in  liefs  outside 
the  demesne;  and  in  tho  fourteenth  century  it  gained 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  suits  outside  the  demesne, 
except  in  Flanders  and  the  dominions  of  the  English 
king,  which  were  now  independent  of  France.  At  the 
very  end  of  tho  Middle  Ages  all  new  laws  were  sent  to 
the  Parlement  to  be  registered.  The  Parlement  did 
not  in  the  Middle  Ages  refuse  to  register  a  law  unless 
the  king  desired  it  to  refuse;  but  the  fact  that  no 
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law  took  effect  till  the  l^arlement  had  .ragiatered 
ib,  might  lead  iu  the  future  to  momeatous  con- 
sequences.* 

The  classes  endowed  with,  political  privileges  in 
Fraace  were  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  tiers  Hat. 
The  clerical  estate  took  in  all  orders  of  jhe  statea- 
clergy,  whereas  in  England,  except  for  a  General. 
short  time,  and  in  Castile  always,  it  included  none 
but  the  very  highest  ranks.  The  estate  of  the  nobles 
took  in  all  members  of  noble  families;  and  the  tiers 
itat  comprised  only  the  towns  with  a  minute  district 
around  each.  The  assembly  of  estates,  as  distinct 
from  the  estates  or  orders  in  the  population  at  large, 
wa8  contrasted  in  its  origin  and  organisation  with  the 
assemblies  of  estates  in  England  and  Castile.  In 
England  and  Castile  many  ancient  practices  and 
institutions  led  the  way  insensibly  towards  the  meet- 
ing of  an  aaseinbly ;  in  France  the  assembly  appeared 
in  a  single  year  without  a  premonition  of  its  coming. 
In  EngLind  and  Castile  the  great  nobles  and  the 
high  dignitaries  of  tho  Church  had  for  centuries 
formed  a  council  to  deliberate  with  the  king  on 
questions  of  policy ;  in  France  there  was  no  council  of 
nobles,  and  the  councils  of  tho  clergy  were  merely 
synods  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  In 
England  and  Castile  there  were  important  organised 
local  communities  with  eflective  governments  to 
manage  their  affairs;  in  France  there  were  no  self- 
governing  local  communities  except  a  few  small 
towns,  and  in   them  the  magistrates  were  usually 

1  Gnsquet,  Pr4cU,  vol.  i.  pp.  -i93-5Hfi. 
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unfit  for  their  work,  and  wero  disliked  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  England  aud  Castile  the  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  was  a  natural  huine-growu  product, 
arising  gradually  and  spontnneonaly  because  tho 
nobles  and  prelates  were  an  old-established  council, 
and  it  was  convenient  to  augment  that  council  by 
the  addition  of  representatives  from  tho  important 
local  governing  bodies;  in  Franco  tho  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  was  no  more  than  an  artificial! 
nov&lty,  introduced  by  Philip  the  Fourth  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  furuish  a  coriTonient  weapon  for  use  in 
the  conflict  with  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth.  France, 
in  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Third  and  the  Fourth,  had 
ospericuce  of  hostile  relations  both  with  Aragon  and 
with  England.  Philip  the  Fourth  must  have  felt 
how  much  strength  those  states  derived  from  the^ 
osistence  of  their  Cortes  and  Parliament;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  he  summoned  the  states -general  in 
blind  imitation  of  his  neighbours  in  tho  hope  that 
the  assembly  might  serve  as  a  support  in  his  external 
difficulties. 

Tho  third  estate  consisted  of  the  towns.     Tn  the 
year  IWS  two  hundred  and  twenty-lJvc  towns  sent 
The  Tiers    representatives    to    tha    assembly ;    the 
Euts.         credentials  of  all  the  representatives  ex- 
cept twenty-three  have  been  preserved  or  recorded, 
in  contemporary-  documents.     The  governors  cf  tbe^ 
towns,  responsible  for  tho  election  of  tho  represen-i 
tatives,  gave    the   individual  representatives    theW 
credentials  of  admission  to  the  assembly ;  and  sf>  th< 
credentials  show  who  the  governors  of  the  towns  J 
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vera}  In  one  hundred  and  tliirteen  tuwns  the 
governors  were  ma^istmtes  chosen  in  the  towns,  and 
doriving  their  authority  solely  Iroiii  the  inhabitants, 
or  from  some  of  them.  The  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  towns  with  magistrates  of  their  own  are 
divided  into  Hfty-seven  having  mairo,  or  jurt's,  or 
fchevins,  or  paira,  and  fifty-sis  having  consuls.  AH 
the  fifty-seven  with  mairo,  or  jur^s,  or  ^chevins,  or 
pairs,  with  the  exception  of  four,  were  situate  in 
Northern  France;  these  fifty -seven  were  known  as 
communes.  The  fifty-six  with  consuls  were  all 
southern  towns,  and  aro  known  as  viUes  amsulairei*. 
When  wo  deduct  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  self- 
governing  towns  from  rhe  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-tive,  one  himdred  and  twelve  remain.  For 
twenty-three  of  those  no  crodentials  have  been  pre- 
served; for  eighty-nine  there  were  no  elective 
magistrates.  These  eighty-nine  towns  were  governed 
by  a  previU,  appointed  by  the  king  or  by  a  great  man 
who  was  .icignenr  of  the  town.  These  eighty-nine 
towns  belong  to  the  class  of  towns  called  by  Guizot 
br/urgs  pre'vStaux?  because  thoy  were  governed  by  a 
prdvot,  and  also  to  tho  larger  class  of  towns  which 
Luchairo  caila  villes  fiunvhfis.  because  the  inhabiLintH 
were  exempted  from  serfdom,  and  also  possessed 
charters  which  gave  thom  immunity  from  some  kinds 
of  arbitrary  exactions.'' 


'  Boubi,[-i>c,  Philii^/ps  ie  Bei,  p|).  439-449,  gLv«B  a  coinpleto  analysis 
nf  tlie  urcdentiuls. 

"  Qiiizot,  GiciliKaUon  en  Fmnrc. 

*  Luohaire,  Imlil.  /^ranf.,  83211-228. 
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iti  FrftDce  the  members  of  the  clergy  and  of  tbo 
nobles  who  cauic  to  the  assembly  were  reprcsenta- 
Th  Mutea  '''*•  *jlected  by  the  estates  to  which  ihoy 
of  cicrnr  belonged ;  whereas  in  England  and  Cnstile 
**  the  clerical  and  noble  members  of  the 
lusembty  obtained  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  without 
election,  and  merely  by  the  reception  of  a  writ  which 
the  king  directed  to  them  because  they  held  an 
ofllcial  po«ition  as  rulers  of  a  see.  or  an  abbey,  or  a 
baronial  estate.  Franco  was  divided  into  districts 
called  baiUia^ea  and  sinidaiuss^es,  ruled  by  baUlie 
and  g^n^fiaux.  In  each  of  these  districts  the  clergy 
imd  iho  nobles  were  summoned  to  meet  to  elect  their 
roprosentativos.'  Tlioir  nicL'tinf^  must  have  been  very 
different  from  the  meetings  in  which  the  English  shire- 
tiioots  chose  their  knights.  The  men  of  the  shire  had 
to  come  together  to  transact  a  quantity  of  business  of 
groat  local  interest,  and  theroforo  they  would  attend 
in  good  nnmbers.  In  France  the  members  of  the 
olergy  and  nobles  who  lived  in  a  bailliage  hud 
nothing  whatever  to  draw  them  together  except  the 
occasional  ilull  business  of  choosing  a  representative, 
ami  drawing  up  for  his  instruction  a  cahier  of 
grievances  to  which  the  central  government  paid  no 
attention. 

Tho  throe  estates  of  France  could  never  act  in 
their  assenil'ly  as  a  imited  body.  Tliere  were  no  ties 
of  kindred  between  the  nobles  and  the  third  estate; 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  exempt  from  direct 
taxes  on  their  lands,  and  so  they  took  no  interest 

'  (ittMjacL,  Pr^iniUtlMl.  dc  i'anfienwf  t'ranfc,  vol,  i.  p,  17S. 
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in  the  amount  of  tbo  taiii^,  the  direct  tax  levied 
on  the  third  estate :  and  the  nobles  were  dreaded  and 
disliked  by  the  bourgeoisie,  because  Uiey  -j-he  chax- 
ownod  oppressive  riehtB  of  jurisdiction  ^'^'•*^  *"*'   , 

^^  ,        *',,  .   ,       .     ,    1         weakness  of 

m  the  towns,  and  »  nobio  might  indulge  the  Siates- 
tn  acts  of  violenccj  n^ahist  tho  persons  General. 
and  property  of  any  one  except  his  own  uion-at-anna. 
It  was  indeed  u  tecog-nised  principle  that  there  was 
to  bo  no  incroaao  of  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  stales-general;  but  the  third  estate  dreaded  the 
nobles  fur  more  than  they  feared  the  king.  Accord- 
ingly, the  third  estate  usually  granted  tho  king  his 
supplies  without  much  q_uestion:  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  of  cour.'ie,  assented  to  tho  tJixos  lieiug  levied 
because  they  tlid  not  alTect  their  own  pockets.'  The 
third  est-ato  granted  the  taxes  often  without  con- 
ditions, and  simply  in  tho  hoiie  that  tho  king  would 
restrain  the  nobles;  if  they  aiin(5xed  conditions,  the 
inoii  of  the  third  estate  were  but  untrained  and  help- 
less tradesmen  of  potty  towns,  unskilfiU  in  their 
bargains  with  tho  crown,  and  the  eoiulitions  were 
easily  disrogar<led.  The  result  of  tbe  whole  wjis  that 
tho  uBsembly  of  ostites  in  Fraimo  gaiaicd  neither  the 
power  of  the  purse  nor  a  control  of  administration. 
Once  indeed,  in  1355,  when  France,  attacked  by 
Edward  the  Third  in  Artois  and  by  tho  Ulack  Prince 
from  Bordeaux,  was  in  an  figony  and  seeinud  near 
to  extinction,  tho  states-general  took  a  supremo 
control  over  all  departments  of  government;  but  tho 
result  showed  nothing  but  their  incAi>acity,  and  in 

t  Oaaquot,  /*r*i>,  vol.  i,  pp.  179-19S. 
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1358  ther  rai^Md  ■gain  mto  their  old  position  of 

Oar  sorrey-  of  the  growth  and  goTemments  of 
England,  Castile,  and  France  has  sfaoim  us  that 
each  <rf  theee  gnnrii^  nations  was  fonuod 
CoMtitB-  by*  union  of  similar  nind  conuuuuilies. 
Ei^land  was  a  union  of  tribes,  like  one 
aikother  in  their  purely  Tcutooie  customs; 
this  union  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  duke  of 
au  independent  Bef,  but  the  eonqueet,  did  not  infuse 
any  large  new  elem«it  of  populatiou,  and  only 
strenji^honod  the  tribal  institutions.  Castile  vas  a 
union  of  tho  small  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
like  one  another  in  all  importAut  matters,  and  espe- 
cially ill  opposition  to  the  Moors:  they  were,  more- 
over, mflinly  rural  commimlties,  hut  they  were  not 
tribes,  because  they  bad  some  town  life.  France 
was  A  union  of  independent  fiefs:  possibly  the  fiefs 
varied  greatly  in  their  organisation,  Uit  all  of  those 
in  Francia  were  alike  in  the  elements  of  their  popu- 
lation and  in  past  history ;  so  were  those  in  Bur- 
gundia,  .iiid  those  in  that  part  of  Aquitania  which 
belonged  to  the  French  crown.  Thus  England  had 
its  own  set  of  components,  and  its  own  methods  of 
uniting  thera ;  Castile  had  its  own  set  of  components 
and  its  own  method  of  uniting  them ;  and  so  had 
France.  The  three  couniriea,  then,  were  unlike  in 
their  components  and  tlie  events  that  joined  those 
oompononta  together;  and  their  constitutions,  though 
auperiicially  alike,  wore  not  really  tho  snme,  but 
differed  in  important  particulars,  especially  in  the 
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amuuut  aad  kiuds  of  power  which  Lhey  asmgued  to 
different  organs  of  govornmont. 

It  is,  then,  clear  that  our  comparison  of  meditDVoI 
nations  has  produced  no  results  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. It  is  probable  that  my  exauplusuf 
uiediieval  nations  were  ill  chosen,  and  that  conipl^r 
if  I  had  compared  England  with  Sweden,  menilavat 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  which  like  ling- 
laud  were  unions  of  tribes,  the  results  miglit  have 
been  Ijotter.  But  the  attempt  to  diBcover  important 
truths  from  comparisons  of  mediojTal  nations  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  as 
occur  in  the  comparative  study  of  complex  city 
states.  Both  the  jnediteval  nations  and  tho  complex 
city  states  were  artiiicial  creations,  in  that  thoy  were 
made  by  compulsory  union  of  many  separate  com- 
munities ;  but  they  were  subject  to  the  action  of 
unifying  instincts,  hocause  tho  communities  in  each 
artificial  state  were  aliko.  Their  artificial  creation 
eusiirod  that  they  were  diverse  in  character ;  and  yet 
we  cannot  compare  thorn  as  mere  works  of  art, 
because  the  artists  who  made  thoir  governments  were 
constantly  compelled  to  modity  their  designs  and 
adapt  them  to  the  retiutrements  of  populations  which 
wore  being  unified  hy  nature.  The  natural  growth 
towards  unification  sometimes  produced  an  isolated 
similar  mstitution  in  two  growing  nations,  but  the 
diversity  caused  by  artilicial  origin  remained  so 
marked  that  it  is  usually  impossible  to  compare  tho 
whole  structure  of  one  nation  with  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  another.    It  is  certainly  true  of  my  specimens, 
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England,  Castile,  and  France,  that  they  differed  both 
in  structure  and  in  government.  The  differences 
between  them  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  table. 
In  the  next  two  chapters  I  shall  speak  of  the  city 
states  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


COMPLEX  RURAL  COMMUNITIES,  AND  THEIR 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


KAMB  AND  FORM  OF  COMUCKITT. 

England.  A  UDion  of  tribes, 
aftenrardti  conquered  by  the 
duke  of  aa  independent  fief. 

Castile.  A  union  of  small 
kingdoms,  having  some  tovn 
life. 


France.     A  union  of  iDdepeQ- 
dent  fiefs. 


GOVERNMENTS. 

King  and  Parliament ;  the 
whole  Parliaiiieat  having  the 
power  of  the  purse,  and  super- 
vision of  administration. 

King  and  Cortes  ;  the  estate  of 
the  cities  having  the  power 
of  the  purse,  but  the  whole 
Cortes  having  but  little  con- 
trol of  administration. 

1.  King. 

2.  Farlement  de  Paris,  a  law- 
court  with  trained  judges. 

3.  In  a  humbler  position,  the 
states-general,  having  very 
little  power  of  the  purse,  and 
DO  control  ef  administratioD. 


CHAPTER   XT 


CITT  STATES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AOEB 


TuK  cirvuiustftncos  which  lod  to  the  appoaranco  of 
city  states  in  tKo  Middle  Ages  were  nearly. the  same 
as  those  which  wo  have  noticed  as  producing  similar 
communities  in  the  ancient  worlds  In  all  the 
countries  of  mediajval  Europe  one  after  another,  as  of 
old  in  Greece  and  Italy,  wealth  was  accinuulated 
through  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry ; 
wealth,  and  the  persons  of  its  owners,  could  not  he  in 
security  unless  it  was  placed  ui  strong  towns,  and 
therefore  strong  towns  were  founded.  The  towns, 
however,  of  the  Middle  Ages  differed  from  the  towns 
of  anciont  Greece  in  one  important  particular.  They 
were  not  independent  political  coa>numities  from 
their  first  foundation,  because  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood  was  not  theix  own.  but  formed  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  some  larger  state.  For  this  reason 
all  of  thoui,  except  Venice,  were  at  first  nuinioipiili- 
tias  dependent  on  the  government  of  some  Larger 
country.  In  England,  France,  and  Spain,  where  the 
governments  of  the  countries  were  national  and 
steadily  iucreatied  in  strengtli,  the  towns  were  kept 
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in  jwrmanent  Rubordination.  In  Italy  and  Goruiany 
there  were  no  national  governnionLB,  but  only  the 
artificifil  domination  of  an  emperor,  which  gradually 
lost  all  controlling  power  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  It  was,  therefore,  only  in  Italy 
and  Germany  that  the  towns  were  emancipated  from 
control  and  grew  into  sovereign  city  states. 

Wealth  was  brought  into  western  Europe  by  the 
Venetians.  The  Germans,  who  conquered  under 
Charloinagne,  acquired  a  taste  for  those 
wares  which  were  only  to  be  had  fi'om 
Constantinople,  the  emporium  of  the  East.  The 
route  of  trade  from  tho  Bosporus  to  Germany  could 
not  go  up  tho  Danube,  bccaust;  tho  streuni  was  unlit 
for  navigation  at  the  rapids  of  the  Iron  Gate  and  the 
Sti-udel ;  tho  only  remaining  rout«  had  to  cro.ss  the 
Alps,  and  it  crossed  them  by  tho  easiest  of  tho  passos, 
the  Brenner.  The  Venetian  islands  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  BrenntT,  and  some  of  them  were  accessible  from 
the  sea.  The  Venetians  very  naturally  gained  for  a 
time  exclusive  control  of  the  trade  to  Germany  from 
Cons  tan  tinople  and  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  In  813,  when  tho  Caliph  at  Bagdad,  son 
of  Harun  al  Etischid,  sent  an  eraliussy  to  Sicily,  the 
envoys  were  conveyed  in  a  Venetian  ship.*  The 
Venetians  were  the  ordinary  carriers  of  the  fine 
wares  of  the  East  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  when 
ho  held  it  at  Pavio,  in  northern  Italy.' 
Though  wealth  came  into  Italy  in  the  time  of 


>  JtiftA,  Mon.  OmroL,  p.  325 ;  l«tt«r  of  Leo  in.  to  CharlcniaciW. 
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Charlomagae,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
strong  towns  were  then  built :  the  government  of  the 
emperor  provided  for  security  of  property.  Between 
the  years  888  and  930   Italy  was  con-  _ 

■'  ■'  Towns  on 

stantlydevastated  both  by  Saracens  and  by   tbe  Italian 

Hungarians;'  the  country  had  no  strong  "  ^  ' 
king'  to  protect  it,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
in  the  period  of  the  devastations  that  strong  towns 
were  built.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Wars  of 
Investitures,  1075-1122,  strong  towns  were  abundant 
in.  northern  ItiJy.  In  the  treaty  of  1183  their  inde- 
pendence was  reco^ised  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.and 
thenceforth  they  were  seU'-govemiug  communities. 

Towns  arose  in  Germany  as  in  other  niediieval 
countries.  When  the  power  of  the  emperor  came  to 
an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  thiiteonth  jownsij, 
century,  Germany  broke  up  into  a  multi-  Germany, 
tude  of  independent  fiofs.  Many  of  the  tiefs  con- 
tained a  strong  town.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  towns  were  dependent  on  the  owners  of  the  fiefs ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centnry  many  of 
them  acquired  their  independence. 

The  mediffival  city  states  present  more  variations 
of  character  than  those  of  the  ancient  world.  Some 
were  purely  urban  communities  or  simple  varieties  of 
city  states,  others  wore  complicated  by  ciiysUtes. 
having  dependencies  in  their  allogiauco.  Venice  had 
very  distant  trading  factories,  German  towns  hod 
their  burghers  of  the  pale,  and  some  Italian  cities 

^  Liiitprond,  AntapoJv^is,  hk.  i.  2-S,  blc.  ii.  42-S(  c<L  DummUr  In 
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bad  DobLeB  subject  to  them  on  similar  terms.  In 
the  present  chapter  T  JDlend  to  speak  of  simple  citj* 
states,  and  among  them  Florence  alone  is  conspicuous. 

Florence  was  a  Roman  town  which  grew  up  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amo  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
heiffht  on  which  stood  the  far  older  townj 
of  Fflisulie  or  Fiesole.  It  had  risen 
some  importance  by  the  reign  of  the  Empei 
Honorius,  when  in  the  year  405  a.d.  its  walls  sufficed 
to  check  the  irjvasion  of  Kada^ais\]6  and  his  four 
hundred  thousand  barbarians.  From  the  fall  of  the 
western  Homan  ompiro  till  the  twoH'th  century  the 
town  is  scarcely  mentioned.  It  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  (he  counts  of  Tuscany.  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  line  of  counts  at  the  death  of  Matilda, 
the  last  countess,  in  1115,  the  county  broke  up  into 
indepondent  fragments.  Florence  was  a  small  inde- 
pondont  town,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  estatflS 
and  castles  of  small  independent  nobles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  towns 
men  of  Florence  were  often  at  war  with  the  neigh- 
Industriai       houriug    nobles.     The    townsmen    weroj 
orgaaisaUon.   already  commercial  and   industrial,  and' 
desired  safe  transit  for  their  goods;  the  nobles  were 
military  and  tried  to  tate  toll  of  the  goods  as  they 
passed  near  their  castles.     Before  the  year  1200  the 
townsmen  had  captui-od   many  of  the  castles  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  south  of  the  Amo,  having  a  radios 
of  about  fifteen  English  miles,  with  Florence  at  the 
centre;  and  in  1193  we  get  a  clear  indication  that 
there  were  trade  guilds  in  the  town.    In  a  document 
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of  r.hat  year  Priores  are  raencioned  as  important 
men.'  It  is  certaiu  they  were  not  magistrates  niling 
the  town;  the  only  official  magistrates  were  then 
consuls  and  the  podeatk  The  subsequent  very 
frequent  use  of  the  words  Priores  artium  supports 
the  view  that  tho  important  mon  named  m  1103 
wore  masters  of  connuorcial  or  indiiatria!  guilds. 

Florence  hi  the  twelfth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  T?as  mainly  an  urban,  but  also 
partly  a  rural  community,  and  it  had  to  - 
fight  for  its  existence.  It  had  then  one  Bovermnent 
of  those  mixed  forms  of  government  *  »«o«- 
which  is  usually  found  in  communities  of  such 
character  and  in  such  circumstances.  It  had 
magistrates  of  varying  number  elected  every  year ; 
till  1332  they  were  callad  vonsfili,  afterwards  anzmni. 
We  have  no  information  about  the  elections,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  men  of  subst^nco 
both  in  town  and  country  took  part  in.  them,  and  the 
names  of  those  magistrates  who  are  mentioned  show 
that  they  belonged  to  families  of  distinction.  Besides 
the  magistrates  there  was  in  Florence,  as  in  other 
Italian  towns,  a  podestk  The  podostii  in  those  early 
days  was  liko  a  king  or  stadholder.  invested  for  a 
year  with  large  judicial  authority,  and  with  the 
command  in  war.  lie  was  never  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  but  was  selected  from  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  city, 
hccauso  a  man  brought  in  from  outside  was  likely  lo 
be  impartial  in  tuljudioating  between  Florentines.^ 

1  Peirewe,  Ilisi.  dt  Flovmcf.,  vol.  i.  p.  20",  note. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century  the  confiicts  between 
the  comtnercial  burghers  and  the  militAry  nobles  of 
Ghibeiincs  the  couctrj'  were  sharper  than  ever.  The 
and  Gtieiffi,  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  strove  for 
mastery  in  Italy  from  1220  till  Hs  death  thirty  years 
later.  The  nobles  of  the  country  around  Florence 
wore  his  supporters,  the  townsmen  were  his  enemies.' 
In  1240,  when  Frederick  was  approachhig  Tuscany, 
the  FIoreDtines  first  know  the  party  names  Ghibeline 
and  Guulf.  The  Ghibelines  were  primarily  the  up- 
holders of  the  emperor,  the  tiuelfs  the  supporters  of 
the  indopendenco  of  the  Italian  towns.  After  the 
death  of  Frederick  iu  1250  the  names  had  meanings 
which  varied  from  town  to  town  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  at  last  they  became  lueaiiiugless. 
In  Florence  till  1300  a  Ghibeline  was  an  upholder  of 
the  country  nobles;  a  Guelf  was  a  maintainer  of 
town  irulependeuce  and  commercial  ascendency. 

From  1250  to  l'2b9  the  strife  of  Oliih^liaes  and 

Guelfs  in  and  around   Floronco  was  a  conflict  of 

Conntrv       Country  against  town.      The  succeBs  of 

against        the  two  pfirties  depended  on  the  amount 

of  aid  that  tliey  got  from  NiiplcK.    Till 

1265  Manfred  was  strong  in  Naples,  and  lie  aided  the 

country  nobles.    His  as.sistanco  enabled  the  nobles  in 

1260  to  conquer  on  '  that  day  which  mads  the  Arbia 

run  blood-red';  Florence  would  have  been  razed  to 

the  ground  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  Ghibeline 


■  (Marchiono  dl  CoppA)  Stefuni  ftMUs  this  explicitl<r.  Sco 
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country  nobleman  Farinata  degU  Uberti,  In  1265 
Charles  of  Aujini  came  to  Italy  to  win  Naples;  and 
as  ft  rival  of  Manfred  he  gave  such  aid  to  the  Guclf's, 
the  party  of  the  townsmen  in  Florence,  that  in  1267 
they  were  able  to  drive  the  Ghibehnes  into  exile. 

Tho  exile  of  the  Ghibelines  in  1267  gave  their 
opponents  an  exceptional  position  in  the  Florentine 
Republic,    The  possesBions  of  tho  eslie&  _  .  . 

were  con&scated.  One-third  went  to  the  of  the  Parte 
Florontino  stata;  one-third  to  individual  ^^ 
Guelfs  who  had  claims  for  ilamages;  ono-third  to 
the  Guelfs  collGctively.  The  Guelfe  were  thus 
labelled  as  the  only  patriotic  citizens ;  and  the 
Parte  Guelfa  became  an  endowed  corporation. 
Under  the  advice  of  Pope  Urban  and  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Guelfs  in  Italy, 
it  promptly  elected  magistrates  to  manage  its  pro- 
perty and  direct  its  counsels.'  The  rosult.*?  of  the 
endowment  and  organisation  of  the  Parte  Ouelfa 
were  not  conspicuous  at  first;  but  in  the  middle  of 
tho  fourteenth  century  it  became  a  state  within  tho 
state  no  less  than  the  Plebs  had  been  in  tho  Roman 
Republic.  For  the  moment  the  distribution  of  the 
Ghibelino  estates  among  the  Guelfs  merely  made  it 
certain  that  the  Guelfs  would  vigorously  oppose  any 
permanout  restoration  of  the  exiles.  In  12iS0  Pope 
Nicolas  the  Third  aud  his  nephew  Carduml  Latiiio 
persuaded  the  Florentines  to  permit  some  of  the 
Ghibelines  to  return,  and  to  give  them  six  places 
on  the  board  of  fourteen  ansiani;    in   1282    the 
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Guclfs  refused  to  have  thoir  enemies  as  colleagues. 
The  GhiMines  who  hail  been  reatorod  wont  into 
eiile  again.  The  whole  of  the  Ghibeline  party  made 
one  determined  effort  in  1289  to  restore  themselves 
by  armed  itivasion,  but  they  were  finally  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Campaldino.  and  thenceforth  the 
townsmen  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the 
government. 

The  victory  of  the  townsinon  deprived  the  cmiiado 

or  rural  territory  of  all  its  iniportanco.    The  coiintTj- 

nobles  worn  the  (Thilielines,  banished  to  a 

simple  city    distance;  after  their  departure  the  country 

state  rrom    districts  were  owned  by  Guelfs  who  lived 

1282.  "^ 

in  the  city.  Thus  by  the  year  1282  Flor- 
ence had  shrunk  imco  a  simple  city  state.  In  its 
territoriat  arranj^emont  it  was  exactly  like  the  simple 
city  states  of  ancient  Greece:  it  had  no  important 
rural  papulation,  no  subject  towns,  no  distant  depen- 
dencies, Bur.  it  was  not  like  the  Greek  staccs  in  its 
social  divisions.  Floronco  never  had  any  consider- 
able population  of  slaves;  in  12S9  slavery  was 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  therefore  both  menial 
services  and  the  work  of  handicrafts  were  porformed 
by  free  men.  As  the  citizens  worked  at  useful  arts 
and  manufactures  they  were  not.  merely  divided,  aa 
in  a  Greek  city,  into  the  two  classes  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  into  many  classes  according  to  employ- 
ment. In  12f>2,  ton  years  after  tho  second  exile  of 
the  Ghibelines,  wo  can  distinguish  twenty-four  classes 
among  tho  Guelf  townsmen.  Tho  men  of  substance, 
possessing  enough  capital  to  manage  a  business,  were 
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divitlod  into  twenty-one  arts  or  trade  guilds;'  tho 
poor  worlvoii  for  wages ;  the  richest  auion^  the 
guildsiiieii  were  called  pupuhini  (jrassi;  and  those 
of  distinguished  fainily  wore  called  'itobili.  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  proves  for  certain  what  con- 
stituted a  man  nohile  at  this  tiiiio;  but  from  the 
usage  of  later  times  I  believe  that  any  Guelf  was 
nobih  if  any  of  his  ancestors  had  attalnod  the 
distinction  of  knighthood. 

In  12S2  the  Florentines  abandoned  their  old  fi>rra 
ofgoveruiuont  under  anziani,  and  established  a  new 
government  founded  on  their  trade  guilds. 
Under  tho  old  form  of  govemiuent  it  is  (,f°ra^" 
probable    that   all  citizens  of  substance   £"'^5, 

J    .1         •    \  .      £         .■         e  •        1282-1358. 

enjoyed  the  right  or  voting  for  magis- 
trates and  of  being  elected  to  bear  office:  under  the 
now  eystem  no  one  could  vote,  or  hope  to  be  elected, 
unless  he  had  first  risen  to  distinction  in  his  guild, 
tinder  the  rule  of  tho  trade  guilds,  the  magistrates 
were  taken  from  certain  guilds,  and  thepe  inugiatrates, 
together  with  a  few  friends  whom  they  themselve?s 
aoloctcd,  were  the  eleotoi-s  of  their  successors:  there 
was  therefore  uo  such  thing  as  an  election  of 
magistrates  in  which  many  voters  took  part  For 
soventy-sis  years,  from  1282  to  1358,  with  one  year's 
intermission  in  134-2, a  few  men  who  had  risen  to  tho 
top  of  the  guilds  were  the  rulers  of  ihe  state  and  the 
electors  of  new  rulers. 

But  the  rulers  were  the  chief  men,  not  of  all  the 

^  The  urta  kre  EiiiHmfrat«d  in  a  docuincot  of  1292,  printed  in 
Archiirio  St^rica  Iiaiiatto,  vol.  i,  for  I8S5,  p.  38, 
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j,'uilds.  but  only  of  a  few  guilds.  Among  the  twenty- 
OQ0  guilds  thero  wore  threo  classes — the  seven  grenter 
Not  all  ^^^^'  ^^®  ^^^  middle  arts,  and  nine  lesser 

guilds  were  artS-  From  1282  to  1292  the  rulers  of 
pnv  ege  .  Florenco  wore  taken  from  the  seven 
greater  arts;  from  1292  to  1342  from  the  seven 
greater  and  the  live  middle  arts;  from  1343  to  1358 
nil  the  arts  were  allowed  to  contribute  members 
to  the  board  of  magistrateB,  but  a  large  majority 
was  assured  to  the  middle  and  lesser  arts,  and  the 
groflter  arta  were  practically  excluded  from  intiuence. 
In  the  year  12S2  seven  of  the  arts  vers  already 
nearly  a  century  old  and  had  grown  to  wealth  and 
power.  Three  were  certainly  industrial; 
the  Calimala,  the  silk-workers,  and  the 
furriers.  The  Calimala  was  the  greatest 
of  the  arts:  it  imported  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  from  Flanders  and  remade  It  into 
a  fine  fabric.  Its  name  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
probably  it  comes  from  caile  Tuala,  a  narrow  lane, 
whore  the  work  was  done.  Three  arts  were  certainly 
not  industrial :  the  lawyers,  the  money-changers,  and 
the  apothecaries.  The  seventh  was  the  arte  di  lamt, 
the  wool  guild.  I  believo  confidently  that  even  in 
1282  its  business  was  to  spin  and  weave  wool  direct 
from  the  lleecoj  as  was  certainly  the  case  towards  the 
end  of  ray  seventy-six  years.  Hallam  speaks  of  its 
mombors  as  drapers,  but  I  feel  sure  they  were 
engaged  in  manufacture.  The  members  of  the  seven 
arts  were  all  in  the  higher  walks  of  business.  The 
lawyers  and  the   money-changers,  or  bankers,  were 


First 

constitution, 
1X33-1292. 
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professiouiil  uiuii ;  tlia  apothecaries  managed  large 
sliops  for  the  sale  of  spices  and  drugs,  and  were 
raodical  practitioners;  the  Caliniala,  tlie  silk- workers, 
bhs  furriers,  and,  aa  I  bolieve,  the  arte  di  lana,  were 
great  capitalists  and  employers  of  skilled  labour.  It 
is  not  likely  the  work  was  done  in  great  factories, 
for  no  such  buildings  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
frequent  faction  fights  in  the  streets  and  squares. 
The  word  hoUieiw  (the  French  binttiques)  occurs  fre- 
quently. Most  likely  they  were  warehouses  where 
raw  material  was  kopt;  and  probably  the  artisans 
received  the  material  for  their  work  at  a  warehousej 
did  the  work  at  thoJr  homes,  and  carried  back  their 
piece  to  the  hoUicha. 

Wo  may  look  at  the  organs  of  government  in  1282. 
There  was  firstly  a  board  of  Priori  for  initiating  laws 
and  resolutions;  seconfUy,  for  judgment  organs ©r 
and  police,  two  officerR  called  podest^  and  Eovcramciit. 
captain  of  the  people ;  thirdly,  for  approving  laws 
and  I'csolutiona,  live  councils  in  which  the  presiding 
oiEcer  was  either  the  podostk  or  the  captain  of  the 
people.  It  was  also  possible  to  summon  a  Parla- 
mento,  or  general  meeting  of  tho  citizens,  but  it 
met  very  rarely.  No  law  took  effect  unless  it  was 
approved  in  all  tho  Hve  councils :  when  a  law  was  so 
approved,  tho  Priori  could  if  they  chose  summon  tho 
Farlamento  to  consider  it,  but  this  occurred  only  on 
occasions  of  extreme  importance.  In  cose  the  Parla- 
mento  met,  it  was  a  general  rule  that  no  one  except 
the  governing  body  of  an  art  could  make  any  pro- 
posal; but  this  rule  could  be  relaxed  by  the  presiding 
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ulEuur.    In  12S5  a  president  allowed  any  citizen  to 
speak  his  opinion.' 

Iti  12S2  t,ho  Priori  were  six  in  number,  one  from 
cacli  of  six  greater  arts:  the  lawyers  did  not  ftimish 
a  Prioro  because  they  had  so  much  intliiouce  in 
adx'ising  the  Priori  aad  other  officers.  Each  board 
of  Priori  held  otiice  for  two  months  only ;  no  one 
could  be  ro-olecsted  till  after  on  interval  of  two  years, 
and  therefore  sovonty-two  men  held  office  before  any 
one  of  them  could  be  choson  again.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  a  man  was  prohibited  from  sitting  on 
two  or  more  of  the  five  councils  at  once:  the  largest 
of  the  councils  had  only  a  hundred  merabors,  and  it 
Heeina  Hkoly  that  under  the  rule  of  the  seven  greater 
arts  political  rights  were  enjoyed  only  by  about  three 
hundred  capitalists. 

We  are  not  informed  explicitly  how  cacli  art  was 
governed.  Wo  know  it  bad  inagistrates  called  cmisoli: 
and  I  think  it  is  clearly  implied  ly  an 
excellent  contemporaiy  writer  that  each 
board  of  consoli,  with  a  few  friends, 
appointed  its  successors.  Villani  tells  us 
that  in  1328,  when  anticipated  olectiona^  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  Republic,  they  were  imitated  in  the 
greater  and  middle  arts.  He  s.ays  nothing  to  indicate 
that  tho  olectiouH  in  iho  arts  were  conducted  other- 
wise than  in  the  Republic  In  any  respect;  and  I 
think  wc  may  fairly  infer  that  in  each  guild  the 
eotiBoli  nominated  their  Guccessors.* 


laternal 
government 
o(  each  art 
obscure. 


'  Minutea  of  a  Parlamonto  htAd  ]285.     Pcrrcns,  vol.  ij.  p.  474. 
'  See  page  323.  '  ViUitni,  bk.  x.  ch.  ML 
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The  greater  arts  found  tho  Guelf  uoblee  were  as 

turbulent  as  the  Glnbelines  had  been.     They  called 

in  allies  to  aid  them  aj^ainat  tlio  nobioa.   „ 

,  Second 

The£o  new  allies  were  the  ave  niidafe  constitutJoi]. 
arts  of  the  butchers,  fche  shoemakers,  the  The  greater 

'  and  nuddle 

smiths,  tho  builders,  the  clothiers.  With  acts, 
their  aid  the  famous  Ordinances  of  '^5^-^342. 
Justice  were  passed  for  the  rostrwnt  of  the  nobles. 
If  a  noble  was  accused  of  violenco  against  a  non- 
noblo  he  was  condemned  in  terrible  penaltios,  if 
two  witnesses  said  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  guilty 
by  common  fame ;  and  every  noble  family  was  mafle 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all 
its  mcnibors,  In  rptuni  for  l.heir  services  the  mem- 
bers of  the  five  middlo  arts  were  made  eligible  to  the 
board  of  Priori;  new  officers,  twenty  in  number, 
called  gonfaloniers,  were  appointed  to  command  the 
companies  of  civic  militia;  the  chief  gonfalonier, 
called  gonfalonier  of  justice,  obtained  a  seat  on  the 
board  with  the  six  Priori,  and  the  nobles  were  totally 
disfranchised. 

Tho  elections  of  otKcera  under  tho  second  constitu- 
tiou  were  still  entirely  in  the  hands  uf  small  and  close 
bodies  of  capitalists.    The  electors  were 

1  .....  ,       ,  ,  -    Elections. 

the  outgomg  Fnon  imd  the  rulers  of 
twelve  arts,  and  a  few  friends  chosen  by  the  Priori 
called  richiesti  or  arruoti  The  voting  was  secret: 
no  one  was  present  except  the  electors  and  two  friars 
to  receive  tho  black  and  white  beans.  The  mass  of 
the  members  of  the  twelve  arts  h&d  no  part  in  the 
Toting,  still  loss  had  any  ochor  inhabitants  of  the 
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town.  There  was  an  election  of  Priori  every  two 
months :  some  lesser  officers,  as  the  nineteea  gonfal- 
oniers who  couimimdod  the  militia  companies,  had  a 
tanure  for  six  mouths.  The  secret  elections  by  close 
committees  of  capitalists  led  to  unfair  distribution 
of  offices.  From  1  316  Lo  1 823  a  clique  lod  liy  a  Count 
BaltlEoUe  was  in  power,  and  thoy  rigoroufdy  oxchided. 
n  defimte  number  of  families  whom  they  supposed 
(probably  without  reason)  to  bo  their  opponents. 

A  I'omedy  for  the  unfair  distribution  of  office  was 
gradually  devised  between  1323  and  1328.  It  con- 
Anttdpation  sifted  in  anticipation  of  eleotione,  or  in 
ofelectioos.  holding  elections  of  office-holders  for  a 
great  number  of  terms  of  office  at  onco.  The  chief 
officers  were  somewhat  more  numerous  than  under, 
ch&  first  constitution :  they  included  six  Priori,  twelve 
secret  councillors  of  the  Priori,  called  huomwmini\ 
(good  men),  and  the  twenty  gonfaloniers,  tbtrty-sixj 
men  in  all,  drawn  entirely  from  leaders  of  the  iwelve' 
arts.  The  body  euipoivered  to  elect  officers  was  left 
under  the  uew  system  much  the  same  as  before. 
When  the  system  was  completed,  in  1328.  the  electoral 
board  consisted  of  the  thirty-six  oilicors  of  the  re- 
public for  the  time  being,  the  officers  of  the  twelve 
arts,  and  certain  selected  members  of  those  arts. 
But  now  it  was  only  at  long  intervals  that  cloctioiis 
were  held,  and  therefore  ftli  an  election  it  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  all  the  officers  for  many  terms. 
Between  1323  and  1328  oa  some  occasions  office- 
holders for  fortj'-two  months  were  elected ;  and 
before  all  the  men  then  elected  had  held  office  new 
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office-liolclers  were  electetl.  After  132S  it  was  arranged 
that  an  election  {sqxiiUiuo)  should  be  held  m  January 
every  alternate  jear.  The  elections  of  Priori,  buou- 
uomini,  and  goni'aloniers  were  evidently  held  separ- 
ately: Pritirt  wore  over  thiity  years  of  iiy;G,  gonfaloniers 
were  only  over  twenty-five.  For  each  office  sa\  equiil 
number  was  elected  from  each  sestiera}  When  the 
election  was  done,  the  names  of  the  men  elected  were 
written  on  toilette  (tickets)  and  placed  in  horse 
(ponches),  eighteen  in  number,  three  for  each  sestiera : 
one  containing  names  of  future  Priori,  one  for  future 
buonuouiini,  one  for  gonfaloniers,  The  pouches  ivere 
secured  in  a  strong  chest  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Santa  Croce.  Every  two  months  alL  the 
officers  except  ninetcien  of  the  gonfaloniers  had  to 
vacate  office ;  the  nineteen  held  office  four  months. 
Before  the  offices  became  vacant  the  outgoing  Priori 
sent  for  the  horse,  and,  taking  the  proper  horse,  after 
mixing  the  boUcite,  drew  from  them  at  hazard  :  the 
men  whose  names  were  drawn  entered  on  otfice  at 
the  appointed  day.- 

This  system  prevented  nnfair  oxclnsiona  of  any 
poi'ty  among  the  distiuguislied  men  of  the  twelve 
arts:  but  it  did  no  more.    The  number  of  __  .    , 

'  Effects  of 

persons  to  be  elected  at  once  was  so  great  anticipated 
that  exclusiveiiess  was  impossible.    Tlio     ^"^  ""^^' 
system  did  not  bring  in  anything  like  popular  voting 
by  the  members  of  the  twelve  privileged  arts ;  but  it 
was  entirely  exempt  from  the  perils  of  the  Athenian 
pian  of  appointment  by  lot.    The  mischief  of  tlie 

'  See  p.  320,  »  VilUni.  ix.  200,  271  ;  x.  111. 
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Athenian  systom  was  not  the  presence  of  hazard  but 

the  absence  of  election.    At  Florence  no  man's  name 

was  put  in  l.he  borse  unless  he  was  chosen  by  two- 

thirda  of  the  electoral  board. 

The  change  made  in  the  election  of  officers  in  1328 

was  supploinented  by  changes  afiecting  the  councils 

«       .,  ,        which  pronounced  on  proposals  of  now 
Councils  for  '  *      * 

approving       laws.    Four   of  the  five    councils  were 

'^'  suppressed,  and  the  fifth  is  never  heard  of 

after  this  date.    From  henceforth,  there  were  only 

two  councils— both  new.     The  Consiglio  del  Popolo 

numbered  throe  hundred  raembers,  drawn  exclusively 

from  the  p(fpol<ini ;  the  Oi/tm^lio  di  ComrMine  had 

two  hundred  and  fifty  nieinbors,  partly  pftpokmi  and 

partly  nobiii.    Each  oi"  these  councils  was  renewed 

every  four  months  to  promote  rotation  of  office 

among  the  citizens.^ 

The  population  of  Florence  from  1300  ^uduoUy 

became  incapable  of  making  soldiers  for  campaigns, 

though  they  could  fight  in  the  street.  The 

con«utution.    Florentines,  iu  fighting  against  Ugucciouo 

The  Tyranny,  (jg]i.^  Faffgiuola  of  Pisa,  soon  aftor  3300, 

1342-1343,  '^^  ' 

and  afterwards  (.ill  1325  against  C'astriiccio 

CJastracano  of  Lucca,  suffered  many  disasters.    Then 

they  took  to  hiring  foreign  nicreenarios,  but  still  they 

were  badly  defoatod  in  1341  by  foreign  mercenaries 

in  the  pay  of  Pisa.    la  distress  they  took  as  their 

lord  (Sigiuy)')  for  a  short  timo  a  French  adventurer, 

who  had  inaiTJed  a  niece  of  Robert  the  Angevin  king 

of  Naples,  hoping  Robert  might  give  them  aid.    The 

'  VillMi.  i.k.  X.  tb.  111. 
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adventurer.  Walter  de  Brienne,  Litular  Duke  of 
Athens,  made  friends  with  all  tho  classes  whom  the 
close  government  of  tho  twelve  arts  had  loft  ont  in 
the  cold :  namely,  the  nobles,  the  nine  lessur  arts, 
and  the  labourers.  At  a  Parlamento,  by  a  snatcli 
vote,  he  was  made  Signer  for  life.  His  short  tyranny 
does  not  afibct  the  history  of  the  trade  guilds. 

Walter  de  Brienne  was  expelled  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  classes.  After  he  was  gone,  the  seven 
^eater  arts  tried  for  two  months  to  give 
the  nobles  a  share  of  office.  Tlio  lesser  constitution, 
arts  and  the  labourers  took  arms  and 
destroyed  palaces  of  nobles.  Then  the 
nine  leaser  arts  detennined  to  j:;-et  a 
share  of  oflice  and  to  keep  down  the  seven  greater 
arts.  TIiGir  enterprise  was  made  easier  by  a  change 
in  the  local  divisions  of  the  city  which  increased 
the  number  of  Priori.  The  divisions  had  hitherto 
been  six,  and  had  been  called  sestterc. 

Two  of  the  sestiere  had  grown  to  bo  richer  by  far 
than  the  rest,  and  probably  more  populous.  These 
remained  as  two  of  tho  new  districts;  tho  four  small 
sestiero  wore  united  into  two  now  districts;  so  now 
there  were  only  four  divisions  in  all.  As  ihcy  were 
ocjual  in  wealth  and  size,  they  were  called  quarters, 
and  the  name  sestiera  disappears.  In  consoqueuce, 
there  were  now  eight  rriori.  Under  the  fourtli  con- 
stitution, from  134^  to  1358,  the  seven  greater  ai"ts 
had  two  Priori,  the  middle  arts  had  three,  the  nine 
lesser  arts  had  three.  The  richest  capitalists  were 
always  in  a  vorv  amall  minority ;  six  plafies  on  the 
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board  belonged  to  the  shopkeepers  and  small  master- 
work  rnon.^ 

Tho  Priori,  tho  gonfftlonier8(now  fifteen  in  number), 
and  tho  twelve  councillors  of  the  Priori,  were  all 
changed  every  two  mouths.  Tho  electors 
met  in  January  every  other  year.  They 
slitl  consisted  of  the  officers  oi"  Uio  republic  for  the 
time  being,  the  rulors  of  the  arts,  aud  a  few  other 
electors  not  chosen  by  any  popular  election.  The 
whole  of  the  electors  were  tlie  men  at  i.hc  head  of  tho 
arts ;  the  whole  number  of  electors  was  iisuallj  some- 
thing between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred.  The 
voting  was  held  in  private,  and  was  secret,  by  beans. 
TiTO-thirds  of  the  votes  were  required  to  elect  a 
candidate.  The  immcs  were  imbursaii,  as  they  had 
been  before  the  tyranny,  and  wore  drawn  from  the 
poucheH  every  two  months  as  required.  Nowhere  in 
the  republic  or  in  any  guild  wiis  there  anything  Uke 
a  poptilar  tjlcction. 

The  popolani  giuam.  were  discontented  at  beiug^ 
made  powerless  in  the  republic.  They  made  them- 
Drscontent  selves  powerfid  by  joining  the  Parte 
of  the  rich.  Guelfa.  Tho  Parte  was  more  strongly 
organised  than  the  republic,  tt  changed  its  captains 
every  two  months;  but  ita  practical  loaders  did  not 
change.  Tho  nobles  had  half  tho  offices  in  tho  Parte; 
important  popnlutn  fjraxxi  bad  the  rest. 

In  1347  the  Parte  tried  to  got  advantages  for  their 
faction  by  bringing  bach  into  use  the  word  Gbibeline. 

'  Villani  (Ijk,  xii.  ch.  22)  aayH  exiilicitly  thnt  thn  cLief  power 
b>>I(>nge(1  to  thi*  mf-ftinvi,  i.t   to  the  middle  and  leHa*r  arte. 
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The  Ghibeline  party  liftd  been  extinct  in  Florence  at 
least  since  1313,  wliea  iho  Empicror  Henry  the 
Seventh  died.  No  one  knew  what  the  word  Ghibeline 
meant  since  then.  Not  a  single  Florentine  citizen 
was  a  Ghibeline  in  the  old  sense  borne  by  the  word 
when  it  meant  a  supporter  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
German  emperor  in  Italy.  But  imaginary  inaeinary 
Ghibelines  could  bo  invented.  A  pretext  Ghibeiines. 
for  inventing  them  arose  iu  134(j.  In  that  year, 
Charles  of  Bohemia,  was  elected  emperor,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Italy,  and 
(to  use  his  own  words)  of  pa-cifying  the  country.  The 
pretext  was  seized  by  the  captains  of  the  Parte 
Guolfa.  In  January  1347  they  induced  the  Priori  to 
propose,  flud  the  two  councils  of  the  people  and  of 
the  commune  to  accept,  a  new  law  against  Ghibelines. 
The  law  ran  that  every  onewho  had  been  a  Ghil^elino 
since  1300,  or  who  was  descended  iu  the  male  line 
from  any  one  who  had  been  a  Ghibeline  since  that 
date,  shoidd  be  incapable  of  bearing  office,  and  if  he 
took  it,  he  should  be  subject  to  a  very  heavy  fine. 
In  August  of  the  same  voar,  1347,  there  was  another 
law  to  render  the  law  of  (January  perpetual  by 
threatening  penalties  against  any  one  who,  when 
presiding  in  a  council,  allowed  a  proposal  for  can- 
celling any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  penalty 
was  a  tremendous  fine  of  a  thousand  gold  florins ;  and 
uidess  the  ofleuder  i)4iid  it  in  three  days  a'mj}utet-iir 
ei  capiit  ita  ttt  -pemtuB  Tiwriaiv/r.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  any  one,  even  among  the  timid  and 
nnwarlike  Florentines,  thought  there  was  any  danger 
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to  be  feared  from  Ghibelinea  or  frora  the  power- 
less emperor.  The  Giielf  captains  told  mdi%ndnal 
members  of  the  councils  that,  if  they  voted  Against 
the  propoKed  laws,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them. 
Giovauui  ViUani  plainly  Indicates  that  the  law  of 
August  was  passoil  by  intimidation.' 

From  1347  to  1358  tbe  captains  made  use  of  their 
now  law  to  accuse  candidutes  of  being  descended 
from  Ghibolines.  No  one  know  what  a  Ghil«line 
was,  nud  every  one  accused  was  condemned.  Iq  tho 
six  months  of  the  spiingaad  summer  of  ISoS.tweuty- 
three  convictions  were  secured. 

But  the  public  prosecutions  of  men    QOtoriously 

innocent   caused    public    annoyance.      In    1358   the 

captains  adopted  a  plan  which  caused  less 
Ammoaizione.       ^  .  ,t     i         i     •  i  i 

commotion.     Under  their  new  plan  there 
wore  no  prosecutions;    but  when  they  \vishod  to 
exclude  any  one  from  olHco  they  sent  hini  a  warning, 
aminonisvme,  to  say  that  if  ho  wort)  a  candidate  for 
office  he  would  be  prosecuted.     The  threat  was  even,' 
more   cftcctual    than    ihe  roaUty   of   a   prosecution.] 
Kvcry   one  who   was  admonished  abstained    from 
soeking  otSce ;  and  the  Priori  whdo  in  office  did  not 
dare  to  offend  the  captains,  because  at  tbe  ond  of^ 
their  two  months  any  one  of  them  might  receive 
an  admonition  which   would  exclude   hiui   and   his 
dcKCOndants  from  taking  any  part  in  public  afl'airs. 

Thus,  in  the  year  135S,  a  fifth  constitution  came 
into  being,  namely,  the  rule  of  a  few  very  rich  men. 
Its  establishment  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the 
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trade  guilds.  The  chief  men  iu  Ihe  guildfi,  with  a 
few  of  their  like,  stil]  chose  eight  Priori  for  every 
two  months ;  but  the  Priori  were  o-oaer-  „  ., ,  , 
ally  not  much  better  than  puppets  worked  extinrtion  of 
by  the  pulling  of  wires.  The  wire-puUera  '^^  ^'^''^■ 
wero  not  always  the  captains  of  the  Parte  Guelfa,  but 
the  Priori  did  not  recover  their  independence. 

We  have  now  seen  what  the  guilds  did  for  politics. 
We  may  obsoi'TO  what  they  did  in  commerce  and 
industry.  Florence,  before  1350,  had  an 
arcn  about  the  same  as  Middlesex ;  in  commercial 
rsvenuG  we  know  from  Villani  that  in  *"'^"**' 
1333  it  surpassed  TvTaples,  Aragon,  or  Sicily ;  and  we 
can  see  from  figures  that  it  was  not  t^oatly  inferior 
to  England,  The  revenue  of  England  in  time  of 
peace  was  about  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  of  tht 
coinage  of  that  period.'  The  coins  of  England  were 
three  times  as  heavy  as  those  which  now  boar  the 
same  names;  thus  the  English  peace  revenue  was 
200,000  of  our  sovereigns.  The  Florentine  gold  coin 
was  the  tiorino  d'oro  (the  littlo  flower  of  gold),  first 
coined  in  1252,*  and  kopt  constant  in  weight  till 
1400  at  least.  The  dated  tioriui  of  this  period  in  the 
British  Museum  weigh  fifty -four  grains  troy;  and 
as  fifty  grains  is  puro  gold,  they  are  worth  nine 
shillings  in  our  modem  coinage,  Villani  gives  details 
of  the  Florentine  revenue  in  time  of  peace.  The 
amount  comes  to  more  than  300,000  florins,  worth 
£135,000  in  our  present  coinage."    Thus  the  English 
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police  roveuiie  was  200,000  modem  sovereigns;   the 

Fl"ji-eiilm«  was  135.000  of  the  same.     In  time  of  war 

the  Knglish  revenue  could  at  a  pinch  be  screwed  up 

to  180,000  pounds  of  that  date,  which  were  equal 

to  more  thaa  half   a    mUliou   modern  sovereigns, 

Florence  in  a  year  of  war  could   spend  almost  as 

large  a  sum  as  England.      1  iiiid  it  staled  in   two 

passages  of  a  good  media.'val  aiithurity  that  in  a  war 

of  three  years  (1375-1378)  the  republic  expended 

two  and  a  half  million  Horins,  worth  more  than  a 

million   sovereigns,   and   it   evidently   did    not    feel 

greatly  distressed  by  the  expenditure.'' 

The  great  commaiidof  money  which  the  Florentines 

enjoyed  came  from  tlieir  sy.stem  of  banking.    The 

(trie  di  cambio,  tlio  money -changers,  in- 
Banking.  ,  ,  .,,       .       -,  •'  ** 

vontod  bills  of  excoango  to  save  trans- 

tnissiou  of  coin  surprisiugly  early.     After  1300  their 

tirst  great  banking  company  was  led  by  the  Cerchi, 

of  whom   I  know  little,  exeept  that  one  of  them 

founded  tho  party  of  the  Bianolii,  ih  which  Dante  was 

a  loader,  and  with  which  he  suttered  exile  for  his  last 

ninoteon  years.     After  the  Cerchi  came  the  famous 

Ttardi  and  Pcmzzi-     Many  rich  famihcs  had  invested 

mollies  in  their  Lanlung  houses.     Tho  Bardi  aud 

Poruzzi  lent  money  inaJnly  to  Edward  the  Third  of 

Kiigland,  but  also  some  to  the  Ai-agonese  King  of 

Sicily  and  to  Philip  of  France.     In  1345  their  royal 

debtors  could  not  repay  them.     The  Bardi,  in  1345, 

failed  for  a  million  florins,  the  Peruzzi  for  a  million: 

so  that  the  amounts  that  had  beeo  advanced  by 

1  Horo  Dati  (Florence,  IT3S),  pp.  Sti,  12a 
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tho  two  tagether  amoiuited  to  uearly  a  million 
sovereigns.*  Villani  states  haw  many  soldi  in  tLe 
lira  {i.e.  shillings  In  the  pound)  each  firm  pai^l.  His 
text  is  corrupt  here;  hut  I  think  it  certain  tlio 
Biirdi  paid  fourteen  sliillings  and  the  Peruzzi  only 
fonr. 

The  rcpuhlic  imitated  itw  financial  citizens  in 
hftviug  a  public  debt,  called  tlio  Monte.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  changed  often,  and  yet  money  came  in. 
For  the  year  140E*  the 'credit'  of  the  nionto  amounted 
to  four  or  five  million  florins.  The  word  credit  is 
strangely  used,  but  it  must  mean  the  sum  entrusted 
by  lenders  U>  the  state.* 

The  government  of  the  guilds  in  Florence  was  a 
political  absurdity.      Tlic  oxtromcly  exclusive   plan 
of  allowing  utticers  in  existence  with  a  few 
friends  to  choose  tlieir  successors  answered  m  smted  for 
well  for  mrtiijiffiuff  the  Internal  affairs  of  '"■"•ea 
a  guild;  good  men  for  commercial  counsel 
can  be  got  by  this  method.     When  it  was  extended 
to  the  election  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic  it  was  loss 
advantageous.     Tho   most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Florentine  Priori  is  their  irresolution.     If  there 
had  boon  iiiiy  clement  of  election  by  large  numbers, 
had  it  been  even  by  the  whole  of  the  capitalists  who 
were  members  of  the  twenty-one  arts,  they  would 
have  known  there  was  some  public  opinion  behind 
them.     As  it  was,  they  knew  only  they  bad  been 
secretly  approved  as  competent  by  a  select  body  of 
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capitalists  as  cautiuus  as  thuiu&olvoh,  and  they  had  no 
courage  or  confidence  in  faco  of  popular  clamour. 
Sorau  ftlst)  of  their  irresolution  caino  from  tlie 
Florentine  character.  The  Florentines  were  all  good 
at  money-making,  but  from  1300  they  wcra  con. 
tcmptible  soldiers,  and  after  1341  they  never  took  the 
field.  But  the  worst  of  all  sources  of  incompetence 
in  the  Florontine  rulers  was  their  ridiculously  short 
tenure  of  office,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
republic  which  forbade  any  citizen  to  hold  the  same 
office  twic.0  in  two  yoar.s.  Every  board  of  Priori  knew 
thoy  had  only  two  months,  and,  if  they  took  auy 
resolute  lino  of  policy,  their  successors  would  probably 
reverse  it;  and  if  there  was  a  capable  ruler  among 
the  citizens  (the  only  one  I  can  think  of  was  Michel 
di  Laudo,  the  wool-carder),  be  knew  on  leaving  the 
Pfilaco  of  the  Priori  that  for  two  years  to  come  he 
could  not  enter  it  agaui. 

From  l35>i,  for  soventeeu  years,  the  Captains  of  the 
Parte  Guolfa  ruled  Floroute  withuut  lot  or  hindrance. 
The  Priori  were  still  the  nominal  nilers, 
but  the  captains  intimidated  them  by 
tho  itrriiiumisioni  Thu  I*arto  Guelfawas 
far  more  strongly  organised  than  the  re- 
public' Li  is  fcruo  tbftt  tho  captains 
served  onh'  for  two  months ;  but  ivlien  a  man's  luimo 
was  drawn  and  the  man  took  ullico.  his  hnllettu  was 
put  in  autither  horsa,  whence  names  were  to  be  dra^vn 

^  Tlio  Slututo  or  wnMilutiun  of  the  Parte  drawu  up  in  1333  is 
prioted  iu  Oioruait  Uorico  itesli  a7xhivi  7'o«caHt,  Jan, -March  IS(57. 
I'errcn»,  vol.  iv.  48S  foil.,  gives  n  full  mimmary. 
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hereafter,  Thus  a  man  might  be  captain  repeatedly 
at  short  intervals;  the  captains  gained  experience, 
and  a  man  once  ivihorsato  was  im-borsato  i'or  life. 
Besides  this,  the  captains  were  really  zeeilous  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Parte,  and  woidd  take  advice  from 
any  one  well  qualified  to  give  it,  whether  be  happened 
to  bo  a  captain  or  not ;  and  it  followed  that  any  one 
who  was  a  good  party  manager  might  permanently 
control  the  policy  of  the  orgmiisation. 

The  captams  wore  not  such  contemptibly  irresolute 
and  inconsefptont  rulers  as  the  Priori  had  been.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  in  their  pay  gained 
some  successes :  by  sea  they  annexed  the  cesses  o(  the 
isle  of  Giglio,  and  in  1362  i,hey  carried  off  ^^p*^^- 
the  great  chain  which  closed  the  Porto  Pisano,  and 
thereby  furnished  Florence  with  a  trophy  which  still 
adorns  the  Baptistery;  by  land  thoy  won  a  victoiy 
over  guerillas  in  the  pay  of  Pisa.  13iU  moro  than 
that,  even  Florentine  citizens  boro  arms  outside 
their  walls.  In  1383  an  army  of  mercenaries  paid 
by  Pisa  threatened  riorence:  nine  thousand  Florentine 
citizens  marched  iinder  arms  for  a  mile  or  two  into 
the  plain,  and  the  enemy  ran  away.  In  1364  some 
I^'lorentino  contadini  assailed  a  large  force  of  guerillas 
in  the  pay  of  Pisa  as  thoy  were  ascending  a  mountain 
valley  between  I'loronco  and  the  Apennines,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces  so  effectively  that  only  a  quarter  of 
them  escaped. 

But  though  the  captains  were  capable  rulers,  their 
power  was  founded  solely  on  their  threats  of  false 
accusation  and  on  thoir  power  of  diverting  pnblie 
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money  into  the  pockets  of  their  adhereuts.  The 
Florentines  soon  became  tired  of  their  rule,  and 
_  were  ready  by  1375  to  do  anything  to  got 

deals  of  the  rid  of  them,  even  if  they  should  have  to 
"^  "'■  restore  the  iiicompoteiit  Priori  to  omnipo- 
luiice.  The  middle  and  lesser  arts  had  iilways  hated 
the  captains  because  they  suffered  from  the  ammo- 
niziftni:  a  good  part  of  the  popolani  gragsi  turned 
f^ainst  the  captains,  and  thus  the  arts  generally 
were  numbered  among  their  opponents.  There  was, 
however,  a  chiss  luoro  numerous  ihiin  all  the  guilds- 
men  put  together.  This  class  was  the  labourers  for 
hire,  thirteen  thousand  strong,  who  had  never  yet 
enjoyed  any  political  privileges.  It  was  not  yet 
certain,  iu  1375,  whether  the  labourers  would  be 
adherents  of  the  captains  or  would  aid  their  opponents. 
Tho  workers  for  hire  were  mainly  employed  in 
processes  subsidiary  to  the  manufactures  undertaken 
The  by  the  arts.     It.  does  not  appear  that  they 

liLbourers,  ^ygj-g  day  labourers  working  m  factories; 
thej'  were  rather  workmen  pursuing  their  crafts  in 
their  own  houses  ;  but  they  certainly  undertook  pieces 
of  work  for  the  members  of  the  arts,  and  were  paid 
by  them  for  their  labour,  A  great  host  of  these  men, 
nine  thousand  strong,  worked  under  the  arte  di  la^tui, 
now  tho  moat  powerful  of  all  the  sovon  greater  arts. 
at  Che  carding  of  the  wool  boforo  it  was  spun,  and 
porhaps  some  other  processes  equally  necessary. 
Others,  not  so  clo.scly  dependent  on  the  arte  di  laim. 
were  cloth -shearers,  fuUurs,  dyers,  silk-wenvors,  small 
tailors.,  makers  of  cordiag-combs.'    All  these  men, 

'  fetrenB,  vol.  v.  p.  26U. 
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engaged  in  small  home  industries,  wore  exdudetl  from 
membership  iu  the  twenty-ono  arts,  and  yet  every 
one  of  them  had  to  be  a  dependant  on  ono  of  the 
arts,  arul  tho  art  on  wbieh  he  was  dependent  kejit  a 
judge  who  pronounced  on  questions  relating  to  his 
payment  for  liis  work  and  to  his  other  rights  of 
property.  They  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  trades  nuions 
called  universUd :  but  they  would  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  be  regular  arts,  for  then  they  would  have 
had  judges  of  their  own,  and  a  share  in  the  govern- 
monk  Tho  nine  thousand  men  who  worked  for  the 
arte  di  hina  were  called  Homin,  a  name  whose 
original  meaning  is  uncertain :  aa  the  rest  of  the 
workmen  only  numbered  four  thousand  in  all,  tlie 
wool-combers  took  the  lead  in  political  action,  and 
the  party  of  the  artiBfins  is  incoiTectly  called  the 
party  of  the  ciompi. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  captains  that 
Popo  Gregory  the  ElevenLh,  in  1375,  conipeUed  the 
Florentines  to  go  to  war  against  hiin. 
The  Popes  had  been  the  traditional  patrons  the  power  of 
of  the  Guelfs,  and  therefore  the  captains  '"'^  Captains, 
could  not  be  the  leaders  in  a  war  against 
the  Holy  See.  The  Florentines  entrusted  the  nianago- 
mont  of  the  war  to  a  special  board  of  eight  Dien, 
consisting  of  six  men  from  the  seven  greater  and  two 
from  the  lower  arts.  The  eight  did  their  work 
admirably,  and  through  their  juhI  government  stood 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  captains.  They  were 
in  no  senflo  partisans,  but  it  whs  impossible  that  they 
should  avoid  being  regarded  as  loaders  by  all  who 
hoped  to  oscapo  from  the  existing  tyranny  a?  fe!*se. 
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jiccusatiouB.  The  war  ended  in  March  137M,  and  the 
oight  quietly  laid  down  their  power;  but  when  the 
captaiuB  rovortod  to  their  (Uivnu/nizioni  with  more 
ardour  than  ever,  their  opponents  knew  the  advaatagc 
of  hftving'  good  and  tnistworthy  leaders,  and  placed 
tliGiiisoIvesuiidorthe guidance  ufSalvestro  di  Medici, 
Buiiudotto  AlborU,  Tummusu  Strozzi,  and  Giorgio 
Scali,  all  men  of  largo  possessions  and  enrolled  among 
the  momboTH  of  tho  sovon  greater  arts. 

Salvestro  and  Ills  friends  gained  tho  njd  of  the 
ciomjii  in  their  resisUmce  to  the  captains.  These 
auxiliaries  did  not  intend  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  mere  restoration  of  the  twenty-one 
guilds  and  their  own  unfair  suLijection  to  judges 
ftppohiled  by  their  Industrial  euiployer^i;  and  there- 
fore their  intei'vention  iu  political  strii'e  led  to  a  rapid 
series  of  rcvohitions. 

In  June  187S  Salvoatro  was  gonfalouier,  and  Bene- 
detto Albert!  was  on  tSic  board  of  Priori.  They  pro- 
Hevoiutlons,  p^sed  two  most  modoratc  new  laws 
June  1378.  designed  to  hinder  the  nobili  from  taking 
part  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  captains.  The  captains 
litid  sultiolent  tnllueuce,  provided  there  was  no  appeal 
to  physical  force,  to  prevent  the  proposals  from  being 
aoooptod  by  the  Council  of  the  People  and  the 
Council  of  the  Comranne ;  the  ciompi,  however, 
intimidated  the  councils,  and  though  the  laws  were 
passed,  they  proceedBd  to  burn  the  houses  of  the 
captains  and  their  most  powerful  adherents. 

Tho  laws  passed  in  June  were  lutally  inadequate 
for  rcdroas  of  griovancps;  they  did  not  even  forbid 
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the  arnvmoynzioni.  On  the  first  of  July  uew  Priori 
took  offico  for  two  montha  :  the  gonfalonier  and  seven 
of  the  Priori  were  us  devoid  of  courage  as 
the  guildsnion  ordinarily  wore  when  they 
held  office.  The  cioviipi  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
burning  of  the  bouses  were  in  fear  of  punisliment, 
and  on  July  18  or  Ift  formed  an  association  for 
mutual  dcfenco.  A  majoriLy  of  the  Priori  stood  in 
more  dread  of  the  captains  than  of  the  ciompi ;  they 
soizod  a  man  supposed  to  he  iu  the  confidence  of  the 
labourers,  and  put  hiin  to  the  torture  in  hope  of 
learniug  secrets.  On  July  20  the  ciompi  Ijroke  open 
the  prison,  delivered  the  unlucky  man  who  Lad  been 
tortured,  and  captured  the  groat  gonfalon  of  the 
republic.  On  the  following  days  it  was  agrecid  that 
all  atnTnonizioni  now  existing  should  lie  cancelled, 
and  that  the  ciompi  should  be  raised  to  the  position 
of  an  art.  These  changes  might  have  sufficed  to  stop 
the  tyranny  of  the  captaius,  and  it  seemed  for  a 
ujomeut,  on  July  22,  that  a  reform  had  been  effected 
without  revolution.  It  chanced,  however,  that  one 
of  the  Priori,  named  Guerriante  Marignolli,  was  not 
only  a  coward  but  a  traitor  to  his  colleagues.  He 
broke  tho  law  which  forbade  a  Priore  to  leavo  the 
palace,  descended  into  the  piazza,  and  made  a  speech 
hinting  that,  if  all  the  Priori  had  been  as  well  di.s- 
posod  as  he,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  populace. 
The  mol)  shouted  that  tho  I'riori  must  resign  and  go 
home.  The  gonfalonier  Guicciardini  went  first,  then 
six  of  the  Priori ;  the  last  to  leave  was  Alamanno 
Acciajuoli,  and  he  had  .such  decent  regard  for  duty  as 
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to  sec  that,  tlio  doors  uf  the  palace  were  locked  behiud 
him  and  the  key  given  to  nil  oflicial. 

The  mob  soon  hiid  the  floors  open.  As  thoy  Biitei-od, 
the  captured  gonfalon  was  borne  before  thorn  by 
MichcJ  dc  Michel  de  Lando,  a  wool-comber.  They 
Laado.  shouted  that  Michol  should  be  tlioir  gon- 

falonier. They  coutd  nuL  have  chosen  bettor:  their 
new  niler  possessed  qualities  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Florentine — fearless  resolution,  a  cool  head, 
and  iudepeudent  luiiid.  He  immediiitely  showed  bis 
good  sense  by  getting  some  ivoll-kiiown  citizens  re- 
cognised as  his  councillors.  He  called  a  Parlamento 
which  gave  hali"^,  or  plenary  power,  to  certain  persons 
to  form  a  provisional  govenimont.  The  four  thousand 
labourers  who  were  not  cimivpi  wore  formed  into  two 
new  arts,  raising  the  tale  of  the  guilds  to  twenty-four. 
Then  a  college  of  electors  was  named  to  choose  new 
Priori.  TliQ  electors  were  impolitic  in  their  choice. 
They  selected  three  Priori  from  the  middle  and 
lesser  arts,  four  and  the  gonfalonier  Michel  &om 
the  labourers,  and  only  two  from  the  'popolani  j/ram» 
who  had  given  the  labourers  invaluable  aid  towards 
the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  wiie  di  lana  was  disgusted  at  the  minute 
share  of  power  asaigncd  to  the  papolani  gTaa»i.  It 
Aug,  2S-31:  closed  its  hoHiche,  nnd  the  laboiu-ers  had 
TwoBovem-  no  earnings.    On  August  28  the  worlcmeu 

menUof  the  ,  ®  ,        r  ^,       ■ 

' dompo ■  and  tooK  arms;  on  the  following  day  they 
ihe'dompi.'  ggt  ,jp  ^  ^g^  government  of  their  own. 
Thus  there  wore  two  rival  governments  both 
claiming  to  be  sovereign :  one    snnctiuued  by  the 
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Fadaineuto,  uud  sitting  at  tbo  paloco  under  tho 
friiidariGc  of  Michol ;  tho  other  founded  by  the  "work- 
uien,  and  sitting'  at  Santa  Maria  Xovella. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  goTerniuent  of  tho 
oionipi  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  sent  two  delegates 
boaring  an  nltitnatinii  to  the  Priori  at  the   ^^^g  ^ 
palace.     They  ryiiuired  that  every  Priore    ^378:  Gov- 

,  ernment  of 

siiciuid  swear  that  tlie  eight  men  who  the  guilds 
ruled  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  should  ««'"«'■ 
alwfiya  he  admitted  to  take  part,  in  the  deliberations 
of  tho  Priori.  Tho  Priori  tamely  assented.  Mieliel 
drew  Lis  sword,  drove  the  delegates  down  tho  stairs, 
and  g<iing  out  on  the  piazza  took  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  arts,  who  had  assomhled  to  support 
the  Priori.  He  defeated  the  civnipi  everywhere  in 
tho  city,  compelled  them  to  disperse  themselves 
in  the  ctrrUado,  and  rs-establiBhed  the  government 
of  the  twenty-four  guilds. 

The  Priorcs  AHiuni  were  not  long  able  to  retain 
their  independence.    They  had  no  popular  elections 
and  no  public  opmion  to  support  them ; 
the  guilds  were  jealous  of  one  another,   tionoiguiiii 
and  had  no  common  organisation.     The   eovernmeat, 
class  of  great  men,  who  had  been  captains 
of  the  Parte,  formed  new  and  more  private  associa- 
tions for  tho  management  of  elections  and  changes  in 
the  laws.     Piero  degli  AJbizzi  had  been  the  most 
powerful  of  the  captains:  by  13S7  Maso  degli  Albizzi 
was  equally  dominant  in  the  nianagcmout  of  the 
republic.     The   position   of  Maso   was   permanently 
secured  in   1393  by  a  law  which  appointed  a  com- 
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mission  iLCbiug  in  tbo  intorosi  of  t.ho  clique  tu  which 
he  belonged,  and  authorised  it  to  tamper  with  the 
drawing  of  uamea  from  the  borse.  Henceforth,  if  a 
nauio  displeasing  tu  Maso  and  his  clique  wns  drawn, 
it  was  simply  disregftrded.  Priori  continued  to  serve 
for  their  two  months  of  ollico,  but  they  were  puppets 
managed  by  a  few  rich  men. 

In  the  very  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 

Florence  acquired  some  dependencies,  as  Pisa  and 

CorLona.  and  though  Lhey   wero  traiued 

Character-  n  j  ? 

isticsoE  by  cession  froui  other  powers,  and  not  by 
Florence,  n^nit^ry  efforts  of  the  I'lurcntines,  they 
changed  the  character  of  the  state.  The  history  of 
Florence  to  the  end  nf  the  fourteenth  century  illus- 
trates in  a  reuiarkabif  degree  sojuo  characteristics 
which  may  bo  found  in  a  simple  city  state,  but  never 
in  a  larger  community.  Tho  citizens  concentrated 
their  attention  purely  on  couuotjrcQ  and  industry. 
Individual  merchants  attended  eagerly  to  commercial 
news  from  Flanders.  England,  or  France ;  but  the 
wholo  population  never  cared  much  for  makiag 
common  efforts  outside  their  city  walls.  They  be- 
came moat  despicabio  as  soldiers,  and  the  only 
interests  that  affected  them  all  were  coDliucd 
mthin  their  city.  They  had  within  their  little 
community  some  interest  in  art ;  but  their  absorb- 
ing interest  was  concerned  with  making  money. 
Like  other  communities  whose  interests  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circuit,  they  were  devoured 
by  internal  jealousies  ;  and  their  jealousies  wero  the 
more  acuto  because  they  were  commercial    It  was 
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impossible  for  them  to  have  a  goverament.  estab- 
lished on  the  votes  and  wishes  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, because  there  was  always  some  class  whom  the 
party  in  power  wished  to  exclude  from  the  exercise  of 
pohtical privileges;  and  inconsequence  every  govern- 
ment in  Florence  was  appointed  by  a  few  classe^^,  or 
even  by  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tho  rest,  and 
ruled  for  the  advantage  of  the  class  or  classes  lo 
which,  it  owed  its  eilstence. 

There  were  some  simple  city  statos  in  Germany, 
but  most  of  those  that  were  certainly  simple  city 
states  were  very  small,  and  I  do  not  know  sinjoiecrtv 
iheir  history.    1  find  it  stated  by  an  ex-  states  in 
collent  modern  authority  that  they  were     *""*"  ■ 
ruled  by  their  guilds.,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
statement  is  correct.     Even  the  large  and  important 
city  of  Strassbur^.  though  it  had  numerous  burghers 
of  the  pale,  was  ruled  exclusively  by  its  trade  guilds 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  if  tho 
guilds  could  control  so  great  a  city,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  thay  could  gain  a  predominance  in 
tho  smaller  towns  which  had  risen  to  independence.^ 

^  ScliriKilkT,  Sfrtusliiirij  ~rir  Ztii  der  Zn.nfth'i'mpfo  (Feifrrede  IS7S 
iter  Stiflung  <l.r,r  UnifertittU  Slra^itiurg),  p,  70,  nfiys  thiit  tlva  sniiLlI 
Rurihiiui  citios  wcro  under  thoir  gnildw.  Thu  ji^tivtrrnmciils!  nf  Slrjuts- 
Imrg  ftiT'  Miiown  in  its  Crkiintlmthiich  (admirably  odiluil  hy  Wk-gwitl, 
1879-I110'.I),  and  are  ^uimarinBd  liy  Hcgnl  in  hia  ptvfdow  tn  Strat*- 
hurgiicht  Okronikai. 
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CITIES  WITH  DEPENDENCIES 


The  ciLios  of  moduoval  Ital_y  were  for  tlie  most  part 
unlike  Florence,  because  they  had  dependencies. 
Any  city  with  dependencies  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  artificial.  The  cities  of  raediieval  Italy  had  the 
varialiility  of  structure  wliich  is  found  m  artiHcial 
products.  Even  with  tho  small  amoiuit  of  iufornia- 
tion  which  is  easily  accessible  we  can  see  that  their 
governments  also  wore  variable;  and  it  seeniB  likely 
that  incroaeod  knowledge  would  oxhibii  oven  greater 
diversity  in  their  constitutiuus  than  that  which  is  at 
present  easily  discernible. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  governments  found 
among  the  cities  of  the  mainland,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  fonuiiiif  a  clear  opinicm  about  any  one  of 
them,  I  am  constrained  to  pass  thenj  by  almost  un- 
uoticed-  Wo  can  see  that  till  the  thirteenth  centnrj- 
many  of  theiu  had  a  podestk  lirou^^ht  In  fmm  out- 
side like  tho  podosUi  at  Florence;  some  had  elected 
magistrates  corresponding  to  the  consoH  and  anztani ; 
many  liad  also  a  consiglio  di  eredema  to  advise  tho 
magistrates.  Afterwards  in  tho  fourteenth  centurj- 
some,  as  Milan  and  Verona,  were  ruled  by  tyrants; 
others,  as  Siena,  kept  their  republican  govenuuents. 
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The  only  Italiau  city  with  dependencies  whose  con- 
stitutioiial  hmtory  can  be  depicted  coiitinuoualy  is 
Venice,  aud  to  that  island  republic  I  shall  contino 
my  attention. 

Venice  began  its  career  as  a  city  state  between  the 
years  810  and    1100^   but  a  Venetian  repuhlic  had 
existed  long  before.    In  the  north-western  sj^and 
oomor  of  the  Adriaiic  Swi  the  greiii  rivers   origin  of 
of  northern  Italy — the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Brenta,  the  Piave — discharge  into  the  sea  the  masses 
of  mud  which  they  bring  down  from  the  slopes  and 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  have  formed  along  the  edge 
of  the  coast  a  flat  bank  of  alluvial  soil.     Some  part 
of  the  bank  is  covered  at  high  tide  with  a  few  foot 
of  water,  and   this  part  is  the  Live  Lagoon ;  other 
parts  protrude  slightly  above  the  surface  and  form 
i,he  Dead  Lagoon,  and  also  the  muddy  islands  known 
as  the  Venetian  Archipelago.     In  some  parts  of  these 
banks,  or  on  the  lower  course  of  the   rivers  which 
formed  them,  a  group  of  inhabitants  of   Italy  had 
established  themselves  as  a  community,  with  tribunes 
of  their  own,  by  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centnry, 
when  Casaiodorus  was  ministor  Hrst  of  Theodoric  the 
Great  and  then  of  Amalasuenthn.'    It  is  very  possible 
that  they  fled  into  ihis  safe  but  unattractive  habita- 
tion in  4-52,  when  Italy  was  threatened  by  Attila  the 
Hun.    Whether  Venice  itself  and  the  isl.ands  nearest 
to  it  had  any  inhabitants  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Cassiodorus,  we  do  not  know;  but  It  is  certain  that 


'  CosBlodoruR  adfircanNi  n  letter  to  the  Trihuni  inftrittraf. — Varia- 
mm,  book  xii-  cp.  24. 
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before  tho  year  700  they  were  iuhubited  and  were 

members  of  a  Venetian  republic. 
The  dwelling-place  of  tho  Venetians  consisted  of  a 

dozen  Biiiall  islands  or  littoral  aettlemonts  around  the 

sballow  lagooD.    It  is  clear  that,  owing  to 

Venetian      ^^16  separation   of  their  dwellings,    their 

Republic:     reuiiblic  must  have  had  somethinj'  of  a 

Tribunes.       ,.    ,        ,      ,  ,       •   t        i  , 

lederaL  character;  the  islands  must  have 
been  placed  under  a  common  g'overnment  through 
their  voluntary  consent,  and  not  under  compulsion, 
and  each  must  have  managed  its  local  affairs.  Until 
about  the  year  7Q0  wo  know  nothing  of  their  or^iiisa- 
tion  except  that  the  men  who  governed  them  bore 
the  title  of  tribune.  Our  earliest  authority  on  the 
point  is  a  j)as8age  of  -John  tho  Deacon,  who  wrote 
about  tho  tliousandth  year  of  our  era.  From  what 
he  says  it  seems  that  he  believed  there  was  only  one] 
tribune  at  a  time,  and  the  tribune  was  elected  every 
year  to  rule  the  republic.^  A  chronicler  of  far  later 
date,  Andrea  Dandolo,  Doge  of  Venice  in  1343,  says 
there  wore  twolvo  LribimGs,  one  elected  yearly  for 
each  island.  Uis  statement  is  supported  by  two 
other  mediieval  chroniclers  knowii  as  Cronaca  Bar- 
baro  and  Cronaca  Savina,  ami  it  is  accepted  without 
hesitation  by  Ramonin,  the  most  careful  of  modem 
Venetians  who  have  written  on  Venetian  history.* 


'  Johftunes  Dianoniifl  (ffiition  of  Monticolo  i»  Foati  ptr  ia  Sloria- 
rt'Jtalia),  jt.  flfl.  The  ohnmiclp  of  John  The  Dcftfton  nspd  tn  he  dted 
by  modorn  wrttorH  a.»  tlie  chrunicle  of  Sagornino,  Sinae  it  was 
edited  in  Man.  Qcrm.  HUt,  it  guotirally  btinrH  tlie  iin.m'O  wliicili  I 
have  Riven  to  it. 

"  Itomanin,  Sioria  Dacamvntojlti  di  Vnima,  vol.  \.  pp.  70,  8(>- 
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Somowhore  about  tlio  year  700  (John  the  Deacon 
says  after  713,  but  he  probably  misunderstood  a 
passage  in  an  earlier  writer)  the  Vene- 
tians abaadonod  tho  government  of  tri- 
bunes, and  established  tho  office  of  Duke  or  Doge. 
The  Doge  was  an  elected  monarch  for  the  term  of 
his  lifo.  So  loi^  as  he  lived  ho  was  subject  to  no 
regular  restraint,  but  he  must  not  try  to  render  his 
office  hereditary.  Many  of  the  early  Doges  did  attempt 
to  secure  tho  succession  for  their  sons;  a  common 
result  of  such  conduct  was  that  an  insurrection 
occurred,  tho  Dogo  was  condomnod  to  death  by 
popular  clamour,  and  was  murdered.  Elective  but 
absolute  monarchy,  tempered  only  by  fear  of  sum- 
mary execution,  proved  to  be  a  troublous  form  of 
government.  There  were  forty  Doges  before  the 
election  of  the  famous  Henrico  Dandolo  in  1192. 
Their  roigns  covered  nearly  tive  cjonturiea.  Only 
oighteen  died  in  possession  of  the  ducal  throne;  of 
the  remaining  twenty-two,  seven  resigned,  seven  were 
deposed,  and  eight  were  put  to  death.^  The  Doges 
enjoyed  the  same  power  and  position  as  tho  kings  in 
ancient  Konie ;  some  of  them  were  amhitions  for  their 
sous,  but  none  of  them  perpetrated  or  countenanced 
such  inicjuities  as  those  done  by  Tarq^uin  and  his  son, 
and  their  power  continued  till  the  twelfth  century  to 
be  free  from  any  eftective  regular  restriction.* 

^  Hnpf  in  Raiimoi-'H  Hixkiristkt^  Titscheiibnrh  for  1.SB5,  p.  24. 

*  Alv'iit  746  thu  Vonetittus  '  pro^xmiic^iuiit  silti  LrilnmoH  duon,  qui 
«uh  rlHcnli  decrel-ii  uHlviisl^f rent. ' — Juli.  Diar;. ,  eJ.  MoHticolo,  p.  9S. 
Tlio  offici!  of  triliimcfi  t'lintiHiiuil  for  iiiort  thjin  two  ccntiirioa,  hut, 
they  ftid  not  restrain  the  Doge, 
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But  though  the  government  of  Venice  romained 
(inalterect  till  the  twelfth  century,  the  form  of  the 
Expedition  Veuetian  state  uudcrwont  an  important 
of  Pippin,  ciinnge  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Before  that  time  none  of  the  islands  owned  by 
the  Venolians  was  distinctly  predominant  over  tho 
rest.  The  seat  of  government  was  at  Malamocco. 
now  known  aa  tho  I.ido,  an  island  accessible  to  ships 
t'rom  the  deep  water  of  the  Adriatic;  but  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  events  occurred  which  induced  the 
Venetians  to  move  their  govomnient  to  the  secure 
island  of  Rivo  Alto,  which  thus  became  the  city 
of  Venice. 

The  Venetians  by  the  beginnjnfi  of  the  ninth 
century,  as  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  had  be- 
come exceedingly  wealthy  in  comparison  with  their 
uoighbours.  Their  republic,  moreover,  was  the  one 
state  of  central  Europe  that  remained  independent 
both  of  the  wesLorn  and  the  eastern  empire.  It  did 
indeed  consent  to  render  formalities  of  idlegiauco  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  beca\i8o  the  eastern  empire 
was  too  weak  to  convert  tho  allof,'iauoe  into  a  reality, 
and  the  formalities  did  not  interfere  with  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Franks  of  tho  westom  empire 
desired  that  tho  wealthy  republic  might  be  merged 
in  their  dominions,  and  in  HIO  Pippin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  being  king  of  Italy,  lod  a  naval  expedi- 
tion for  its  conquest.  The  islands  adjoining  tbo 
deep  sea  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  he  probably  gained 
possession  cif  Malaiuocco,  the  seat  of  government. 
Pippin  died  in  July  SIO,  and  Ids  father  made  no 
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ftttempt  to  bold  any  positions  od  the  itilands;  but  in 
the  following  year  the  Venetians  resolved  that  their 
seat  of  government,  should  bo  aGcura  from  attack, 
aud  moved  their  capital  to  the  islaud  of  Eivo  Alto, 
which  can  only  be  approaohtxl  by  the  one  deep 
channel  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

The  dependencies  of  the  Venetians  were  acquired 
very  gfadually.    As  soon  as  their  maritima  trade  was 
established  wo  may  suppose  that  individ-   Djgtant 
ual  citizens  of  the  republic  occupied  ware-   dependencies 

>  •      r%  ■  1  1-1  °^  Venice. 

hoiisoa  m  Lonstaiitmople  ami  m  the  ports 
of  Syria  aud  the  Black  Sea.  Tho  first  foreign  pos- 
sessions dependent  on  the  republic  sis  such  were  won 
by  the  great  Doge  Pietro  Orsoolo  in  tho  tliousandtli 
year  of  the  Cltristian  era.  The  inhabitants  uf  Istria 
and  Uahiiatia,  in  tho  promontories  and  islands  that 
make  a  fringe  to  the  coast  from  Trieste  to  Ragusa, 
had  been  long  molested  by  tho  Narcntunl  Slavi,  a 
piratical  peopio  who  lived  on  tho  shores  opposite 
the  island  of  Lissa.  Tho  Doge  attackc<l  the  pirate* 
in  998.  and  captured  their  strongholds  of  Curxola  and 
Lagosta  two  years  later.  As  he  returned  from  his 
oxpc'fUtion  tho  peoples  of  the  coast  and  islands  who 
had  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  ]nrates  jilaced 
themselves  under  his  protection,  and  he  took  the 
titio  of  Duke  of  Venice  and  Dalmatiu.'  From  1081 
to  1085  tho  Venetians  sent  largo  fleets  to  tliu  aid  of 
tho  ByKantino  Emperor  Alexius  Cotnnenns  in  his 
contest  with  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Noruian  Duke  of 
Apulia;  and  Alexius  in  108.3,  when  bi>>  troublesome 

'  Horuitw  Brown,  Feaies,  ftht.  SJuJfh.  pp.  B?.  6S, 
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adversary  Robert  was  dead  aud  he  was  j'airly  scciu-e 
in  possession  of  the  empire,  rewarded  his  allies  the 
Venetians  by  issuing  a  Golden  Bull  which  gave  them 
liberty  to  trade  free  of  all  import  duties  in  all  ports 
of  his  empire,  and  conferred  on  theiu  a  quarter  to 
inhabit  in  Constantinople,  in  Durazzo,  and  in  others 
of  his  trading  stations.*  During  the  Crusades  agninsl. 
the  Saracens  from  1100  onwards,  tho  Venetians, 
in  reward  for  the  services  of  transport  which  they 
rendered  to  the  Crusaders,  obtained  permanent 
settlements  in  Tyre  and  other  eastern  sea-ports. 

As  long  as  tlie  Venetian  islands  were  nearly  equal 
in  importance,  the  arbitrain»'  rulo  of  a  Doge  was 
Unrestrained  evidently  a  useful  form  of  government, 
power  of  the  because  it  prevented  wars  between  the 
cary      ges.  jgij^j^,^^,..;.      -^y   about    the    end    of   the 

eleventh  century  tho  island  of  Rivo  Alto  or  Venice 
hatl  risen  to  solitary  pre-eminenca  An  alsolute 
monarchy  was  therefore  no  longer  needed,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  subsist  per- 
manently, because  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  state 
alway*^  dislike  monarchic  rule.  As  long,  however,  as 
tho  Doges  were  successful  in  their  foreign  policy  the 
Venetians  tolerated  thoir  oninipotGncc;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  Doge  had  brought  disaster  on  the  republic 
that  future  Doges  were-  subjected  to  restraints. 

In  1171   Manuel  Comncnus,  Emperor  of  the  EastJ 
deserted  the  traditional  friendliness  of  hia  predecesil 
flora  towarrls  the  Venetians.     He  ordered  that  all 
Venetians  in  his  dominions  should  be  imprisoned  and 
>  Bomanin,  vol.  I.  pp.  312-.^ii. 
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their  goods  confiscated.  The  Doge  Vitale  Michele 
Dqiiipped  a  great  Hoot,  and  went  in  comniaud  of  it  to 
attack  the  emperor's  tlominions.  Instead  Yhn  Great 
of  fighting  promptly  he  listened  to  dehi-  Council,  1172. 
sive  proposals  of  peace  made  by  Manuel.  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  took  winter  quarters  successively  at  Chios, 
Leshos,  and  Lemnos,  and  plague  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  sailors  am!  thoir  coniinanders.  In  the  spring 
of  1172  Vitale  Michole  returned  to  Venice  and  was 
murdered  by  the  populace.  The  Venetians  de- 
ferred the  election  of  a  new  Doge  for  six  mouths, 
and  during  the  inton-egnum  they  changed  the 
form  of  their  government  by  establishing  a  Great 
Council  and  entrusting  to  it  the  election  of  tho 
Doge. 

The  Groat  Council  had  four  hundred  and  eighty 
ineinbers.  Tho  central  city  of  Kivu  Alto  with  its 
suburbs  Murano  and  Giudecca  was  divided  into 
Mstiere:  ea^lix  sc-Ktiera  chose  two  electors,  and  each 
elector  chose  forty  men  to  he  eounciilors  for  one  year. 
This  method  of  selection  (with  slight  changes  in  the 
number  of  electorB")  wiis  employed  in  the  yearly 
renewals  of  the  Great  Council  till  near  the  end  of 
tho  thirteenth  century.  Tho  cfl'ect  of  it  was  that 
men  of  tho  most  distinguished  families  wore  placed 
oil  the  roll  of  tho  councillors:  in  1293  the  Council 
contained  ton  Foscari,  eltiven  Morosini,  and  eighteen 
Uontarini.  When  the  office  of  Doge  was  vacant,  tho 
Council  chose  a  few  of  its  members  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  succession.  The  chosen  electors 
(eleven  in  number  in  1172,  on  later  occasions  forty 
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or  forty-oiio)  selected  iho  man  whom  ihey  thought 
most  fit  and  presented  him  to  the  people  with  the 
words,  'This  is  your  Doge  tf  it  please  you.'  The 
people  in  all  cases  accepted  the  cnndidate,  and  thus 
the  board  of  nominators  were  the  electors  of  the 
Doge,  At  the  same  time  the  L'ouu«il  assigned  tu 
the  Dog-o  six  ministers  to  be  his  advisers  or  masters. 
The  Doges  henceforth  were  surrounded  with  more 
pomp,  ceremony,  and  magnificence  than  ever,  but  few 
of  them  uscopt  the  old  hero  Honrico  Dandolo  took 
any  considerable  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  tlic, 
republic. 

The  constlLiUiou  of  1172  placed  almost  all  tlie 
powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  four  hundred 
The  coostitu-  ami  eighty  men  belonging  to  the  rich  and 
two  of  1172.  iiuportant  families.  The  mass  of  tho 
population  had  no  control  over  them  except  that 
every  year  they  chose  a  few  electors  to  select  their 
rulers.  It  seems  certain  that  tho  common  folk 
might  havQ  gained  more  control  if'  they  ha<l  wished 
it:  thoy  must  have  fumishetl  a  large  part  of  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  manned  the  Venetian  fleets. 
We  hear  nothing  of  popular  discontent,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  acquiescence  of  tho 
Venetian  populace  in  the  rule  of  the  Great  Councal 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  class  who  furnished 
tho  councillors  were  exceedingly  just  and  competent 
governors.  Capable  men  were  needed  to  rule  the 
dependencies,  the  common  folk  gained  a  share  in 
the  profits  which  the  dependencies  sent  to  the 
capital,  and  so  they  were  content  to  be  ruled  by  a 
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few  great  famiiteB.  Soon  jift-er  the  beginning  ot  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Venetians  won  depencloncics 
which  made  them  inaBters  of  the  Levant,  and  from 
that  time  forward  power  was  more  and  more  closely 
concentrated  m  the  hands  of  a  few  skilful  rulers. 

In  the  fi>urth  Crusade.  1202-1204,  the  Venetians 
took  ven}^oance  on  the  eastoni  enipire  for  the 
wrongs  they  had  suifered  at  the  hands  Newde- 
of  MftJiiiGl  Ciiiiinenus  about  thirty  years  pendendea. 
before.  With  the  aid  of  their  allies  from  Flanders  and 
northern  France  they  captured  the  capital  city  of  the 
empire :  they  gave  a  quarter  of  the  city  and  of  the 
empire  to  a  Latin  emperor  who  was  little  better 
than  a  client  of  the  Venetian  state;  and  the  Dogo  of 
Venice  became  lord  of  a  quarter  and  half  a  quartor  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  a  qimrter  and  half  a  quarter 
of  the  eastern  empire.  The  portion  of  the  Venetians 
in  the  epotia  of  the  empire  inchided  Albania,  Eplrus, 
the  Ionian  islands,  Modon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
above  all  the  valu.ai.ile  island  of  Eubcea  or  Negropont 
The  Cyclados  wore  yiveu  to  various  Venetian  families, 
and  the  republic  soon  afterwards  purchnsod  Crete 
from  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat  Afterwards 
their  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made  chiefly  on 
the  mainland  of  Italy.  Between  1330  and  1406 
they  gained  the  district  of  TreviBO ;  between  1406 
and  1492  Padua  and  Verona;  and  soon  after  1492 
they  became  masters  of  Friuli,  Brescia,  and 
Bergamo^ 

'  The    possG^BiouE    of  Yonicie  on  the  mainland  are  thown   La 
SprunerMenkt,  AUoji  (1880).  Maps  23,  27. 
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The  Vouetians  ha<l  to  perform  a  ditlidult  task  if 
they  were  to  maintain  a  hold  on  all  their  distant 
possessions  ajjainst  Llio  attacks  and  in- 
trigues of  rapacious  rivals.  The  resources 
of  their  city  were  inadequate  for  such  a 
task,  if  they  relioii  im  force  alone:  and 
therefore  thuy  wero  led  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  their  strength  by  getting  skilful  rulers  td  make 
the  most  pratitable  iiae  of  such  strength  as  they  hatl. 
They  foarod  tho  betrayal  of  secrets  which  comes  from 
public  discussions  in  largo  bodies,  and  they  entrusted 
the  direction  of  their  policy  to  small  bodies  who 
debated  in  secret.  They  feared  the  disastrous  effects 
of  factions  or  treason  in  their  small  body  of  nobles, 
uml  they  entrusted  the  punishment  of  crime  to  the 
arbitrary  judgment  of  small  bodies  of  politicians 
ivhose  proceedings  were  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
li'hosc  most  important  decisions  were  never  recorded 
lu  writiug-,  and  were  scarcely  kno^vn  to  the  world 
even  when  they  had  been  executed. 

The  small  bodies  of  skilled  rulers  in  tho  Venetian 
republic  were  the  small  senate  of  the  Prerjadi.  the 
-^^   „     .,      Qiinvantl'i,  and  cho  Council  of  Ten.     The 

The  Venetian     ^ 

Scnateaand  Fvegadi  and  the  Qumuntia  were  active 
Courts.  -^  ^i^g  thirteenth  century;  at  the  end  of 

that  coutur}'  the  Venetians  rcmodellod  the  Great 
Council,  and  in  lUlO  they  established  the  Council  of 
'I'en.  We  shall  now  notice  in  order  the  Pregadi,  the 
Qxiamntia,  tho  remodelled  Great  Comicil,  and  the 
Council  of  Ten ;  and  wo  shall  have  occtision  to  observe 
that  in  Venetian  govemmont  a  small  board  was 
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always  more  powerful  than  a  large  one,  so  that  of  all 
tho  govoraing  agencies  the  Great  Council  .was  tho 
least  active. 

The  origin  and  [irogresa  of  the  small  senate  of  tho 
Pregadi  is  shrouded  in  obscimty.  The  early  Dogos 
were  accustomed,  on  important  occasions, 
to  take  tho  a^lvicc  of  a  body  of  friends 
whom  they  requested  (preffaron)  to  give  them  counsel ; 
for  example,  when  Pietro  Orseolo,  in  1000.  prepared 
his  great  expedition  against  the  Narentani  Skvi,  ho 
was  '  suorum  coasilio  munitus/ '  The  small  senate 
of  the  Pregadi  took  a  definite  shape  in  the  time  of 
the  Doge  Jacopo  Tiepolo  (1229-12-19).  It  consisted 
originally  of  sixty  uien  chosen  by  tho  Great  Council 
to  serve  for  a  year;  it  appointed  some  great  officers, 
and  had  the  power  of  inaking  treaties.  The  senate 
of  the  Pregadi  was,  from  its  first  foundation,  more 
powerful  than  the  Oreat  Council,  and  continued  to 
be  so  as  late  as  the  year  1630 ;  °  but  it  was  leas  power- 
ful than  the  smaller  and  more  secret  bodies,  the 
Quarantia  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  its  real  inlluence  in  tho  state 
was  diminished  when  the  number  of  its  members  was 
largely  increased. 

The  Quarantia  rose,  after  the  Pregadi,  to  be  tho 
first  of  all  powers  in  tlie  Venetian  republic.    This 
small  council  of  forty  was  established  in  Tts 
tho  roignof  Orio  Mastroperio  (1178-1192).  Q^**^"*- 
Its  original  business  was  to  decide  what  proposals 

^  Joh.  Piac,  ed.  Montioolo,  p.  166. 

^  Hopf,  in  Rauinet'a  ffwfor.  Tasckcnbvck,  1865,  p.  4.'!. 
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should  be  submitted  for  a  vote  to  the  Great  Council. 
It  came  .witliin  a  few  years  to  bo  the  chief  advisory 
budy  ill  the  state;  for  example,  in  1201  the  Doge 
Heurico  Dandolo  went  to  the  Quaraiitia  first  of  all 
for  advice  about  his  answer  to  the  envoys  of  the 
Cruaaders.^  The  Prej^adi,  when  they  were  definitely 
ostabUshed  ('12'29-I24i9),  took  over  from  the  Qnarnntia 
tho  duty  of  advising  the  Doge ;  but  the  Qaarantia  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  a  powerful  court  of  criminal  justice.' 
After  the  Pregadi  and  tho  (^uarantia  were  firmly 
Bstahliflhod,  the  nobles,  in  1297,  altered  the  constitu- 
_  tion  of  the  Great  Council:   the  change 

The  dosing  .  ,  i  f 

of  the  Great     thOH  made  IS  spoken  of  by  modorn  his- 

Council,  1297-  toriaus  as  tho  closing  of  tho  Great  Council. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  right  of  choosing  the  council- 
lors should  no  Eonger  rest  with  electors  elected  by  the 
sestiere,  but  should  be  transferred  to  tho  Quarantio. 
The  members  of  the  Quarantia  were  appomted  every 
year  by  tho  Great  Council  with  procedure  very  like 
that  which  was  employed  iu  the  election  of  a  Doge, 
and  thus  the  Great  Council  chose  the  men  who  chose 
the  councilhjrs.  The  result  was  that  no  new  connciUors 
were  chosen  except  sons  and  relatiuiis  of  existing 
councillors,  and  the  Great  Council  within  a  few  years 
after  tho  closing,  in  1297,  was  composed  esclusivoly 
uf  tho  members  of  conciliar  families,  as  the  Roman 
senate  in  tho  time  of  the  Gracchi  consisted  of  tb© 
members  of  the  cjiirule  families;"  but  1  do  not  know 

^  Ruiiiu^nin,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISJ,  from  Villcliariloum. 
»  Horatii)  Hrowii,  ilui.  Skalck,  p.  115. 

'■>  Kotnanin,  vol.  U.  pp.   341-31)3;    Huratio  brown,  Venice:  an 
IliMnrifat  fU'etch  oj'tka  HcpiAlir,  p.  1(J3. 
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that  ia  the  Middle  Ages  they  ever  abused  their  high 
position.  The  Great,  Council  in  every  year  elected 
the  aeletitors  of  the  small  councils,  but  did  not,  other- 
wise take  part  ia  the  most  important  businesis  of  the 
state. 

For  occasions  of  great  danger  to  the  stnto,  when 
Goraijlote  secrecy  and  rapid  decision  was  needed,  the 
Quarantia  was  an  inofttcient  body  because  The  council 
its  membors  were  too  many.  In  1310,  on  o^"^*'*- 
the  occasion  of  the  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Bajamonte 
Tiepolo,  aU  its  most  important  functions  were  handed 
over  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  This  famous  council  had 
really  seventeen  members:  the  Ten,  from  whom  it 
took  its  name,  were  elected  in  the  Great  Council; 
the  other  seven  were  the  Dog-o  and  his  six  Ministers.' 
The  original  function  of  the  Ten  was  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  state;  and  for  the  performance  of 
this  function  they  had  the  power  to  inflict  secret  and 
arbitrary  punishment  without  limitation.  Any  body 
of  men  having  such  a  function  and  such  power  is  a 
Comity  du  Salut  PubHc,  and  is  certain  to  control  all 
other  bodies  or  persons  in  the  direction  of  all  parts 
of  government  and  policy:  and  so  it  was  with  the 
Council  of  Ten.  Ambassadors  publicly  received  their 
instructions  from  the  senate  of  the  Pregadi ;  but  they 
also  reported  separately  to  the  Ten,  and  received  from 
I  them  secret  instructions  which  were  sometimes  in 

I  contradiction  to  the  public  instructions  of  the  senate,^ 

I  In  1355  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  was  tried  for  con- 


'  Hnratio  Browii,  flht.  Sketch,  pp.  177,  178. 
-  Horatio  Bi-owu,  Bhr.  SkcU-k,  p.  1*2. 
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KpirAcy  au<l  treason  by  tho  Ten:  after  a  careful  and 
deliberiLte  investigation  he  was  condemned  and  was 
executed  the  same  ereniug.^  On  some  great  emer- 
gencies the  Council  of  Ten  became  even  more  terrible 
than  it  ordinarily  was  by  handing  over  the  whole  of 
it.s  powers  to  three  of  its  members  known  as  the 
Three  Inquisitors.  The  proceedings  of  the  Inq^uisitors 
were  designedly  kept  extremely  secret,  nud  for  this 
reason  our  infoxmalion  about  them  is  most  imperfect. 
Wc  know  for  certain  that  the  Ten  delegated  all  their 
pQwora  to  Three  Inquisitora  of  State  in  1530;  and  i% 
h  probable  that  ou  some  occasions  in  the  Middle  Ages 
they  had  ndopted  a  similar  measure  of  precaution.* 

The  power  of  Venice  reached  a  groat  height  when 
Dandolo  took  ConsLantLnoplo.  In  1263,  whoii  tho 
The  cnitnina-  ^^tni  Emperor  of  the  East  was  expelled 
tion  and  and  the  Greek   Michael  Palaeologus  took 

power  of  ^s  place,  it  perhaps  suffered  a  slight 
Venice.  diminution:  from  that  time  for  about  a 

century  it  remained  stationary.  The  rapid  decline  of 
Venice  belongs  to  the  century  from  1450  to  1550: 
the  events  that  marked  it  were  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  the  diseovorios  of 
America  and  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  tho  League 
of  Cambray,  and  in  1530  tho  supremacy  of  the  Houbo 
of  Hapsburg  in  northern  Italy.  The  constitution  of 
Venice  was  dually  settled  in  1335;  and  from  that 
time  it  was  never  matcriidly  alterod  till  1797,  when 
the  oity  was  conquered  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
by  him  transferred  to  Austria, 

'  a.  Brown,  Hist.  Sketch,  p,  '205.        '  lOitt.,  p.  401;  Hopf,  p.  87. 
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The  cities  on  the  Italian  mainland  held  their  own 

all  through  the  Middle  A^es  because  no  great  power 

had  a  footing  in  the  peninsula.    The  reign 

of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Grermany  was  fatal   dties  on  Uie 

to  them,  because  he  had  an  Italian  base  niainia^d, 

152Z-1530. 
of  operations  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  acquisition  of  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 

for  Aragon,  in  1503,  placed  a  great  power  within 

striking  distance  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  led  to  their 

subjugation  in  the  same  way  as  the  passage  of  Mount 

(Eta  by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  in  338  B.C.,  led  to  the 

subjugation  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

NATIONS   IN  THEIR  FINAL   ADVANCE   FROM   UNION 
TO   UNITY :    DESPOTIC   GOVERNMENTS 

We  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  that 
England,  Castile,  and  the  French  king's  demesne 
were  formed  through  the  union  of  small  rural  com- 
munities, and  all  of  them  had  in  the  fourteenth 
century  attained  such  a  degree  of  coherence  as  to  be 
capable  of  establishing  and  maintaining  moderately 
constant  forms  of  government.  They  suffered,  how- 
ever, in  that  century  from  inconveniences  and 
disorders  which  arose  mainly  from  two  causes. 
Firstly,  Castile  and  the  French  demesne  had  not  in 
some  directions  extended  to  boundaries  likely  to  be 
permanent,  and  were  therefore  often  engaged  in  wars 
upon  their  frontiers.  Secondly,  England,  Castile, 
and  the  French  demesne  were  all  alike  in  having 
union  but  not  unity,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
from  time  to  time  torn  asunder  by  civil  wars.  We 
have  now  to  observe  how  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  bad  boundaries  and  from  want  of  unity  were 
remedied  to  such  an  extent  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. 
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In  the  Spanish  peninsula  tho  sopArate  and  in- 
dependent existence  of  four  Chnstinn  states  and  a 
Mohammedan  principality  was  a  source  ,,. 
of  constant  disquiet,  because  it  lod  to  Extension  to 
frontier  wars.  It  had  to  be  endured  in  boundaries: 
the  Middle  Ages,  because  the  populations  spain- 
of  the  Christian  states  were  unlike,  and  insisted  on 
remaining  politically  separate.  Tn  course  of  time, 
the  peoples  of  Castile,  Aragon.  and  Navarre  became 
more  similar  through  ncighbnnrhoodaud  intercourse; 
and  in  tho  days  of  Ferdinand  the  Catliolic  union 
of  the  three  states  became  practicable.  Castile  and 
Aragon  were  united  by  marriago  of  their  sovereigns; 
Navarre  was  added  to  the  others  by  conquest.  A 
war  which  lasted  from  1481  to  1492  enabled  the 
kingdoan  of  Castile  to  acquire  tho  Moorish  territory  of 
Granatta.  Portugal  retained  its  independence,  but  the 
results  were  not  .serious,  because  the  I'ortugiiese  were 
a  people  of  small  force  compared  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  had  turned  their  attention  from  the  land  to  the 
sea.  By  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in 
151(3,  tho  Spanish  kingdom  had  gained  a  good 
boundary,  including  an  area  naturally  marked  out  for 
union  if  not  for  unity  by  geographical  liraitB  and 
political  necessity. 

In    tho  early   part   of  the   fifteenth    century   the 
Frentih  demesne  had  no  boundaries  traced  out  by 

nature  or  by  distinctions  of  race.    The 

France- 
neighbourhood   to   the  demesne   of   in- 
dependent states,  such  as  Burgundy  and  Armagnac, 
led  to  disastrous  results.     The  troubles  from  this 
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source  were  remedied  by  the  annexation  of  large 
districts  to  tho  demesne,  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
direct  nuthority  of  tho  king's  govornment  over  all 
populations  of  decidedly  French  character.  On  the 
eaat  sidoof  Franco  there  was  a  frinsjeoF  peoples  partly 
French  and  partly  Flemish  or  Gerniau,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  aay  that  on  that  side  any  natm-al  boundary 
of  tho  kingdom  had  been  unmistakably  tracod  by 
racial  distinctions  or  by  history.  Tho  limits,  however, 
of  French  territory  towards  the  east,  as  they  stood  at 
tho  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  were  good 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  since  they  did  not 
exchide  any  decidedly  French  eloraont,  nor  include 
auy  that  was  decidedly  not  French.  On  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  tho  French  dominions  did  not  reach 
their  natural  boundary  till  1659,  whon  Spain  sur- 
rendered the  county  of  RoussiUon  on  tho  north  aide 
of  the  mountains. 

In  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  tho  progress  of  a 
people  towards  unity  is  effected  mainly  through  the 
silent  and  unseen  influence  of  social  and 
Progress  commercial  intercous'se,  which  promotes 
friendliness  and  a  good  understanding 
among  individuals.  But  the  operation  of 
this  mighty  influence  may  be  aided  or  hi^idoi-od  by 
the  action  of  any  forces — social,  intellectual,  religious, 
economical,  or  political — which  produce  now  habits, 
thoughts,  or  desires  in  the  population,  or  introduoc 
modi6catious  in  the  form  of  government,  In  the 
early  centuries  of  the  period  which  we  call  modern 
many  new  forces  came  into  activity,  and  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  observe  how  they  afltjcted  the  aations  in 

their  progress  towards  iinUy. 

The    new    forces    which    acted    on    mankind    in 

western  Europe  from  the  tifteenth  century  to  the 

seventeenth,   were    so   diverse  and   were   „      . 

'  _       _  New  forces 

joined  together  in  so  many  comhinationSj  inthemodtaTi 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  student  of  ^^"° 
history  to  imagine  that  he  understands  the  whole  of 
their  operations  and  results.  There  were,  however, 
some  forces  of  greater  moment  and  efficacy  than  the 
rest;  and  these  more  ofFectivo  forces  were  derived 
from  four  chief  origins.  Among  these  four  origins 
the  three  which  sent  forth  forces  which  conspicuously 
modified  the  advance  of  nations  towards  unity  were 
these: — Firstly,  the  frequency  of  internat.ional  wars; 
secondly,  geographical  discoveries ;  thirdly,  the  con- 
flict of  religious  dogmas  and  plans  of  Chureh  j^uvern- 
ment  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  fourth 
origin  of  new  forces  produced  activities  no  less  potent, 
but  they  did  not  so  conspicuously  or  directly  aftecl 
tho  nations  in  regard  to  their  progress  towards  unity. 
Thi.-^  fourth  origin  was  the  regeneration  of  intellect  in 
the  west,  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  inquiries  sug- 
gested mainly  by  tho  study  of  ancient  Greek  literature. 
In  some  countries  the  action  of  the  new  forces 
tended  directly  to  strengthen  tho  kingly  power;  in 
that  case,  they  increased  his  control  over  „  „,.  ^ 
discontented  localitiesj  and  so  helped  results  of  the 
the  population  to  become  more  united.  "'"'"  °^^' 
In  other  countries  thoy  produced  terrible  disunion 
and  civil  war.     In  these  cases,  in  order  to  restore 
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In  Spain. 


[10000,  stroii{(  kingly  power  was  ueeded  as  a  remedy. 
Again,  in  soino  outlying  countries,  as  Sweden,  it 
happonmi  that  nono  of  tlio  now  forces  produced  great 
dirofit  results;  but  these  countries,  when  the  other 
countries  were  ruled  by  strong  kings,  were  cotupelled 
t^)  follow  suil.leat  they  should  bo  left  without  a  loader 
in  t.lio  (:nnftict.of  the  nxitionsand  the  general  soramble 
for  territorial  aggrandisement.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
tho  final  result  of  tho  action  of  the  new  forces  was  an 
incroaso  of  kingly  authority. 

Tho  forces  %vliicli  allbcted  the  course  of  politics  in 
Spain  wore  intornabioual  wars,  the  discovery  of  the 
Now  World,  and  fiimitical  devotion  to 
religious  dogma:  intclloctunl  activity  did 
not  ponotrato  into  the  peninsula.  Tho  first  considcr- 
ublo  wars  of  the  Spaniiirds  in  tho  time  of  Fwdinand 
the  Catholic  wore  undyrtjikou  for  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  of  Naple.';,  and  of  Moorish  territory  in  Africa. 
The  otToct  of  these  wars  was  t,o  slrenglhon  the  king. 
At  the  end  of  each  war  somu  of  tho  soldiers  wei"e  not 
diabandod,  but  wore  formed  into  a  small  standing 
army,  faithful  to  tho  kingj  whose  ancostoi-s  had  com- 
manded in  the  wars  of  past  centuries  against  the 
Moors.  At  the  end  of  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
Fonlinand  most  prudently  disnilssod  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  to  ]>rivate  life,  fearing  he 
might  bo  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 
array. 

The  discovery  of  Americfl  strengthened  the  king's 
power  in  two  ways.  It  divorterl  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards  from  internal  politics,  and  a  very  large 
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proportion  of  thopreoious  motols  obtained  m  America 
was  pourecl  Into  the  royal  treasury.  Tlie  king 
racsived  a  fifth  part  of  tho  gold  and  silver  brought 
froTti  America:  the  other  four-tifths  went  to  privato 
Spanish  adventurers,  but.  they  had  to  pay  the  cost  ol' 
^ettin^  the  metal  and  of  bring-ing  it  to  Spain.  The 
stream,  howovor,  of  tho  precious  metals  into  Spain 
did  not  cause  tho  establishment  of  de^spotic  power ; 
that  vms  already  established  in  lfi22,  before  the 
stream  bej^an  to  flow  abundantly. 

The  prevalence  of  religious  fanaticism  in  Europe 
tended  in  Spain  entirely  to  tho  iucreiise  of  tho  king's 
power.  The  Spaniards  woro  fanatics  for  the  same 
dogmas  as  the  king  enforced.  The  Inquisition  w.is 
introduced  in  its  now  and  more  cft'cctlve  form  into 
the  realm  of  the  Catholic  kings  early  in  their  roign; 
its  judg'es  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  in  their 
jiidgincnta  they  paid  attention  to  his  wisliey, 

Tho  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Cortes  in 
Castile,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  other  Spanish  king- 
doms, was  brought  about  in  1522  through  The  fail  of 
discord  among  the  estates  and  by  inter-  **■*  ^°^*^- 
vention  of  the  king's  standing  anny.  The  Spanish 
kings  in  the  second  decade  of  tho  sixteenth  century 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  Cortes  to  the  imposition 
of  taxes  which  brought  in  a  mvcniic  far  Ini-gor  thnn 
was  usual  in  kingdoms   of  that   ago.'      In   1522    a 

'  Camhridgf  Afodtrn  liUtory,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  S58,  Tbo  reveniio 
was  leokoned  io  marai^dt*.  A  vtarnvttii  vtas  u<it  a  cuiii  Lnt  .■» 
unit  for  c;iuula.tiDii  :  37^  ntararedifi  iiiiiiJe  n  guld.  cLucat,  ur  Bxceleiite 
rle  GraiiadA.  The  revenue  in  1516  waa  *»00  iiulUimii  of  TnaramdM, 
etftin]  to  about  1,600,000  g(i\A  HimntB.     The  gnlcl  rlucntanf  thin  date 
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meeting  of  the  Cortes  was  held  at  the  city  of  Com- 
postella  in  remote  Galicia.  It  wns  ill  attended, 
botJi  from  the  distance  and  from,  tlie  refusal  of 
many  cities  to  send  deputies ;  but  it  made  a  new 
grant  of  money.  Tlia  cities  of  Castile  rose  in  revolt, 
and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the  nobles,  for  a  time 
gained  remarkable  successes;  but,  wlien  they  re- 
quested that  the  nobility  might  be  taxed,  thoy  were 
deserted  by  their  recent  allies,  and  were  oTerpowored 
by  the  king's  army.  Similar  risings  took  place  in 
other  Spanish  kingdoms  with  liko  results,  and  by 
the  end  of  1522  despotic  kingly  rule  was  established 
throughout  the  peninsula. 

The  populations  of  different  Spanish  kingdoms 
and  provinces  were  too  diasimilnr  in  character  and 
Unity  never  'li^tory,  and  too  mucb  separated  by  physl- 
Miaitifld  ja  cal  barriers,  to  bs  perfectly  united  by  mere 
^^°'  kingly  rule.     All  tbrough  the  centuries 

we  disceni  tbeir  antagonisms,  and  it  was  no  longer 
ago  titan  the  years  of  trouble  after  the  deposition 
of  Queen  Isabella  in  IHGH  that  wo  saw  parts  of  the 
country  attempt  to  set  themselves  up  as  independent 
republics. 

In  the  neighbouring  country  of  Franco  the  new- 
forces  which  most  aff'ected  the  course  of  events  were 
intcruational  wars  and  rDligiouH  discords. 
In  tho  war  which  Heiirv  the  Fifth,  of 
Kngland  carried  across  the  Channel,  France  suft'ered 

in  th«  British  Museum  weigh  B3  gruns  each,  and  only  a  1111)617- 
Htth  part,  is  ftlloy,  A  modern  aoveruign  oantnins  113  gmine  ol 
l»flte  golil.  Uen^o  tlio  Spaniiih  revenue  of  l.mjl»,"Xll*  diicatH  con- 
wned  about  the  same  amount  of  gold  u  700, OOn  aovoruiguE. 
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from  disaster,  defeat,  devastAtion  and  terrible  disuniou. 
Ab  a  remody  for  some  of  thoir  hideous  woes,  nnd  as 
&  precautiou  against  tlieir  recuiTOUce,  the  French 
peojile  strengthened  the  king's  authority,  Charles 
tho  Sovonth  was  permiUod  to  keep  a  standing  army ; 
Louis  the  Eleventh  overpowered  or  outwitted  moat 
of  the  other  princes  who  ruled  in  France,  and  at 
the  death  of  Louis  a  strong  kingly  government  had 
been  established.  Much,  howover,  of  the  strength  of 
the  kini^ship  was  frittered  away  by  the  next  throe 
kings  in  futile  invasions  of  Italy  ;  and  in  1560,  when 
religious  discord  broke  out,  there  was  no  govoruinont 
capable  of  controlling  the  rival  sects  and  factions. 
The  country  sutforod  untold  miseries  in  civil  wars 
only  interrupted  by  intervals  of  respite,  till  in  1595 
Henry  the  Fourth  became  king  over  the  whole  land. 
A  strong  monarchy,  welcomed  by  all  as  a  salvation 
from  discord,  and  afterwards  increjused  in  strength 
to  be  an  instrument  of  foreign  conquest,  attained  its 
greatest  power  in,  the  timoa  of  Richelieu  and  Lonis 
the  Fourteenth.  Yet  this  strong  rule  of  the  kings 
was  not  strong  enough  to  make  France  united; 
and  the  urgent  need  for  making  it  strojigor  wns 
iraprcssed  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people  in  1789 
when  the  king  was  unable  to  impose  taxes  on  the 
privileged  orders, 

The  great  aggrossivo  war  waged  by  Henry  the  Fifth 
of  England  prnduccd  nearly  the  same  results  in  his 
own     country    as    in     that     which     he 
attacked.       tnglish    noblos    made    con- 
tracts with  the  king  that,  in  i-cturu  for  payment  in 
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money,  they  would  enb'at,  maintain,  and  command 
bauds  of  warriors  in  kis  foreign  cumi»ugns.  At  fcho 
end  of  ttQ  war  and  the  return  of  tb.e  army  to 
England,  the  votoraus  formotl  private  armies  of 
retainers  under  the  nolilos  who  had  engaged  their 
services.  The  presence  of  those  private  armies 
caused  the  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  which  served 
well  for  blood-letUuj,'  but  for  no  other  good  purpose, 
Wheu  the  nobles  were  killed  off  and  the  ranks  of 
the  soLdiers  were  tliinned,  the  English  people  wero 
glad  to  live  under  the  strong  kingly  rule  of  Henry 
the  Sevemh  because  it  protected  them  from  ueed- 
less  civil  wars.  The  Reformation  of  the  Church  wasi 
begun  in  Eiigl]iud  with  a  clxaiigo  of  govemmenfej 
but  CO  change  of  dogma.  The  king  took  into  hia' 
own  hands  all  tho  Papal  power,  and  reigned  in 
England  both  as  Pope  and  King :  he  also  seized  all 
the  Viist  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  The  Reforma- 
tion in  this  phase  did  nothing  but  directly  strengthen 
the  Iting's  power.  It  entered  a  new  phase  with  the 
Pilgrimflge  of  Grace,  a  rebellion  against  the  king's 
dealings  with  clerical  property.  Ere  long  discords 
about  doctrine  became  rife,  and  then  strong  kingly 
power  was  needed  more  than  ever  as  a  preventive 
nf  civil  strife.  Poril  of  international  war  completed 
tho  work  of  strengthening  the  king's  authority.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  one  sole  ruler  was  needed  as  never 
before  or  since.  Despotic  power  reached  its  greatest 
height  in  tho  yoar  of  tho  Spanish  Armada,  But 
when  the  great  fleet  had  been  wrecked,  we  can  seo 
that  tho  despotic  power  had  done  its  work,  and  that 
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Bogland  had  attained  to  unity.  There  might  after- 
warda  bo  a  civil  war  to  settle  how  the  united  nation 
should  be  governed  ;  but  it  was  henceforth  incouceiv- 
abJo  that  any  part  of  the  country  would  consent  to 
divide  itself  from  the  rest  and  have  a  separate 
government  of  its  own. 

We  have  now  observed  in  some  detail  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  new  forces  in  the  early  part  of 
modem  history  afllected  three  of  the  Recapttuia- 
growing  nations.  For  convenience  I  "">"■ 
may  be  permitted  to  state  inore  briefly  the  results 
of  our  observation.  In  Spain  all  the  forces  directly 
strengthened  the  king,  but  could  not  produce  unity. 
In  England  a  change  in  Church  government  increased 
the  king's  power;  intomational  wars  and  conflicting 
creeds  produced  perils  or  disasters  for  which  despotic 
power  was  an  artificial  pre\'entivo  or  remedy;  hut 
the  English  wore  from  tlie  beginning  more  horao- 
geneous  than  the  peoples  of  the  Continent,  and  by 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  thoy  were  a  well-lcnit 
nation.  In  France  both  wars  and  religious  dissension 
produced  such  deadly  iutenial  strife  that  the  people 
were  glad  to  be  despotically  governed ;  but  the  des- 
potic government  of  their  ancient  raoc>  of  kings  was 
never  able  to  bring  to  unity  the  heterogeneous 
oleiiienta  of  the  population. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  examine  how 

thi-ee  nations  nwule  progress  towards  unity.   saWgcis  of 

It    cannot  therefore   be   concluded    till   the  rest  oi 
,  ,  111  th«  cbap'ter. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  how  unity  ui 

France  was  an    outcome    of   the  furious   internal 
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conflicts  of  the  Great  Kevolution,  and  of  the  military 
patriotism  and  yearning  for  dominion  to  which  it 
led.  But  before  this  task  is  essayed,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  great  a  contrast  existed 
between  the  conditions  of  homogeneous  Kngland 
and  heterogeneous  Franco  in  the  days  of  kingly 
despotic  governmout. 

France  and  England,  in  the  times  when  their 
governments  were  most  nearly  monarchic,  were 
„  _,  sharply  contrasted  in  their  structure. 
ofFrance  EnghiuU  was  united,  France  was  not, 
andEttgSan.1.  .j,^^  riiftbrenco   did   not  show  itself  in 

their  central  governments.  The  arbitrary  courts  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Privy  Council  had  their 
analogues  in  France:  SuUy,  Richuliuu,  Colbert  had 
influence  of  the  same  kind  as  Burloighj  Salisbm-y,  and 
Stratford  ;  the  imprisonment  of  the  Five  Knights  by 
the  king's  order  ran  parallel  with  the  French  practice 
of  issuing  iettres  de  cachet.  But  in  local  governmout 
and  the  structure  of  rural  society  the  two  countries 
were  entirely  unlike.  England  had  tho  rural 
institutions  of  a  united  nation;  Franco  had  the 
provincial  administration  of  a  heterogeneous  empire. 
In  England  the  old  farailios  of  ambitious  carls 
and  princes  of  the  blood  had  been  extinguished  in 
-ru  D    .■ ,.    tt'Q  Wars   of  the  Two  Ro*es,  or  under 

rne  cnglisn 

nobles  and  the  Stem  repression  of  tho  early  Tudor 
^      ■  sovereigns.      New    houses,    hitherto    of 

humbler  station,  wcro  raised  to  affluence  and  power 
mainly  by  two  causes.  Tho  Tudor  kings  prefen«cl 
to  choose  their  ministers  from  among  the  gentry 
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)-at!iBr  tliau  fruiu  the  nobloa,  aud  Huury  tliu  Eighth 
rewarded  his  sorvants  with  grjiuts  of  abbey-lauds 
and  with  placus  in  tho  House  of  Peers.  Tbus  was 
foimded  a  Dew  nobility,  faithful  to  the  king  and 
the  couuti-y.  In  the  same  way  the  gentry  and  the 
chief  citizens  grew  in  importance.  Some  gained 
Ly  grant  or  purchase  a  slice  of  the  confiscated 
estate  of  an  extinct  baronial  house  or  an  abbey ; 
some  grew  rich  by  commerce  or  privateering 
on  the  Spanish  Main.  Tho  now  nobles  and 
gentry  lived  on  their  estates  in  the  country 
among  their  tenants  and  labourers,  and  to  their 
care  was  entrusted  the  whole  work  of  local  govorn- 
ment. 

The  revival  and  improvement  of  old  local  institu- 
tions in  England  was  begun  by  Henry  the  Eig'hth 
in  small  nreas  when  he  set  up  a  parish  gno^ush 
organisation  with  constftbles,  and  entrusted  local 
jurisdiction  in  small  matters  to  Justices 
of  the  Peace  selected  among  the  local  gentry.  Mary 
Tudor  extended  a  like  method  of  government  over 
lai^er  areas  when  she  instituted  Lieutenants  of 
Counties.  England  had  no  standing  army :  the  only 
armed  force  was  tho  militia  of  the  counties  under 
the  command  of  tlieir  Lieutenants.  The  Lieutenant 
of  a  county  was  always  one  of  its  greatest  landowners  : 
and  thus  great  local  landowners  were  the  only 
generals,  and  untrained  farmers  and  labourers  were 
the  only  soldiers,  on  whom  Elizabeth  could  rely 
for  such  enterprises  aa  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern    earls,   or   resistance    to 
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Spanish  troops  in  case  thoy  should  bo  landed  Itou 
tlio  Armada. 

In  France  till  tlie  tiine  of  Louis  th«  Eleventh 

many  iRrgd  diBtricts    were    ruled   by  independent 

The  French     princos.     During  the  wiirs  of  roligion  the 

noWcssc.        whole  aouth-west  of  the  country  was  at 

Ciinea    an    independent    state    ruled   by  Huguenot 

noblomen.      After    the  religious   strife  ended,  the 

existence  of  these  districtB  or  provinces  c-herishjrig 

memories  of  iudepondence  was  cert^un  to  lead  to 

trouble  if  the  provinces  i'uU  under  the  iuSuence  of 

ambitious  nobles,    The  old  families  of  independent 

(ief-owners    had    all   died  out  or  been  merged  by 

marriag;©    in    the  royal  family  before  the  time  of 

Henry   the  Fourth:  even  among  the  branches  of 

the  royal  fuiiiily  none  gave  much  trouble  after  his 

rcigu  except  the  house  of  Coudc;.    liut  the  favourites, 

the  ministers,  and  the  generals  tinder  the  kings  both 

of  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  d}'na8ties,  were  enriched 

with  great  estateti  of  laud  and  founded  now  families 

of  great   nobles.      The    kings    and    their   ministers 

dreaded  the  intlueuce  these  families  might  gain  if 

they  lived  in  the  country:  Kichelieu,  and  after  him 

Louis  QuatorzCj  tempted  them  to  desert  their  estates 

and  migrate  to  Paris  to  adorn  the  court.    They  and 

the  wealthy  prelates  who  joined  in  their  migration 

paid  no  direct  taxes  til!  the  eighteenth  century,  and 

then  oidy  the  trivial  viiigH^me.  Tlie  nobles  and  clergy 

owned  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  soil  in  Franc©. 

The  wealthiest  members  of  these  classes  lived  as 

absentee  landlords,  and  drew  trom    their    tonante 
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niiii  peasimtry  an  uniiBually  large  proportion  of  the 
produce.  The  lesser  uoUes,  however,  lived  on  their 
estates,  and  in  spite  of  many  oppressive  dues  and 
customs  wero  never  regarded  by  the  peasantry  wiih 
the  same  detestation  as  their  wealthier  brethren. 

As  the  French  king's  dojninioiis  had  been  from 
the  begiuning,  and  still  were,  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous elements,  they  needed  to  be 
governed  by  provincial  administrators  provincial 
solely  responsible  to  the  king,  and  to  ^o"*"™"*- 
have  distinct  oflicers  for  civil  rule  and  fur  military 
command.  The  early  kings  set  up  ballHs  and 
s^n^ckmix,  intendinj^  to  keep  them  as  their  own 
obedient  servants ;  but  these  officers,  and  others  after 
them  who  bore  different  titles,  wore  alio  to  ^ct 
military  power  in  addition  to  civil  authority,  and 
were  almost  as  insubordiaatc  as  the  other  nobles. 
When,  however,  the  king  had  a  standing  army  com- 
manded hy  professional  generftls,  he  was  able  to  keep  a 
staff  of  purely  civilian  provincial  adiuinistrators  solely 
obedient  to  him  and  his  council.  The  new  provincial 
rulers  were  the  Intendants.  A  few  of  those  officors  were 
appointed  by  Richelieu,  in  spite  of  angry  opposition 
from  local  parlemeiis  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
local  jurisdiction:  in  theeighteenth  century  there  was 
an  Intendant  in  every  province.'  The  Intendnnta  were 
always  men  of  bumble  origin,  and  wore  disniissihle 
at  a  moment's  notice;  but  in  their  provinces  they 
■controlled  ever}'  detail  of  administration.    In  their 
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oi>inplctc  submission  to  headquarters,  and  iu  ihtilr 
local  supremacy,  thoy  boar  a  close  rosemblanCie  tu  the 
PriesidcB  aad  CoiTecturua  wbu  rulcjd  provbcea  in  the 
Unman  Empire,  and  to  the  Commissioners  aud  Magis- 
trates of  districts  in  our  Inriian  dominions.  Local 
government  in  France  wsia  conducted  by  clerks  in 
bureaiix,  as  it  usually  is  in  a  heterogeneous  empire. 

The  orders  who  paid  no  direct  taxes  were  the 
nobles,  the  clerg^y,  and  the  judgaa  in  t-be  thirteea 
Exemptions  ptirlevinis.  The  judges  received  only  a 
from  taxes,  small  sahirj'.  Suitors  made  presents  to 
the  judges  before  the  hearing  of  their  cases;  these 
presents  were  put  in  a  pool,  and  divided  among  the 
judges.  A  judge  miule  a  comfortable  gi'oss  income 
of  about  twenty  thousand  francs  or  laore;^  but  he 
had  to  get  his  admission  to  the  bench  by  mheriiance 
or  purchase  from  an  outgoing  judge,  and  he  paid  the 
Grown  ft  reut  called  -pn-idnUf,  for  tho  enjoyment  of  his 
office:  the  rent  was  roughly  about  one-sisth  of  his 
takings.  The  judges  were  honourably  distinguished 
from  the  nobles,  because  they  had  work  to  do,  and 
they  did  it ;  but  as  they  were  exempt  from  direct 
tiixes,  they  could  not  wish  that  exemptions  should  hf 
abolished. 

The  rarlement  of  Paris,  as  we  have  noticed,  was 
entrusted  in  tho  fifteenth  century  with  the  duty  of 
PAiitment  registering  new  laws.  Duruig  the  wars  of 
de  Paris.  religion,  tho  States-general  fell  into  com- 
plete disrepute.     Al"tor  tho   murder  of  Henry  the 
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Fourth,  tho  Parlenient.  usurped  the  duties  of  a 
supreme  council  of  the  realm.  Four  years  later,  the 
States- general  met  for  the  last  time  for  a  century  and 
three- quarto I's,  and  the  ParEomont  gained  n  stronger 
control  over  legislation  than  the  States-gcnerfil  had 
ever  enjoyed.  Its  control  could  not  be  exercised  in 
the  days  of  Richelieu  and  Lonis  Quatorzo;  hut  in 
tho  eighteenth  century,  when  the  yvaik  kings  were 
managed  by  their  courtiers,  it  was  a  recognised  prin- 
ciple that  the  Parlement  had  a  veto  on  legislation. 

Dismiion  in  France  was  not  removed  imder  the 
rule  of  the  king  and  tho  inteudants,  but  it  changed 

its  character.    Government  by  omnipotent 
■    •>  1  ...        Obstacles 

civu  servants  put  an  end  to  animosities  ^^  ^^^^ 

between  provinces;    even  the  Germans  of  removed  by 

revolution. 
Alsace  were  turned  into  loyal  i'renchmen 

by  a  century  of  pateiTial  administration,  But  the 
migration  of  the  great  nobles  to  Paris  cut  them  off  from 
neighbourly  intercourse  with  tlie  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion which  lived  upon  tho  land,  and  their  privileges 
osposod  thorn  to  well-deserved  dislike.  But  tho 
isolated  position  of  the  privileged  orders  was  the  only 
obataclo  to  unity:  between  the  unprivileged  classes, 
as  tho  townsmen  and  country- folk,  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourae  was  fairly  active,  and  there  were 
no  angry  feelings,  The  Revolution  removed  the 
obstacle  to  unity  by  putting  an  end  to  privileges,  and 
driving  most  of  the  nobles  into  exile ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  opening  the  way  to  ostonded  conijuosts,  it 
provided  all  Frenchmen  with  a  now  stimulus  to 
combined  exertions. 
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The  exemptions  from  taxatiou  not  only  killed  the 

peasiintry  I13'  ffirnino,  but  iiiaiIo  tho  king  unable  to  pay 

for  the  work  of  government.    The  king 

beginning  of    ^^^^^  If^-^B  to  tas  the  privileged  orders, 

the  French      ijat    the   Tarlement    refused    to    register 

Revolution.         ,  T .     .  I 

them-  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
tho  obvious  duly  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  eseinp- 
tiona — namely,  the  king  and  the  commoa  pouple — to 
make  an  alliance  and  to  enforce  their  abolition.  The 
ftllianco  was  made  whoa  tho  kmg  aummouod  the 
States-general  to  nioet  at  Versailles.  On  May  the 
4th,  1789,  the  assembly  came  together;  on  June  the 
20th,  the  king  broke  hia  alliance  with  the  common 
people  by  excluding  thoir  deputies  from  their  place 
of  assembly.  Henceforth,  tho  king  and  States-genera! 
had  to  go  their  several  ways  in  discord  rather  tban 
alliance. 

The  miseries  of  France  wore  partly  economical, 
arising  from  unequal  distribution  of  property;  partly 
Th  task  political,  due  to  weak  government.  The 
of  the  reformers  hoped  to  cure  both  the  diseases 

reonnoTB.       ^j-  ^j^^   ^^^^  politic.     In  rodistri bating 

property,  they  were  successful.  The  peasantry  were 
roliovod  from  ruinous  femlal  dues.  Tho  prelates  and 
monasteries  wero  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  so  were 
those  nobles  who  took  service  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood  at  Coblsntz  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  into 
Friiuco.  The  lands  which  thus  came  into  thu  hiuids 
of  the  revolutionary  government  were  sold  to  private 
persona,  and  fomiod  into  farms  of  moderate  extenL 
Politically,  tho    reformers  made   a    dismal    failure. 
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Friince  evidently  needod  that  its  gOYernment  should 
be  strong*.  The  reformers  hi  ITUI  made  a  weak 
^ovemfnenC,  subject  to  capricious  control  from  » 
hostile  chaiuberof  legislature.  Tliiswrotciicfl  govorii- 
mient  languished  through  ten  months  of  nominal 
existence ;  and  after  it  perished  hy  violence,  on  August 
the  10th,  1792,  France  subsisted  for  three  years  with 
scarcely  a  somblanco  of  a  govern:uont  common  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  constitution  established  in  the  autumn  of 
1791  doservcs  notice,  not  that  it  was  in  itself 
importiuit,  but  because  for  thirty  years  it  constitution 
was  an  ideal  for  the  imitation  of  reformers  of  lygi. 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  recognised  a  king  and  a  repre- 
sentative logislaLure,  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
by  three  peculiarities,  It  Included  the  famous  de- 
clftration  of  ths  Rights  of  Man  ;  its  legislature  con- 
sisted ia  only  a  single  chauiber;  and  the  esecutlvG 
ministers  were  excluded  from  the  legislature.  Besides 
this,  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  drew  up  the 
constitution,  passed  a  temporary  resolution  that  nono 
of  their  own  members  should  be  eligible  for  the 
new  legislature  at  the  first  election,  The  legislative 
chamber,  elected  under  this  constitution  in  1791,  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  CJirondins,  men  of  some 
eloquence,  but  of  no  osporience  or  practical  states- 
manship. As  the  ministers  were  excluded  from  the 
chamber,  it  was  easy  for  the  chamber  under  the 
lead  of  tho  Girondins  to  make  them  powerlosB,  On 
August  the  10th,  1799,  the  mob  .sacked  the  royal 
palaeo.     The  kingship  fell,  tho  mob  intimidated  tlio 
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ropreiientativd  legislature,  and  France  was  without  a 

govemTiiont. 

On  August  the  lOth^  1792,  when  the  Tuileries  were 

sacked,  a  combined  army  of  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 

_.      ^,       French  royalists  were  marching  towards 
Disruption  _  -'  ^ 

of  France,    Ffrtoce  With  tho  avowed  purpose  of  rost*r- 
^'^^'  inj?  tho  king  to  what   they  called  his 

legitimate  iiuthority.  >ioth  tlie  GirondJus,  who  were 
supported  by  tho  bourgeoisie,  and  the  Tiolent  revolu- 
tionists, who  relied  on  the  mob,  knew  they  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  from  the  invaders,  and  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  many  inhabitants  both  of 
France  and  of  Paris  wished  success  to  the  invading 
army.  During  September  electiona  were  to  he  hold 
throughout  France  for  a  National  Convention  to 
revise  tho  constitution.  The  violent  revolutiomsts 
organised  the  September  massacres  of  royahsta  in 
the  prisons  of  Paris,  in  order  to  terrorise  the  electors 
and  ensure  that,  the  National  Convention  should  be 
composed  of  men  of  their  party.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  elections;  the  Convention  was  largely 
composed  of  Girondins,  or  of  timid  men  averse  to 
violent  measures.  But  when  the  Convention  met  at 
Paris. on  September  i,ho  2l3t,  they  began  to  gain  their 
end  of  having  a  legislature  which  they  could  domi- 
nate: the  Convention  could  not  resist  tlio  clumuurs 
of  tho  Parisian  mob.  After  the  2nd  of  June  1793, 
when  tho  Convention  was  invaded  by  the  populace 
and  lost  its  independence,  France  had  no  government 
common  to  the  whole  country.  Paris  became  a 
simple  city  state:    tho  provinces  rose  in   rebellion 
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against  the  capital,  and  France  for  a  time  was  broken 
into  a  number  of  indepentlent  and  separate  com- 
munities. This  fact  by  itself  proves  that  kingly 
government  had  not  sufficed  to  give  the  country 
umity. 

While  Paris  was  independent  it  was  always 
governed  by  some  one  dominant  class  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rost_,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  paris, 
simple  city  abates.  Till  July  1794,  the  i75^i7Q5. 
dominant  class  consisted  of  many  small  gang's  of 
ruffians  who  were  paid  by  their  managers  for  thoir 
services  in  iutimidating  assemblies  and  ensuring 
unjxnimity.  The  managers  wore  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  others  of  loss  nolo,  At  times  the 
managers  acted  as  a  committee  of  some  size  in  seem- 
ing amity;  then  discord  arose,  and  those  of  thoin 
who  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  dominant  class  of 
ruffians  were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  At  one  time 
Danton,  and  at  another  Robespierre,  was  ahncist  sole 
manafjer  of  the  ruling  class,  In  July  1794  Robes- 
pierre was  struck  down,  and  as  Paris  was  sick  of 
murderouB  atrocities,  the  predominance  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  substantial  htmv'fcnis. 

Between  1702  and  17fi-i  the  fragments  of  France 
began  to  reimite.    The  privileged  orders  were  gono; 
the  lev4e  en  mufnne  had  joined  the  male    _      y,  ^ 
population    in    military   service,   though   oftheyear 
scarcely  as  yet  in  a  single  army;    con- 
quest of  territory  outside  France  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1794  at  the  victory  of  Fleunis.    Under 
these  circumstances  the  French  desired  to  set  up  a 
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single  governniont  for  the  wb,olc  catiob.  In  the 
summer  of  nsn,  whioh  fell  in  the  yonr  ni.  of  their 
new  era.  they  constructed  a  new  couEt-iiution,  which., 
is  named  sometimes  afiter  the  year  of  its  origii^Jj 
aometitiies  after  the  Directory  which  fonnod  its 
executive  orf^au.  Tho  lej^islature  this  time  was  in 
two  chambers :  there  wore  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Ancients  (men  over  forty  years  of  age)  in  the  upper 
chamber;  the  lower  and  more  powerful  chamber  was 
the  Five  Hundred.  One-third  of  each  chamber  was 
to  be  renewed  by  popular  election  every  year.  The 
executive  was  to  consist  of  five  Dh-ectors;  every 
year  one  Director  was  to  retire,  and  his  successor  was 
to  he  elected  by  tlie  Ancients  fiom  ctnididates 
nominated  by  the  Five  Hundred. 

The  revulsion  of  public  feeling  against  the  violent 
deeds  of  men  like  Robespierre  and  his  followers  wob 
iQtenrention  ostremely  strong.  There  wa.s  reason  to 
of  the  army,  (iij^k  that,  If  election  was  left  unfettered, 
a  legislature  would  be  chosen  to  undo  with  violence 
in  favour  of  the  rich  what  had  been  done  with  violence 
in  favour  of  the  poor.  To  guard  agvxinst  this  danger 
the  framcrs  of  the  constitution,  sitting  in  their  Con- 
vention, resolved  that  in  the  iirst  elections  of  the 
new  legislature  two-thirds  of  the  Ancients  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Five  Hundred  must  bo  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  Convention.  The  btnirgeoisie  of  Paris 
rose  in  revolt  against  tho  provision  which  limited 
thoir  free  choice;  the  Boldiera  in  the  army,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  poor,  did  not  intend  that  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  should  be  undone.     The  Convcn- 
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tion  called  into  Paris  a  cliTiSLon  of  troops,  under  young 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  artillery,  on  tho  5th  of 
October  1 79.'i,  iu  the  Ropiihlican  uionth  of  Vund^niiaire; 
the  revolt  of  the  boiivf/emsic  was  tj^uelled,  and  the 
new  constitution  was  established. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  in.  was  well  designed 
to  serve  as  a  stop-gap,  and  the  jjovemincnt  of  the 
Directors,  the  Ancients,  and  the  Five  Military 
Hundred  niled  in  Franco  with  less  crying  despotism. 
injustice  than  had  been  usual  for  generations.  But 
as  it  was  a  purely  civilian  government  and  the  Boldiera 
wore  tho  greatest  power  in  the  country,  it  could  only 
subsist  so  long  as  tho  gouerals  were  evenly  l>alancecl 
in  power  and  jealous  of  one  another.  The  practical 
weakness  of  the  civilian  government  was  soon  in  the 
following  way.  Thu  legislature  was  entirely  renewed 
in  three  years;  the  Directors  in  five.  Hence  new 
legislators  aynchrouised  with  old  Directors,  and 
quarrelled  with  them  in  those  days  of  rapid  change 
in  opinion.  There  was  always  .=iome  ambitions  general 
reMy  to  help  the  Directors,  but  ncvor  any  to  defend 
the  legislature.  At  the  request  of  the  five  Directors, 
in  1797,  the  legislature  was  purged  after  the  manner 
of  Colonel  Pride  by  General  Augereau.  Iu  1799,  at 
the  request  of  the  Directors  (now  only  threQ)^  tho 
legislators  wore  dispersed  by  General  Buonaparte.  In 
the  following  year  Buonaparte,  by  his  brilliant 
catiipaigu  of  Marengo,  ivon  a  clear  predominance 
among  the  generals.  In  that  year  he  was  First  Consul, 
and  four  years  later  ho  was  Emporor  of  the  French. 
Under  his  military  despotic  rule  the  French  people 
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won  victories  with  rapidity  never  known  before  in 
Europe,  and  then  suffered  crushing  defeats;  but  in 
victory  or  defeat  they  all  gloried  or  all  lamented 
together,  and  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon  France,  though 
terribly  weakened,  was  a  united  nation. 
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UNITAHV  NATIONS  :   THE  DECLINE  OF  DESPOTIC 
GOVERNMENTS 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  how  England  and 
France,  between  clie  fiftecntli  and  the  ninetoenlh 
cGuturica,  became  liomogoneous  uationa.  Hiul  wpnco 
porniittud,  1  mi^'lit  have  shown  how  a  Uko  prucess 
took  plaec  in  other  European  peoples,  in  proportion 
as  moro  peoples  became  homogeneous,  t'ewor  peoples 
had  any  use  for  despotic  kings.  In  the  early  part  of 
modern  history  the  possible  uses  of  a  despot  were 
throofold.  He  protected  his  subjects  from  internal 
strife;  he  might  lead  tliem  to  conquest:  he  defended 
them  against  invasion.  As  each  state  hocaine  hoino- 
geuoouB,  it  bocaino  safe  against  internal  strife  without 
adopting  the  violent  remedy  of  maintaining  a  despot. 
And  fnrther,  while  many  states  were  becoming  homo- 
goneous,  other  changes  were  making  conquests  and 
invasions  more  difficult  and  less  alluring.  Conquests 
aro  more  difficult  because  the  states  of  the  modern 
world  make  coalitions  to  protect  the  weaker  states; 
and  they  are  less  alluring,  because  any  state,  which 
annexes  an  aht^n  population  to  itself  by  conquest, 
forfeits  the  advantage  of  being  homogeneous,  which 
moat  states  have  learned  to  value.    Thus  no  natiou 
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tbat  is  thoroughly  homogeneous  has  auy  reasonable 
use  to  make  of  a  d&sjiot.  Most  of  tho  nations  have 
now  bocoiuo  lioino^oiieous,  and  in  those  nations 
despotic  goTernments  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
coased  to  exist :  a  few  nations,  as  Spain,  Italy,  and 
perhaps  Belgium,  are  not  yet  perfocUy  uuitod,  but 
they  do  not  suiter  from  auy  disunion  sufficiently 
serious  to  induce  thoin  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  king. 

England  was  the  first  of  the  unitary  nations  to 
get  rid  of  despotic)  govomment.     After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  English 
despotic         had  no  occasion  for  it.     There  was  no 
goveromCTt    Jitelihood  of  serious  internal  strife;  tbey 

m  England,  '  ■' 

did  not  desire  conquests  in  Europe ; 
against  invasion  the  sea  and  their  ships  protected 
thom.  Meanwhile  the  new  gentry  had  risen  to  be 
capable  leaders  of  the  pcoplo,  and  they  made  their 
voices  effectively  hoard  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Elizabeth,  in  t601,  aotually  showed  that  she  was  no 
longer  despotic  ivhen  she  gave  way  to  the  remon- 
strance of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  mischiefs 
of  Monopolies.  The  Stuart  kings  reatore<l  despotic 
authority  which  Elizabeth  had  begun  to  relinquish, 
and,  though  it  was  now  needless,  made  it  more  intense 
and  more  oppressive  than  tho  government  of  any 
Tudor  sovereign. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  king's  despotic  power 
and  making  a  new  form  of  government  was  under- 
taken by  tho  now  nobility  and  gentry  with  the  aid  of 
the  people,  and  was  done  in  three  stages.    (1)  Between 
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1640  and  1689  Parliament  acquired  the  power  of  con- 
trolllug  administration.    (2)  From  1G89  to  1742  poli- 
tical parties  were  organised  in  the  Par-  _^ 
liam&ut,  and  the  Cabinet  was  established,  of  its  removal, 
(3)    From     1760    onwards     Parliament,  ^*^^^^- 
Parties,  and  Cabinet  were  shaken  in   their  stability 
by  tho  attempts  of  George  tho  Third  to  undermine 
their  positii>n ;  but  from  the  Reform  of  the  Roprescnta- 
tion  in  1832,  and  ospecially  from  tho  retlrcinout  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1S35,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  House  of  Commons  can  drive  any  Cabinet  out  of 
office ;  and  though  it  does  not  oponly  determine  who 
shall  govern  the  country,  it  determines  who  shall  not, 
The  period  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Civil  War, 
aud  tho  Restoration  finally  settled  that  Parliament 
alone  can  sanction  taxes.    In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  vSecond,  who  was  always  want-  control  by 
ing  money,  Parliament  lor  eighteen  years   ^^^*^"'' 
made  remarkable  progress  in  power.    It 
met  nearly  every  year;  it  controlled  not  only  Ui^ation 
but  expenditure ;    nud   by  reviving   the  procesB   of 
impeachment    it    gained  the  means  of  punishing 
ministers  who  broke  tho  law.      But   from  1C78  to 
IG81  it  was  ruined  in  the  public  estimation  by  tho 
tactions  folly  of  the   Whig   Party  in  regard  to  the 
pretended  Popish  Plot,  the  ExcUision  Bill,  and  the 
candidatnrc  of  Monmouth  for  the  succession  to  the 
throne.      From   1681   to  1G88  something  very  like 
despotic  iQonarchy  was  ro-entablished.    In  the  Revohi- 
tion  of  16S8-1689  Parliament  declared  the  throne  was 
vacant  aud  elected  b  king.     They  made  vei-y  few 
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chttDgcB  iu  the  constitution:  they 'definitely  soitlcd 
the  principles,  hitherto  disputed,  that  there  was  no 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without  leave  of 
Parlianaciit,  and  that  tho  king  hnd  no  general  power 
to  dispense  with  penal  statutes;  they  did  not  even 
inako  the  judges  mdepondcnt  of  the  crown,  but  loft 
that  noodful  reform  to  bo  mado  iu  1701  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement.  Their  action,  however,  sufficed  for 
their  purpose.  Parliament  never  passed  the  Mutiny 
Act  for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time;  if  the  Mutiny 
Act  expired,  the  king's  command  over  his  aoldierfi 
ospirod  with  it.  The  king  had  to  summon  a  Parlia- 
ment every  year,  and  frequent  meetings  enabled  the 
Parliament  to  control  administration. 

Parliainoiit   iu    16Si)    gut    tho    power    to    control 

administraliuu,  but  did  not  kaow  how  to  use  it 

Tlio  members  were  divided  into  Whigs  and 

Parties  and  Tories ;  somc  nilnistors  of  tho  crown  were 

the  Cabinet.  Tories,  otliery  were  Whigs ;  and  each  miui- 

stor  had  a  policy  of  his  own.    Under  such 

circumstsmccs  there  could  be  no  stable  majority  for 

the  proposals  of  tho  king's  government ;  one  minister 

in  making  a  proposal  might  appeal  to  a  majority, 

another  to  a  minority;  and  beeides  this  there  was 

no  means  of  knowing  bow  voting  would  go,  because 

some  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  owed 

one  aUeginuco  to  the  king  and  another  to  their  party. 

In  lGd5,  for  the  lirst  time,  all  ministers  wera  chosen 

from  one  party — tho  Whigs.     But  this  did  not  servo 

to  ensure  ministers  all  of  one  party  for  the  future, 

because  when  one  ministet  was  defeated  in  a  vote 
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his  colleagues  did  not  resign  with  hiiu.  Between 
1702  and  1710  cm  several  occasions  isolated  Whig 
ministers  wei'e  driven  tu  resign:  their  places  were 
taken  by  Tories  who  hecame  colleagues  of  tlie 
remaining  Whigs.  A  Cabinet  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word  was  founded  between  1720  and  1742  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  founded  it  by  dismissing 
from  the  ministry  any  one  who  tried  to  have  a  policy 
of  hi&  own  apart  from  the  rest.  He  thus  made  a 
Cabinet  united  under  himself,  all  having  the  samo 
policy,  and  all  jointly  responsible ;  or,  in  otlier  words, 
all  going  out  of  otHce  together  if  one  of  them  is 
defeated. 

Tlie  Cabinet  has  been  proved  by  experienco  to  ba 
a  sing'ularly  good  instrument  of  government  in  a 
unitary  nation  with  representative  insti-  |,, 

tutions:  indeed,  the  invention  of  it  is  in   Fiiai  estab- 

,  .  1    -      •  1       lishment  of 

such    nations  second  m  unportance  onJy    parliament- 

to  tho  invonlion  of  representative  assem-    arycootroi 
bliea,    Unitary  nations  have,  or  ought  to   cabinet, 
have,  only    one    government    which    is   "T^^'^^s- 
omnipotent.      That    it    may    be    omnipotent,    it    is 
necessary    that    legislature   and  executive  shall   aot 
in  harmony.     This  was  ensured  by  Walpolo's  Cabinet 
system  of  government.      The   Cabinet  was  the  ex- 
ecutive;   but  it  was  also  a  committee  of  the  party 
which  predomuiated  in  the  legislature;  and  it  served 
as  a  link  between  the  two  great  organs  of  tho  govern- 
ment which  had  to  act  in  harmony. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  a  herodicarj* 
sovereign  should  dislike  Parliamentary  control,  Party 
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orgauisation,  and  a  Cabinet  ia  Imiitiony  with  Farlia- 
mont.  It  is  a  coinbi nation  of  factors  which  deprives 
him  of  all  puIiLiciil  power  except  whai  he  may  get 
by  his  iiitliioDce  with  ntitiistcrs.  George  the  Third 
ch"d  his  host,  t-o  sap  the  foimdiitioas  of  the  powor  of 
Piirliament,  of  Parties,  and  of  the  Cabinet,  mainly  by 
the  use  of  pensions,  sinecures,  and  a  secret  service 
fund.  Ho  was  aingnlarly  successful  till  about  tho 
end  of  the  eightoentli  century.  But  in  the  early 
pjwt  of  tho  nineteenth  century  many  alterations  made 
members  ami  ministers  more  attentivo  to  the  opinion 
of  the  people  and  therefore  less  amenable  to  royal 
inSuenca  Tlio  Industrial  Revolution,  begun  towards 
the  end  of  tho  oightount-h  i;entury,  had  raised  up  a 
grtiat  chws  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  rivals 
to  tho  country  g-onblemen ;  and  it  had  congregated 
large  populations  in  towns,  full  of  wealth  and  of 
bustUng  activity,  but  not  as  yet  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Political  discussions,  sug^sted 
at  first  by  the  French  Revolution,  but  dluminated 
rather  by  the  happy  results  of  popular  institutions  in 
America  tbnn  by  thoir  dismal  failure  in  France, 
convinced  all  those  who  sutiered  by  oppressive  laws 
and  government  that  they  would  continue  to  suflcr 
unless  they  were  represented  in  the  deliberative 
assembly.  The  labouring  classes,  who  suil'ered  most 
severely,  were  in  a  temper  which  led  them  into  some 
rioting  and  violence  and  might  lead  them  into 
inaurrBcfcion.  The  manufacturers,  too,  and  the  mer- 
chants, desired  to  have  a  share  in  choosing  mpreseu- 
tatives.    Eventually  tlie  demand  for  a  reform  of  the 
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representation  was  so  general  that  the  House  of 
Coiomons  and  Kincf  William  the  Fourtli  wero  con- 
vinced it  imist  be  gi-atiticd :  the  resistance  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  overborne,  and  the  Reform  Bill 
becamo  a  law.  Suica  then  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  exempt  from  royal  interference,  and  has 
bsGti  able  at  its  pleasure  to  compel  the  Cabinet  to 
retire  from  oHice. 

On  the  Continent  the  decline  and   removal  of 
despotic  governments  was  a  result  of  most  intricate 
processes.     It  is  in  general  true  that  in    decline  of 
the  eighteenth  century  those  governments  despotic 
were  loKiog  their  activity  and  vitality:   on  the 
even  in  Prussia  and  Austria  they  boGamc    ConiiaenL 
torpid  after  the  deaths  of  I'rederick  the  Great  and 
Joseph  the  Second.    In  all  countries  outside  France 
they  were  discredited,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teeuth  century,  by   Llieir  inability  to   protect    their 
subjects  from  Napoleon;   nothing  happened  in  any 
of  these  countries  to  endow  them  with  new  vigour, 
and  they  have  according-ly  died  a  natural  death  from 
internal  weakness.    In  Franco  active  despotic  govern- 
ments were  established  in  1S04  and  a^ain  in  18.51 ;  but 
their  aggressive  proceedings  brought  on  them  chastise- 
ment from  European  powers,  and  amid  the  calamities 
which  they  caused   the   French  nation    was  placed 
under  governments  of  a  difl'cront  character. 

In  Spain  the  Bourbon  kings  sank  into  feebleness 
as  their  predecessors  the  Hapsburgs  had  done. 
N.ipoleon  destroyed  the  Bourbon  kingship  by  en- 
trapping the  king  and  his  son  at  Bayonne.    He  tried 
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to  mftke  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  but  was 

foiled  by  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  aad  the 

Spain;         English.     lu  1812  a  cr^nstltution  copied 

Naples.       ^.g^j  jjj^Q  foolish  French  Constitution  of 

1791  was  introduced  into  Spain:  by  1820  it  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  results  in  civil  war  and  anarchy.  In 
1S21  the  Cai-honaH  at  Naples  tried  to  set  up  a  similar 
constitution  m  place  of  their  decadent  despotism. 
Both  in  Spain  and  in  Naples  military  interventions 
from  fiutsido  wore  ordered  by  the  four  great  powers 
which  tbrinod  the  Holy  Alliance :  they  destroyed 
ropresentative  institutions  and  set  tlic  kings  free 
from  parliamentary  limitations,  but  could  not  cure 
their  governments  of  their  inherent  feebleness. 

Despotic  governments  in  France  were  proved  by 
the  Bxamplea  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Napoleon 
France:  *""  ^°  dangerous  to  Europe.  Accordingly, 
theCharter  iti  1814.  when  the  European  soveroigos 
had  overthrown  Napoleon,  they  did  not 
allow  his  successor  Louis  the  £ighteenth  to  be  a 
despot.  Ueiore  they  permitted  him  to  enter  Pans 
he  had  to  issue  a  charter  defining  the  future  con- 
stitution of  France,  The  issue  of  the  Charter  of 
1814  was  most  potently  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  It  set  up  on  the  Continent  the  first 
pfltlern  of  representative  institutions  that  could  do 
their  work.  It  was  imitated  very  closely  from  the 
contemporary  English  constitution.  The  French  king 
was  not  made  ao  dependent  on  his  ministers  as  the 
English  king;  thus  Lotus  had  the  privilogo  of  joining 
the  Holy  Alliance  because  he  could  give  hia  personal 
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adherenoe,  while  Georg-o,  Frince-re^ent  of  England, 
was  excluded  because  he  could  not  The  French, 
legislature  was  this  time  constituted  In  two  chambers, 
one  mainly  horodilary,  the  other  elective.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  granted  more  liberally  than 
it  then  was  in  England,  being  extended  to  all  men 
who  paid  three  hmidrud  francs  yearly  in  direct  taxes. 
The  new  French  Pai-liament  wat^  free  Irom  the  almse 
of  pocket  boroughs  which  in  the  old  English  Parlia- 
ment was  crying  for  reform  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  no  classes  in  France  so  well  qualified  to 
give  counsel  to  the  people  as  the  upper  classes  in 
England  proved  themselves  to  be  after  1S32,  when 
the  system  of  elections  had  been  amended.  The 
.strength  of  the  French  constituLion  was  proved  in 
1S30,  when  Kiug  Charles  tlie  Tenth,  on  trying  to 
destroy  it,  was  immediately  forced  to  flee  the  country. 
The  accession  of  bis  distant  cousin  Louis  Philippe 
made  no  {iliango  in  the  constitution  except  that  the 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  tho.se  who  paid 
two  hundred  francs  of  direct  taxes. 

The  French  Charter  of  1814,  or,  what  was  much 
the  same  thing,  the  English  Constitution,  was  largely 
used  as  a  model  after  1S80  in  making  con-  Humerous 
stitutions  on  the  Continent.  It  was  copied  imitation*. 
between  1830  anil  1840  in  Spain:  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  soon  after  their  separation;  in  1850  in  Prussia; 
and  in  1S48  in  Piedmont,  then  called  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  introductions  of  the  new  constitutions 
call  for  no  remark  except  in  the  cases  of  Spain  and 
Piedmont,    Ferdinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain  in  1833, 
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being  uoar  his  end,  aad  having  no  childron  but 
daughters,  desired  the  abolitiou  of  the  Saliu  lnw,  which 
oxcUidcrl  chcni  frorii  the  succossion.  To  attain  his  ob- 
JGCt  lie  siiiniiionodtho  Cortes.  A/tor  hia  death  in  1S33, 
in  a  lonp  war  for  the  succesMon  between  bis  daughter  i 
Isabellii  tmd  her  ccuisiu  Don  Carlos,  botli  olniniants 
had  to  promise  coiiBtitutional  government  in  order 
to  get  support.  Isabella  ■was  eventually  successful  ia 
the  war,  and  Spain  gained  a  constitution  an  the] 
English  model.  In  Piedmont  in  184S  the  king  and 
his  son  desired  to  he  aicied  zcalonsly  by  their  subjects ' 
in  a  war  against  Austria,  and  to  gain  their  aid  Kiug 
Charles  Albert  gave  tbeni  a  constitution.  The  wan 
brought  nothing  but  defeat  to  the  Piedmontcse ;  but 
Victor  Emmanuel,  son  of  Charles  Albert,  maintained 
the  constitution,  II  -re  ffalanlnumu  was  rewarded 
for  his  good  faith  towards  his  subjects :  he  was  chosen 
king  of  nearly  all  Italy  in  185S>,  and  of  the  rest  in 
186(i  and  IS70.  All  Italy  is  now  ruled  under  the 
constitution  which  Charles  Albert  established  in 
I84S  in  his  Piodniontcfio  dominions. 

Of  nil  the  new  constitutions  the  French  alone  was 
overthrown.     On  the  ex])ulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
France-        bS48  the  French  established  a  Republican 
renewed      government  according  to  the  ideas  which 
had  prevailuii  in  1792  after  the  destruc- 
tion   of   the    old    kingship.      In   this  Jlepublic  the 
assembly  and  tbo  ministers  were  unable  to  conli-ol 
the  Parisian  proletariate:  accordingly  they  desired 
to  have  a  President  to  bo  single  head  of  the  exceutivo 
government,      Probably  they  wore  moved  to  this 
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desire  because  a  President  is  a  strong  and  useful 
head  of  the  executive  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  resolved  that  their  President  ehouid 
be  elected,  as  the  American  President  practically  is^ 
by  universal  snffrage-  But  if  they  thought  that  & 
method  of  election  wbiuh  works  well  in  America, 
would  work  in  the  same  way  in  France,  they  were 
much  deceived.  In  the  Federal  American  coniinon- 
woalth  tho  powers  of  the  President  are  narrowly 
liinited  hy  the  constitution,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  executive  work  is  done  by  thegovei-nmentsof  the 
component  statGS  in  the  union :  in  tho  unitary  state 
of  France  the  head  of  the  executive  had  all  tho 
powers  not  specially  appropriated  to  the  Parliament  or 
the  judicature.  The  French  perhaps  tliotiglit  they 
ware  electing  an  officer  like  the  American  President 
by  the  method  used  in  America  ;  in  truth,  they  used 
the  same  method  but  elected  a  very  different  officer. 
The  matt  of  their  choice  was  despotic  almost  immedi- 
ately '.  three  years  later  he  was  elected  by  univGrsal 
suffrage  to  be  Emperor  of  tho  French  with  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Thud. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Third  in  1S70  u 
new  constitution  was   required.      Its   construction 
was  bogim  in  1871  and  was  oomplotcd  in   F„a„: 
the  Tioxt,  thirLoen  yoars.     This  cunstitu-   th«  ConstHu 
tiou  reseiiiblea  the  Charter  of  1S14  and 
the  English  Constitution  in  providing  two  chambers 
of  legislature  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  tho  legis- 
lature.   It  differs,  however,  from  both  in  two  imijoi'tani. 
particulars.      There  is  not  in  the  existing  French 
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form  (if  govBriiineiit  aay  EerediUviy  Soirereign,  so 
that  the  functions  performed  by  Hereditary  Sovereigns 
in  other  couatrioa  are  entrusted  to  au  elective  officer  : 
the  officer  to  whom  they  are  committed  is  elected  by 
the  chambers  of  legislaturo  to  servo  for  seven  years, 
and  is  entitlud  President  of  the  Hepubllo.  The  other 
divergence  from  the  Charter  of  1814)  and  froni  the 
English  Constitution  aft'ecta  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  not  the  power  to  dissolve  the  chamber 
of  fldjiutios  unless  the  upper  chamber  assents  to  the 
dissolution.  The  etiect  of  this  regulation  has  been 
that  the  Cabinet  has  been  more  fit  the  mercy  of 
capricious  assemblies  of  deputies  in  France  Chan  in 
most  of  the  other  unitary  nations  of  Europe. 

lu  ray  sketch  of  the  rise  aad  decline  of  despotic 
governments,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have 
not  yet  been  noticed.  They  lay  aloof  at 
most  times  from  the  main  course  of 
European  events,  and  their  governmentB 
grew  and  changed  according  to  their  needs,  as  our 
govoiTiTueuts  ui  insular  England  have  done,  withont 
much  imitation  of  other  nations.  But  in  them  also 
there  was  a  culmination  of  kingly  power  followed  by 
its  decline.  In  Sweden  a  strong  kingship  was 
established  by  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1.'523,  and  was 
raised  to  greater  power  by  sonic  of  his  successors;  in 
Denmark- Norway  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  broken 
in  1660,  and  the  king  for  a  time  became  autocratic. 
Now  in  all  the  Soandiimvian  nations  power  has  been 
tfiinsferred  from  the  Hereditary  Sovereign  to  Parlia- 
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meats  and  Cabinets.  In  Norway,  which  against  its 
will  was  placed  under  the  King  of  Sweden  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  king's  influence  is  less  than 
in  other  countries,  and  even  the  Cabinet  is  weak  as 
it  is  in  France.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the 
government  is  in  the  main  similar  to  that  under 
which  we  live  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

UNITAHY   NATIONS:   MODERN   CONSTITUTIONS 

All  unitary  nations,  now  that  they  have  become 
fairly  homogeneous,  are  living  under  governments 
of  a  common  type,  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  representative  and  deliberative  assembly 
or  Parliament  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Parliament ;  and  these  governments,  which  we  may 
best  call  parliamentary,  have  been  so  far  successful, 
that  all  of  them,  except  those  of  France,  1814-1848, 
and  of  Prussia,  1850-1865,  have  hitherto  been  main- 
tained in  power  as  being  more  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects  than  any  that  could  be 
substituted  for  them.  These  facts  do  not  prove  that 
governments  of  this  kind  must  arise  in  unitary 
nations,  because  many  of  the  governments  have 
rather  been  adopted  by  imitation  than  produced 
spontaneously  by  natural  growth ;  but  they  do  show 
that  such  governments  meet  the  needs  of  the  nations 
when  once  they  have  been  adopted,  and  do  not  jar 
on  anything  in  the  nature  of  those  communities. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  governments  of 
modem  unitary  nations  are  too  familiar  to  need 
description,  because  we  in  England  have  been  living 
under  one  of  these  governments  longer  than  any 
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other  people.     It  is,  however,  not  alien  from  ni^  pur- 
pose to  point  out   that  unitary  nations,  from  being 
simple  communities,  have  special  require- 
ments to  mwke  of  their  govorumenLs,  antl  ™^^gnts 
have  adapted  thorn  Uy  fuliit  those  require-  ofunitai? 
moiits;    for  we   shall  see   hcraifter  that 
federal  states,  in  the  saiiiy  stage  of  civiUsation  and 
progress,  have  different  needs  and  therefore  different 
poUtical  institijtious.     At  the  same  time>  we  may 
observe  how  the  unitary  nations  have  varied  m  the 
details  of  their  constiLutional  arrangements.^ 

Every  unitary  nation  was  originally  a  composite 
state  formed  by  the  union  of  many  weaker  communi- 
ties with  one  stronger  community :  the  gjngi^ 
woaktir  communities,  in  submitting  to  supreme 
uniou  with  the  stronger,  submitted  also  to 
be  ruled  by  its  government,  and  a  single  government 
ruled  the  whole  composite  state.  TIio  component 
communities  hi  the  union  were  near  iieighhouis  and 
sufficiently  alike  in  character  to  grow  towards  closer 
union;  if  they  had  lived  far  apart,  or  been  uncon- 
geriial,  they  would  have  separated,  and  no  nation 
would  have  been  formed.  As  the  composite  stJitc 
grew  towards  perfect  union,  it  learned  the  advantages 
of  having  a  -•single  goTemment,und  after  it  has  united 
into  a  single  community  it  desires  to  keep  thorn. 
As  it  is  a  single  community  united  by  common 
gi'owtb,  and  not  a  bundle   of  commumtie_s  joined 


'  The  moat  convriiient  boolcB  of  reference  <jn  morlcm  grtveru- 
ments  are  Diirt-slt,  OoHnlUiUioiiif  M6<i&rnt«,  &Dd  Deriionibynca,  Con- 
ttilKtlaai  Bn-rapSfnnfi. 
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together  by  a  bargaiu  aud  by  couunoa  mtorests.  as 
federal  states  are,  it  is  ablo  to  rcn.Hse  its  desire.  It  is, 
then,  a  primary  feature  in  the  iustitutions  of  unitary 
natioos  that  a  single  govemment  is  supreme. 

It  is  desired  in  unitary  nations  that  the  govom- 
roent  shall  be  as  strong  and  eflective  as  it  can  be 
made,  subject  to  the  sole  limitation  that 
it  shall  not  be  able  to  thwart  any  settled 
and  deliberate  desire  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  government  must  have  separate  orfjans 
to  perform  its  deliberative,  executive,  and  jutlicial 
functions,  and  they  must  be  sufiicienLly  independent 
to  do  their  work  properly;  but  the  corouumity 
desires  that  the  orj^ans  shall  work  in  general  harmony 
and  with  a  uiinimuiu  of  conflict,  To  attain  this 
end  oue  orgau  is  chosen  out  to  be  superior  to  the 
others,  and  to  speak  to  them  in  case  of  conflict  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  In  bygone  centuries  the  superior 
organ  was  the  exocutive,  bocanso  it  was  most  able 
to  maintain  union.  Now  that  union  is  at  Uiined,  the 
superior  organ  is  the  Parliament,  because  that  is 
the  orj»an  most  certaiii  to  conform  readily  to  any 
settled  wish  of  the  conununlty :  and  so  a  second 
feature  in  the  governments  of  unitary  nations  is 
that  the  Parliament  can,  in  case  of  need,  speak  to  the 
other  orjfaus  of  government  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

The  division  of  a  Parliament  into  two  independent 
chambers  ensures  the  consideration  of  every  new 
law  by  two  separate  authorities.  It  was  seen  to  pro- 
duce good  results  in  England ;  and  undivided  Parlia- 
ments when  tried  in  France  anri  in  Spain  produced. 
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as  we  have  seen,  disastrous  rosults.  Divided  Parlia- 
ments havo  accordingly  been  established  in  noiLrly 
all  nations,  whether  unitary  or  federal.  In 
unitary  nations  alone  it  is  found  necessary 


that  one  chamber  shoiild  be  far  stronger 


The 

chambers 
unequal 
in  power. 


than  the  other.  In  these  nations  the  Parlia- 
mont  is  the  controlling  organ  :  it  must  therefore  ho 
strong  enough  to  keep  in  general  obedience  its  only 
formidable  rival,  the  cxeciitiTe;  und  it  is  most  effect- 
ively iiiado  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  if  one 
of  the  chambers  has  a  far  larger  .share  of  power  than 
the  other.  The  necessity  of  making  the  two  houses 
unequal  in  power  is  proved  by  the  course  of  events 
in  England  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  two  chambers 
were  then  equal  in  power:  they  engaged  in  endless 
drawn  battles  about  privilege,  and  (.he  executiTC 
escaped  from  their  control^  In  modern  uriitarj' 
rations  it  is  intended  that  the  executive  shall  not 
escape  from  control,  and  the  Parliament  shall  in 
general  coimnand  its  obedienee ;  for  these  reasons 
ore  chan^ber  is  made  strong  and  the  other  compara- 
tively weak.  The  strong  chamber  is  that  which  is 
eaJled  the  lower :  it  draws  its  strength  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  elected  hy  a  very  largo  number  of 
voters,  and  ia  entitled  to  speak  in  their  name.  And 
so  the  third  distinctive  feature  of  governjuonts  in 
unitary  nations  is,  that  thoy  never  allow  the  upper 
chamber  of  Parliament  to  be  equal  in  power  with 


'  E.ii]iAm,  ConatitHti(m(d  SiHory,  dh.  xiij.,  on thecaeeanf  Skinner 
and  Sliirley. 
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thai  which  is  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  fourteen  unitary  oations.  Ton  of  them 
Btand  apart  from  the  rest,  being  situnted  in  western 
„  .  or  northern  Europe,  aud  having  had  for 

natioDs  centuries  none  but  Europeans  as  their 

eonmerated.  j,eighbonrs.  These  ten  are  Groat  BriUiin 
with  Ireland,  France,  Iinly,  Spain,  Portugal,  Uelgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedea'  They  aro 
the  chief  unitary  nations,  and  have  governments  not 
deviating  greatly  from  a  common  type.  The  remain- 
ing four  are  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 
They  are  smaller  t.han  most  of  the  others,  aud  vere 
under  the  misrule  of  the  Turks  tiU  the  nineteenth 
century :  it  is  more  difticuU  iind  less  instructive  to 
.study  their  constitutions  thnn  t^ose  of  the  older 
European  nations,  and  it  will  not  be  nece-ssaiy  to 
advert  to  them  ftirther  beyond  remarking  that 
Koumania  aloue  of  the  four  has  a  second  House  of 
I'arliamenl- 

In  all  the  ten  chief  luiitary  nations  there  is  a  single 
supreme  goveiTtment;  the  Parliament  has  latter 
authority  than  the  other  organs,  and  the 
lower  chamber  is  more  powerful  bbao 
the  upper.  These  facts  serve  to  define 
the  character  of  the  governments,  but 
not  to  describe  them  nor  to  show  how  they  are 
constructed.    It  will  then  be  worth  while  to  notice 


Variations 
in  their 
organs  of 
governmedt 


■  Vnu'm  imd  the  nthcr  Ucrtnan  Btittea,  mi  loug  aa  Uioy  were 
ncTHirate,  were  unitary.  An  tli^y  ure  now  nipmlnrs  of  n  fr-dcrnl 
uniuii,  tticy  mi  lotigor  liavu  aupiiuna  govornineiits  of  their  own. 
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the  machinery  employed  in  constructing  the  Parlio- 
montfi  aiul  oxecutivo  governments :  in  doing  this  we 
shall  be  led  to  observe  Uiat  upper  chambers  vary- 
largely  in  their  structures,  and  that  in  France  and 
Norway  the  predominance  of  the  Parliament  over 
the  GsecutiTo  governmcDt  is  more  accentuated  than 
in  Dther  nations. 

The  business  of  a  modern  Parliament  is  to  deliberate 
on  public  affairs,  to  sanction  laws,  to  impose  tases, 
to  constitute  all  governinf^  agencies  both 
central  and  local,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  work  of  government.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Parliament  is  almost  boundless,  it  i& 
recognised  in  the  chief  unitary  nations  that  it  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  chambers  in  order  that  every 
measure  may  be  considered  by  two  independent 
authoritieB.  We  have  now  to  obscrvo  how  the 
chambers  arc  constituted  In  the  nations  of  western 
and  northern  Kurope, 

In  all   countries    the    lower    or    more   powerful 
chamber  is  elected  by  a  large  fraction  of  the  adult 
jnalo  population.      In  Great  Britain  and    „ 
Ireland  we  have  six  and  a  half  million  aentaUve 
voters  out  of  a  total  population  of  forty-      ^™ 
ono  millions;  and  in  many  continental  countries  the 
proportion  of  voters  to  total  population  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  our  own  country,  namely,  about  ono  to 
six  or  seven.     In  France  the  franchise  is  given  moro 
liberally,  to  a   fourth  of  tho  population;  in  Italy, 
where  many   are    without   any   political   education, 
much  more  sparingly,  to  onc-fiftcuiith.    It  does  nor 
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8«wm,  however,  that  the  ditforence  between  France 
and  Italy  in  the  diffusion  of  the  suflfrage  makes  mucli 
difference  iii  the  posiUou  of  their  ropresentativo 
chambers.  In  both  countries,  the  hibourers  with 
permanent  residence  and  regular  wages  are  included 
amant;^  the  Toters  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
constituencies.  In  continental  countries  the  elected 
representatives  are  usually  men  who  have  to  mate 
their  way  in  the  world ;  in  England  thoy  have  already 
made  it,  or  have  had  it  made  for  them  by  theii- 
fathers  and  grand  fathers.  In  France  depnties  receive 
a  salary  of  nine  thousand  francs  from  the  state,  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  a  slightly  smaller  sum ;  in 
many  countries,  for  example  Italy,  thoy  are  tinpaid. 

The  proper  function  of  an  upper  chamber  is  to 
give  a  second  and  independent  judgiuent  on  laws 
Upper  submitted  to  it  by  the  lower  chamber,  and 
chambere,  j^  prevent  foolish  laws  from  being  carried 
hastily.  As  it  is  to  give  a  aeparato  judgment,  it 
should  not  be  a  mere  second  edition  of  the  lower 
chamber,  and  ought  not  to  be  constituted  by  the 
method  of  election  by  a  very  Urge  mass  of  voters, 
which  is  employed  in  making  lower  chambers.  As 
it  is  not  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  It  can 
never  be  strong  enough  to  contend  for  long  together 
by  the  mere  expression  of  its  will  in  combat  with  the 
lower  chamber;  and,  for  reasons  already  expressed, 
it  would  be  mischievous  if  the  upper  chamber  were 
equal  in  mere  force  to  the  lower.  But  the  upper 
chamber  ought  to  have  the  power  to  got  theearof  tho 
public,  and  to  ensure   that  its  judgments  shall    bo 
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listened  to  with  attention.  It  cannot  issue  comiiiamla 
that  must  he  obeyed:  there  is  the  more  reason  that 
it  shall  be  able  to  judge  rightly  and  to  persuade  by 
reasoning.  That  it  may  be  able  to  perform  its  func- 
tions of  jud^ng  and  persuading,  it  needs  that  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  incn  of  wisdom  and  espcrience,  careless 
of  popular  claiLotir,  capable  of  thinking  clearly  and 
reasoning  so  as  to  carry  conviction.  To  find  mem- 
bers of  such  qualifications  for  the  upper  chaniliers 
has  been  the  general  desh-e  of  the  makers  of  uioderii 
constitutions :  very  various  expedients  have  been 
adopted  to  attain  it,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
In  Italy  the  upper  chamber  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  copy  of  the  ancient  Roman  Senate.  It  consists  of 
nienibors  nominated  by  the  king  to  be  j^^ 
senators  for  life,  and  selected  by  him  from  fono*- 
men  holding  high  official  status  or  possessed  of  con- 
siderable fortunes  :  to  these  are  added  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  senators  in  their  own  right-  From  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Senate  we  may  conclude  that 
an  assembly  of  peers  for  life,  nominated  by  the 
executive  but  not  transmitting  their  dignity  to  their 
sons,  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  havo  tho 
qualities  demanded  of  a  modern  upper  chamber. 
But  also  It  is  improbable  that  any  continental  people 
except  the  Italians,  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
successors  of  the  old  Romans,  would  consent  to  Uve 
under  an  upper  chamber  selected  entirely  without 
their  own  intervention.  In  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  members  of 
the  upper  chambers  are  all  elected.     Attempts  have 
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been  made  to  diHerQiiLialo  tbo  upper  chnmbors  from 
the  lower  by  varying  tbo  method  of  election,  by 
lou^thoiiiiij,'  the  tenure  of  office  for  senators,  or  by 
soleutiug  them  from  the  wealthy  citizens.  For 
osarnple,  in  France  the  senators  are  elected  by  local 
governrng-  bodies  who  are  themselves  elected  by  tho 
people;  they  serve  for  thrice  as  long  as  the  deputies 
in  the  lower  chaniber,  and  they  vacate  their  seats 
not  all  together,  but  a  third  of  them  iu  every  third 
year.  In  Belgium  thoy  are  elected  by  the  people 
directly,  but  have  a  double  term  of  ser^'iue,  and  are 
chosen  from  the  rich  class.  The  efibrts  of  continental 
nations  to  got  an  oloctod  upper  chamber  unlike  the 
lower  do  not  seem  to  have  been  Buccessful.  The 
most  careful  plan  tending  in  that  direction  was  that 
which  the  French  derise^:i ;  but  tho  French  senate, 
as  tho  years  go  on,  becomes  constantly  less  dis- 
tinguishable in  its  views  and  policy  from  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  In  Norway  no  attempt  to  keep  the 
chambers  distinct  in  character  has  been  made:  a 
Parliament  or  Storthing  is  elected  by  the  people,  and 
the  members  when  elected  divide  themselves  into 
upper  chamber.  Lagthing,  and  lower  chajuber,  Odele- 
thing.  Tho  Norwegians  ore  a  remarkably  law-abiding 
people;  but  in  spite  of  this  excclloncG  in  their  char- 
acter it  was  fouud  to  bo  unlucky,  ju  the  impeachmont 
of  eleven  ministers  in  1SN3,  that  there  was  so  little 
distinction  between  the  accusing  chamber  and  the 
chamber  of  judges.  In  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Dou- 
mark  the  upper  chamber  is  partly  elective  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  king. 
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Of  the  Kur^'-lisli  House  oF  Lords  I  need  say  but^ 
Little,  because  it  owes  its  survival  to  singular  circum-' 
stances  In  our  histor}',  cannot  bo  imitated  -^^^^  English 
elsewhoro,  and  cannot  well  be  compared    Peers, 
with  any  other  upper  L-hamber.     The  upper  classes, 
in  tlngland  from  the  time  of  tho  foucding  of  new! 
nobic  houses  by  the  Tudor  aovoroigns  have  had  a 
slugularly  ffood  rocon!  as  social  and  political  leaders 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  our  upper  chamber  isfl 
permitted  stilt  to  consist  ahn()st  entirely  of  hereditary 
legislators.    It  has  no  voters,  and  therefore  no  direct  h 
force,  behind  it:  even  ita  freedom  to  chooee  its  own  B 
policy  is  precariouK,  since  the  executive  government 
can  change  its  majority  into  a  minority  by  a  creation' 
of  new  peers.     Yet  it  often  dares  even  in  modern 
times  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  mighty  House  of  j 
Commons,  and  to  refuse  or  delay  to  sanction  its  most] 
important  projects.     If  it  makes  a  mistako  and  tsl 
involved  in  a  conflict  with  tho  settled  opinion  of  the] 
people,  the  penalty  is  tremendous;  in  1832,  when  it] 
made  such  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill,  it] 
was  threatened  with  a  creation  of  new  peers,  and  did  i 
not  regain  its  influence  for  a  generation.     In  order 
to  perform  its  proper  function  of  giving  an  inde- 
]iendcnt  judgment  on  measures  which  have  passec 
the  lower  house,  it  neods  in  its  members  a  remarkable 
degree  of  prudence,  experience,  independence  of  indi- 
Tidual  character;  but,  as  its  members  succeed  by 
inheritance,  three-fourths  of  them  at  least  do  not^ 
possess  the  qualitiesof'good  legislators.    TheditiiQulty 
has  been  surmounted  by  natural  selection  :  the  peers 
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who  are  iiotWDlt  qimlitieil  to  legislate  stay  away  from 
the  sittings.  Those  wto  remain  perform  with  marked 
Bucccss  their  proper  functions  as  critics  of  the 
Coininous  and  persuaders  of  the  people.  The  great.est 
trial  yf  their  ctpabillty  occurred  between  1892  and 
1S95  when  bills  for  changing  the  government  of 
Irelund  wore  pnssod  by  tho  House  of  Commons  and 
submitted  to  tho  Lords.  Whether  tho  bills  were 
good  or  bad  in  thomsolves  need  not  here  be  con- 
sidorod :  it  is,  howover,  perfectly  certain  that  tlic 
Lords  were  right  in  rejectinj,^  them,  because  their 
judgement  has  been  coulirmed  by  the  verdict  of  the 
people  e:ipresi>od  iu  two  subsequent  general  elections. 
Our  English  House  of  Lords,  being  based  on  heredi- 
tary succession,  has  the  weakest  of  all  possible  consti- 
tutions; but  by  tho  simple  process  of  leaving  the 
work  of  legislation  exclusively  to  those  members  who 
can  do  it  well,  it  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of 
influence  than  the  upper  chamber  in  any  other 
unitary  nation. 

Tho  executive  branch  of  govcrnrnout  in  a  unitary 
nation  has  to  do  all  the  work  whiclt  the  Pfirliament 
does  not  perform  itself  nor  entrust  to  the 
judicature.  It  has  to  command  tho 
armed  forces,  to  execute  laws  and  judicial 
sentences,  to  collect  the  taxes,  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  forcig-n  powei-s.  Tho  executive  organ  in  a 
unitary  nation  is  such  a  Cabinet  as  that  which  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  constructed  in  England.  The  digni- 
fied  sovereign   selects    the   Premier,  almost   alwaj's 
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from  the  party  which  has  a  majority  in  the  repre- 
sentative chamber,  and  leaves  him  to  choose  hia 
colleagues.  If  one  inini-ster  is  driven  lo  resign  by 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  legislature  the  rest  go  out^ 
with  him.  except  in  the  rare  cases  when  the  one 
minister  has  disobeyed  the  instructions  of  his  eol- 
kagnes  and  can  be  repudiated. 

In  a  unitary  state  with  roprescntative  institutional 
the  executive  is  under  the  general  control  of  tho 
Parliament.    As  the  community  is  all  one 
and  is  to  bo  ruled  by  a  single  supremo  relations 
government,  it  is  desirable  that  the  two  >"  ^^ 

,  .    -  -  .       1     11  .     Parliameats, 

chief  organs   of  government    shall    act 
together  in  easy  harmony.     This  harmony  is  ensured 
by  entrusting  the  oiecutive  functions  to  a  Cabinet 
whose    members   have    seats    in    the   deliberative 
assembly,  so    that    the    deliberative    and   executivo. 
orgaiift  Jiro  linked  torrothcr.    Tho  two  organs  are  not 
fused  into  one,  but  thoy  are  made  interdependent. 
The  executive  government  is  always  dependent  onj 
the  deliberative  assemhlyj  because  it  can  be  dismissed 
from    olHco    by  an    adverse   vote :    the    deliberative 
assembly  is  in  some  dogroe  depeudent  ou  the  execu- 
tive in  those  countries  in  which  the  dignified  sove-^ 
roign  has  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament.     In' 
those  countries  ministers,  if  defeated  in  Farliomont, 
can  appeixl  to  the  electors,  and  the  possibihty  of  a 
dissolution   dissuades   members  of  the  ParUament.' 
from  voting  against  ministers  on  frivolous  grounds. 
The  value  of  the  power  of  dissolution  in  protecting 
ministers  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  two  countries 
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in  which  it  dooa  not  exist.  In  France,  where  tho 
Pftrlianiont  cannot  be  dissolved  without  the  sanction 
of  the  upper  ch am bor, there  were  thirtv-Hve  successive 
inhiistriL'S  betweon  1S71  find  1895.  The  inBtability  of 
the  Cabinets  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  division 
of  the  poopio  and  the  Parliament  into  many  small 
groups;  but  tho  inability  of  tho  Cabinet  to  appeal  to 
tho  electors  was  also  a  contributory  oause.  In  Nor- 
way the  Storthing  is  elected  for  three  years  and 
cannot  be  dissolved :  the  executive  ministers  cannot 
be  members  of  the  deliberative  assembly,  and  cannot 
attend  its  sittings;  they  merely  present  to  it  the  laws 
which  they  desire  to  see  passed,  and  having  done  so 
must  imracdiatoly  withdraw  from  the  hall  where  it 
is  assomblod.  These  arraiigonicnts,  combined  with 
the  result  of  the  impeacliment  of  eleven  ministers  in 
1883,  have  reduced  the  Norwegian  executive  govem- 
mont  to  a  position  of  humble  depondonce  on  the 
Storthing.^ 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  tho  most  important 
work  of  a  Parliament  in  tho  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth,  when  England  alone  ha<l  a 
Parliauieut.  All  Parliaments  in  all  ages 
do  tho  work  of  giving  or  refusing  their 
assent  to  new  laws,  and  therefore  have 
legislative  functions.  Some  Parliaments 
also  do  tho  work  of  effective  deliberation  on  the 
policy  of  tho  nation ;  but  this  work  is  permitted  only 
to   those  Parliaments  which  ore  sufficiently  strong 

'  DontombyBoe,  ComtittUicnu  Eiirop^nnea.  vol.  i.  p|>,  I4ft-16). 
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and  indepeudcut  to  insist  on  doing' it.  The  English 
Parlianienb  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  neither 
strong  nor  independent;  it  was  seldom  permitted  to 
deliberate  with  decisive  effect  on  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country ;  its  chief  woik  was  legislative,  and. 
it  was  appropriately  designated  as  the  legislative 
assembly.  Now  all  Parliaments  are  strong  enough 
to  doliborato  oti'octively  on  all  subjects  of  policy.  ■ 
Their  deliberations  and  their  votee  detormino  what 
policy  shall  be  adojjted ;  abovo  all,  thoy  practically 
determine  who  shall  be  Prime  Minister.  Since 
Parliaments  have  attained  the  power  of  practically 
determining  by  their  debates  who  shall  bo  Proniier, 
their  chief  functions  are  deliberativo.  They  still  give 
or  refuse  their  assent  to  lawE :  indeed,  many  mora 
new  laws  are  needed  than  in  older  times,  and  the 
laws  are  more  elaborately  drawn  up.  But  the  Parlia- 
ments entrust  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  law- 
making, as  they  entrust  all  admiuistrative  work,  to 
the  Cabinet.  A  modem  Parliament  is  alwap  able  to 
dismiss  a  Cabinet  from  office :  the  members  of  eu 
Cabinet  are  expected  to  be  experts  in  law-making, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  manage  the  making  of  new  laws  in  thoir 
main  nntlinos,  so  long  as  they  give  general  8atis-(:"ictioii 
to  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  all  the  work  of  law- 
making is  done  in  Parliament,  but  it  is  misleading 
at  the  present  day  to  speak  of  Parliament  as  tfie 
legislative  body,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cabinet 
which  is  called  executive, because  it  leads  us  to  forgot! 
that  the  coui-se  of  legislation  (except  in  Norway)  is 
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habituiiUy  reguUted  by  the  Cabiuet  through  its  influ- 
cncQ  over  ill  supporters  m  ParliamenL  On  the  otbor 
luuid,  the  work  of  delibemuon  on  public  policy,  And 
npocially  on  the  question  whether  a  Cabiuet  shall 
continue  in  otTice,  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  Parlia- 
montu  Most  of  the  dcUboration  on  such  a  question 
\h  (Irine  outride  the  wnlla  of  the  House,  in  the  modit- 
utloiw  of  itidividual  tncnibers,  aided  by  interviews 
buLweoii  iiioinbors,  and  by  interviews  of  members 
wltli  Oioir  cuiiHtituents.  The  result  of  private  d&- 
Uburatioiis  is  soon  in  collective  deliberalioa  within 
tho  Hoiisu,  ftiiil  in  nuiiiifested  in  speeches  and  votes; 
but  tho  wi'rii  ut"  dulibonition  iB  done  by  the  mcmbors 
tlioniHolvoH  (ind  cannot  be  delegated  to  any  body, 
leant  of  all  to  tho  (xabinot  whose  fate  is  to  bo  deteriu- 
inod.  Wo  niny,  then,  properly  speak  of  a  modern 
Parliament  as  a  dcliburative  assembly,  becauso  do- 
libonvtioii  in  that  jvarr,  of  its  work  which  its  nieinbera 
cannot  doloftate  to  Iho  Cabinet;  but  we  ought  also  to 
apoftk  of  it  as  the  doliberalive  assembly  of  the  nation, 
hooJUiKo  it-8  deliberations  have  the  poeuliarly  luoraeut- 
ous  otloct  of  determining  who  sliall  do  tho  work  of 
^ovoTninont.' 

Tho  third  orj;an  of  yoverument  is  the  judicature. 
It  IB  no  longer  in  any  state  active  as  a  controlling  or 
formative  agency  as  wns  tho  Parleinent 
do  Paris  in  tho  Mitldio  Ages  and  even  our 
own  Curia  Uogis  in  iho  twelfth  century.  Hence  the 
iiuportance  of  tho  judiciary  in  political  constructioD 

■  Ou  iIm  *  goremimat-aiKklag  BsdUae*  we  SEr  Jofan  Seelaj, 
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IB,  as  Henry  Sit^wick  snys,  ratter  profound  than 
prominent.'  Yet  the  existence  of  upright  and  fear- 
leas  courts  of  justice  is  essential  in  modern  unitary 
nations  always  to  the  welffire  of  the  people,  and  some- 
times to  the  safety  of  the  great  coutrollinfj  organs  of 
government :  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  uecossary 
hero  to  take  notice  of  tiie  conditions  required  for 
the  maintonanoo  of  an  ofilcient  j  udicature. 

A  law-court  to  be  efficient;  needs  to  be  sutKciently 
informed  of  the  law,  and  in  giving  judgement  to  be 
free  from  bias  of  interest,  fear,  or  favour.  The 
instruction  of  the  court  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
has  been  easily  provided.  In  unitary  nations  the 
executive  appoints  the  judges,  and  naturally  selectf^ 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers.  The  immunity 
from  bias  has  been  more  difficult  to  secure ;  for  it 
cannot  be  attained  unless  the  judges,  juries,  and 
witnesses  are  made  safe  against  iuLiiuidatlon  exercised 
either  by  the  executive  government  or  by  any  faction 
or  class  interested  in  their  decisions. 

In  England  the  courtB  are  protected  against  inter' 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  executive  by  the  famous 
clause  in  tlie  Act   of  Settlement,  which 
provides  that  judges  shall  not  be  liable  to    law-coarts  ° 
disuiissa!  except  upon  the  address  of  both  from  inter- 
Houses  of  Parh.ament ;  hut  they  are  still 
move   effectively  defended    by   the   general    control 
exercised   by    the    Parliament    over    the    osocutivo 
goveniraont.     It  would  bo  tedious  to  inquire  on 
what  tenure  judges  hold  olHce  in  all  the  countries 
'  -Sidgwiok,  Elemtnrn  of  PoHlw,  p.  457- 
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of  the  couimeut,  nor  do  I  think  it  a  matter  uf  tirst- 
rate  importance  to  liiid  out.  In  all  unitary  nations 
Che  Parliament  controls  the  executive,  and  1  do  not 
know  that  in  any  case  since  the  modern  constitntions 
have  been  established  the  executivo  as  a  whole  has 
interfered  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice. 

The  protection  of  the  law-courts  from  intimidation 
by  a  faction  or  class  is  far  more  difficult;  but  it 
cannot  bo  secured  by  any  possible  constitution  of 
the  judicature.  In  one  case  which  has  actually 
occurred,  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  law- 
courts  would  have  sufficed  unless  the  judges  had 
been  given  the  command  of  the  whole  armed  forces, 
which  would  have  been  manifestly  absurd.  The 
law-courts  cannot  be  put  in  command  of  any  physical 
fopca  adequate  for  their  safety  against  intimidation; 
and  therefore  their  protection  must  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  executive  and  the  Parliament.  Minor 
cases  of  intimidation,  at  least  of  witnesses  and  jurors, 
have  occurred  in  districts  not  united  in  sentiment 
with  the  rest  of  tho  nation :  thus  in  Ireland  peasants, 
and  in  southern  Italy  brifjands,  have  interfered  with 
the  course  of  justice.  In  these  cases  the  Parliament 
and  the  executive  have  been  compelled  to  intervene 
actively,  for  fear  lest  the  districts  in  question  might 
become  entirely  ungovernable.  A  far  more  formid- 
able case  of  intimidation  occurred  in  France  almost 
in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
jurors  in  the  capital  city  of  the  country  had  to  fear 
what  thoy  mijfht  sufl'er  from  the  general  stafi'  of 
officers  in  the  War  Office,  and  from  the  whole  French 
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axiuy  which  might  possibly  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
generft]  staff.  In  this  case  tho  Cabinet  and  the 
le^'slators  were  probably  as  much  frightened  as  the 
jurors.'  They  must  have  known  that  if  the  War 
Office,  which  by  the  constitution  waa  subject  to  the 
executive,  could  act  as  it  pleased,  the  authority  of 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  was  at  an  end;  aud  yet  for 
months  after  the  intimidation  of  jurors  hod  been 
perpetrated,  tho  Cabinet  did  not  dismiss  the  officers 
of  the  general  staff  nor  take  any  steps  to  save  them- 
selves. No  doubt  they  feared  that,  if  they  did,  some 
general  would  nmke  a  jii'onunciaviiento  after  tho 
Spanish  fashion.  Eventually  in  1899  the  French 
nation  obtained  in  Waldo ck -Ron sseau  a  resolute 
Prernior,  and  in  General  Gallifot  a  loyal  Minister  of 
War,  who  restored  obedience  in  the  army,  and  thus 
protected  the  law-courts  from  being  terrorised.  In 
this  case  then,  as  in  others,  the  safety  of  the  courts 
depended  not  on  the  constitution  of  the  judicature 
hut  on  the  action  of  the  executive  controlled  by  tho 
Parliament;  and  so  it  must  always  be,  because  the 
employment  ttf  physical  force  is  impossible  for 
iho  judicature,  but  is  a  commonplace  duty  with 
tho  executive. 

In  many  continental  countries  the  framers  of 
constitutions  feared  that  the  constitutions  themselves 
might  be  hastily  altered.  To  guard  against  this 
possibility  they  declared  that  certain  enactments 
were  parts    of    the  constitution    as   distinct  from 

'  Fur  tlic  evidi'iioe  uf  iiitimidatiniL  of  jurors  at  the  trial  of  Kiiulo 
Zwla  in  Febrnaryl898,  aee  F.  C.  Conybeare.  ThsDnyfua  Caw,  p.  347. 
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ordinary  law,  autl  ordered  that  in  the  future  iboj' 

should  not  be  altered  except  by  a  procedure  wliich 

proved  that  the  alteratiou  was  the  delibo- 
Alleratiocis  •  ,      t-    ,  •  .      ti  ■    ■ 

inconstitu*  lato  witjb  01  the  community,    la  Belgium, 
*""*•  for  example,  the  following-  procedure  h 

ordained.  The  chanihers  can  resolvo  that  a  certain 
stated  i)rovi&ion  in  the  lionstitution  ought  to  bo 
altered.  The  chambers  are  dissolved  imiuediately, 
and  now  chamhorB  are  elected.  The  now  chamliors 
cnnnot  alter  any  provision  except  the  one  designated 
by  tlio  old  chambers;  and  they  cannot  eft'oct  the 
change  unless  two-thirds  ol  the  members  of  each 
t-hamber  are  present,  and  there  is  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  each  chambcr,"^  In  Fmnce  if  the  two 
chambers  lioth  tloclaro  that  the  constitution  ought 
to  be  amended,  they  meet  is  a  joint  session  at 
Versaillea,  and  then  bear  tho  collective  name  of 
National  Assembly.  The  Natiotinl  Assembly  con 
make  any  change  provided  it  receives  the  votes  of 
an  abftolnte  majority  of  all  the  senators  and  deputies." 
la  England  we  do  not  draw  any  formal  distinction 
between  those  laws  which  are  parts  of  the  constitntiou 
and  those  which  are  not ;  and  the  formalities  required 
for  the  passiny  of  the  most  trivial  law  are  so  effective 
that  no  more  are  needed  for  the  alteration  of  any 
law  however  fundanienl4il. 

In  every  unitary  oatiou  there  is  a  dignified 
sovereign.  Ho  is  -so  necessary  for  niaiata.iniug  the 
status  of  hia  nation  among  the  powers  of  the  world 

'  Daraatu,  Oonut,  Mat.,  v»\.  I,  p,  "4. 

*  -Domombynes,  t'on-U.  iOnrop.,  ^-nl.  il.  p.  28. 


that  in  France  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
when  no  suitable  hereditary  sovereigii  could  be 
found,  au  elective  diguiiied  sovereign  was  Di£-nified 
improvised  with  the  title  of  President  sovercigT.s. 
of  the  Republic  The  dignified  sovateigji  iy  not 
usually  a  working  organ  in  the  fjovcrnmont ;  he  is 
rather  the  ornament,  the  faco,  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  coinuumitj  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  powers. 
It  is  his  constant,  business  to  watch  the  current  of 
events,  and  ho  never  goes  out  of  office  as  ministers 
do;  he  may  therefore,  if  ho  has  a  long  reign,  knew 
the  prudent  course  by  experience  or  feel  it  by  instinct 
better  than  any  of  his  ministers,  and  so  his  opinions, 
expressed  to  his  ministers  in  the  form  of  advice,  may 
have  the  strongest  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
the  country.  In  some  countries,  especially  in  Italy 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  king  in  modern  times  has  been  far  more  than 
the  adviser  of  the  ministers:  in  other  countries  the 
king  is  there  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and,  in  case 
the  goverimient  by  Parliam^eut  should  break  down, 
ho  would  almost  certainly  bo  restored  to  some  part 
of  the  power;*  which  kings  oscrciscd  before  the 
modem  constitutions  wore  established. 

Now  that  we  have  finished    our  survey  of  the 
modern  unitary  nations,  wg  may  inquire  wlicther  the 
similarity  of  their  governments  is  duo  to 
the  action  of  natural  laws  or  to  caprice  or   natio*^ 
to  unreasoning  imitation.     If  the  nations 
are  of  natural  growth  wc  may  expect  that 
their  governments   will  be  determined  by  natural 
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laws;  if  they  are  aititicial,  their  governments  also 
may  bo  aasif»iLcsd  to  Lhoui  by  individual  caprice  or 
design.  Wo  may,  tlien,  first  inquire  whether  the 
modern  unitary  nations  arc  thomsolvcs  matle  by 
the  action  of  natural  instincts  according  to  natural 
laws. 

Italy  alone  among  the  nations  can  claim  to  be  of 
natural  growth  from  tho  very  beginning:  its  parts 
_,  came    together    spontaneously    between 

of  natural     1859   and   1.S70  and   placed   vhoinselveH 
^°  under  a  coiumou  government.     All  tho 

other  nations  were  at  first  artificial  products  of  eon- 
quests.  But  all  the  old  nations,  except  Spain,  have 
now  been  completely  unified,  so  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  part  would  willingly  separate  from 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Umfication  of  this 
kind  cannot  possibly  be  produced  artificially,  and 
must  be  a  result  of  the  action  of  natural  instincts.  I 
conclude,  thou,  that  the  unitary  nations  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  condition  by  the  action  of 
natural  Instmcts,  and  in  chat  condition  they  arc  of 
natural  growth. 

The  nations  are  also  alike  in  their  structure  and 
habits.  They  are  of  lai^e  size  and  yet  are  thoroughly 
Of  the  same  Coherent  communities:  all  their  localities 
species.  jx-^q  equal  in  political  rights,  and  none  is 
predoiniuant  as  Rome  was  in  the  Roman  republic; 
each  has  a  single  supreme  government,  and  their 
populations  are  nearly  alike  in  industrial  oi^anisa- 
tiou  and  iu  material  and  intellectual  civilisation. 
Thoy  are,  then,  alike  in  so  many  particulars  that  we 
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tuust  regard  them  as  belonging  to  a.  single  ualural 
s]jc3cies. 

Some,  h-owever,  of  the  nations  have  had  a  far 
longer  life  than  others  xmder  purely  natural  condi- 
tions, and  free  from  artiticial  interference : 
and  as  nattans  they  are  the  seniors,  Eng- 
land is  the  oldest  of  the  nations.  The 
artifitiial  work,  of  uniting  communities  by  compulsion 
was  finished  for  Engbnd  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  whole  pisoplo  had  groi.vn  into  a  naturally 
united  nation  liy  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  In 
other  countries  the  artificial  process  of  conquest  went 
on  far  longer:  in  Spain  tdi  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  Sweden  till  the  rise  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in 
France  till  the  end  of  the  wars  of  religion.  The 
continental  countries,  tlien,  started  far  later  than 
England  on  a  career  subject  only  to  those  natural 
forces  which  tend  to  unification,  and  few  or  none 
i)f  thorn  had  attained  to  the  concUtion  of  perfectly 
united  nations  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  the  modern  governments 
of  unitary  nations  on  the  continent  were  of  spon- 
taneous natural   growth.      In  Denmark,   .^  , 
'^  '    Their 

Norway,  and  Sweden  it  is  probable  that  Eovemments 
they  grew  as  spontaneously  as  in  England,  *"*  fat™"!, 
becaufie  those  countries  formed  important  assemblies 
of  estates  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  the  estates 
modern  Parliaments  easily  grew  by  natural  transi- 
tion. In  the  other  continental  nations  modern 
pai-liamentary    governments    were    imitated    from 
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England.  Tho  insular  people  became  a  united  nation 
earlier  than  any  other,  and  as  the  other  nations 
became  united  they  imitated  the  example  that 
England  had  set.  The  governments,  then,  of  these 
continental  nations  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth, 
and  yet  it  seems  clear  that  natural  laws  have  deter- 
mined what  governments  the  nations  shall  have.  In 
some  of  the  countries  that  have  adopted  parlia- 
mentary institutions  by  imitation  attempts  have 
been  made  by  sections  of  the  people  to  change  the 
institutions,  but  all  of  them  have  failed :  and  it 
seems  justifiable  to  believe  that  they  have  failed 
because  parliamentary  institutions  alone  are  suited 
by  nature  to  the  unitary  nations  in  the  present  phase 
of  their  existence. 
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VOJ^UNTAEY  UNION  OF   EQUALS:  THE   UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMEllICA 

It  has  been  observed  already  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirt^eenth  chapter)  that  all  the  krge  states  which 
occur  in  mediaeval  or  modern  history  were  originally 
ccunposite^  being  made  through  the  union  of  many 
small  Goium unities.  The  tmion  niig;ht  be  brought 
about  either  by  compulsion  or  by  the  vohintary 
agreemeut  of  the  small  commimities.  Wo  have 
already  discussod  compulsory  unions  and  have  seen 
thai  they  form  sometimes  a  complex  city  state,  some- 
times a  large  nation  nndcr  one  supreme  government, 
Bometimes  a  heterogeneous  empire.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  volimtary  unions  of  communities',  to 
observe  which  of  them  produce  composite  states,  and 
to  ascertain  the  various  kinds  of  composite  states 
which  can  result  from  voluntary  unions. 

Voluntary  unions  of  states,  if  we  take  the  word 
union  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  are  of  three  kinds. 
(1)  A  number  of  states  may  agree  to  act 
together  for  common  defence  without  unions  of 
having  a  common  government.  (2)  A  '^°™™"°''^«s, 
number  of  states,  approximately  equal  in  size  and 
power,  may  agree  to  set  up  a  government  oomm<Mi 
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to  all  of  thetn  :  whon  this  occurs  a  voVwuUvry  union 
of  equals  Is  ofiocted.  (3)  It  may  occur  that  stntcfi 
marked  by  great  disparity  in  magnitude  may,  of  their 
frco  will,  agree  to  livo  under  one  government,  so  as 
to  make  one  state.  In  this  case  we  have  bcforo  us  a 
voluntary/  union  of  uiieqimta. 

Tho  elibcts  produced  by  the  three  kinds  of  volunt- 
ary imioas  have  to  be  considered.    (1)  An  agreement 
of    states    to    act    togellier  for  common 
kB^^ToI      dofonco  without  estabhsliing  a  (common 
voluntary     government    may  perhaps    iu    common 

unions.  ,  ,  ,,     ,  .  , 

parmnce  lie  called  a  union,  but  we  are 
engaged  in  studying  unions  which  make  new  states, 
and  therefore  a  union  which  does  not  bring  com- 
munities under  a  common  government  is  not  a  union 
that  has  any  interest  for  us.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  an  agreement  of  states  to  act  together  without 
setting  up  a  common  government  is  fumishod  by 
tho  compact  made  between  three  Swiss  cantons  in 
1291  and  subsequently  joiaed  by  other  cantons. 
Their  compact  proved  to  bo  vory  durable,  but  U  was 
merely  a  permanent  alliance  between  states  which 
remained  separate  and  independent  till  14-Hl,wheu, 
as  WG  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  they  acquired  a 
common  government  and  became  a  composite  state. 
(2)  Voluntary  unions  of  equals  are  far  more  interest- 
ing to  students  of  politics  thon  any  other  voluntary 
unions:  they  arc  the  only  unions  that  have  ever 
produced  those  symmetrical  federations  which  we 
must  regard  as  the  only  typical  Federal  States.  (3) 
Voluntary  unions  of  unequals  have  perhaps  occurred 
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frcquontiy  ia  all  ages  of  history.  None,  however,  of 
importance  took  place  till  after  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj,'.  Since  then  we  may  note  among 
unions  of  this  kind  that  of  Scotland  with  England, 
which  made  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
those  of  the  German  States  in  1866  ami  1870-1871. 
which  ftumdGd  the  North  German  Federation  and 
the  German  Empire.  The  union  of  iinequals  had  aa 
its  result  in  Great  Britain  a  unitary  state,  hut  in 
Gormany  a  federal  state.  Hence  we  may  see  that 
the  investigation  of  willing  unions  of  unequals  is  no 
easy  matter,  and  wo  shall  do  well  to  defer  attempting 
it  till  the  twenty-second  chapter. 

In  the  present  chapter,  and  in  that  which  follows, 
I  shall    attempt  to   exemplify   some   characteristic 
qualities    of   those  normal   and   typical 
federal  states  which  are  founded  upon  typjcai 
"Fohmtary  unions  of  equal  communities.    Fe^ierai 
The  federal  states  thus  fashioned  are  the 
Achiean  League,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Swiss  Federation,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.     The  Achman  League  does  not  teach  ii8 
much  about  federations  which  cannot  be  more  easily 
learned  I'rom  more  modern  examples ;  the  Nethor- 
Iftnds  had  a  most  intricate  history  whoso  windings  i 
cannot  attempt  to  follow;  and  therefore  the  only 
federal  states  that  I  shall  describe  in  some  detail 
will  bo,  in  the  present  chapter,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  in  the  following;  chapter,  the  Swiss 
Federal  Republic. 

The  characteristics  of  federal  gnvernmcnts  arise 
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from  their  having  been  made  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment between  inilopoudeut  sUites.  The  imiou  of  the 
states  is  generally  suggested  by  the  neod 
ijtlcaor  <>f  defence  ngainst  a  common  enemy,  or 
federal  against  a  power  which  threatens  them  all. 

gc>veniiiieots. 

The  contracting  states  wish  to  have  a 
common  government  to  wield  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  common  defence,  and  possibly,  for  couveoienco, 
ft  few  others;  but  each  state  wishes  that  all  other 
powers  should  belong  to  a  separate  government  of 
its  own.  The  powers  entrusted  to  the  common 
government  are  most  carcfidly  limited,  and  its  sphere 
of  action  defined  in  the  compact  which  sanctions  the 
union:  all  other  powers  are  tacitly  or  expressly 
reserved  to  the  governments  of  the  contractiiig 
states.  The  compact  which  sanctions  the  union  is 
the  constitution,  and,  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  bargain 
between  stAt«s,  it  cannot  be  altered  except  by 
methods  prescribed  by  the  original  coutrac;ting  states 
and  embodied  in  the  compact;  and  these  methods 
naturally  put  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  changing 
its  provisions.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  there 
is  no  supreme  government  controlling  all  persons  in 
all  their  relations,  but  many  co-ordinate  governmonts: 
namely,  one  federal  government  to  manage  eertuu 
defined  matters  of  common  interest,  and  one  govern- 
ment in  each  component  state  to  manage  the 
business  of  that  state.  The  powers  of  each  govern- 
ment are  detorminefl  expressly  or  tacitly  by  the 
constitution,  and  thus,  though  there  is  no  supreme 
government,  there  is  a  supreme  constitution. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  tenns  of  the  bftrgaia  which 
founds   a    federal   uiuou   might  be  varied    almost 
indefinitely.      There  ore,  however,  as  1  xwoim- 
noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  vohitiie,  P^rtant 

varieties 

two  methods  of  making  a  federAl  union,  offederaj 
which  have  been  found  especially  useful   '"I'o"- 
and  have  been  often  adopted.'     For  the  study  of  the 
United   States,  of  Switzerland,  and   oi  some   other 
federations,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  they  ara 
and  how  they  are  distinguished.    The  terms  of  the 
federal  compact  may  found  either  a  loose  uniou. 
or  a  close  union.     A  loose  union  is  founded,  if  the 
common  government   of   the  contracting  states   is 
empowered  to  act  only  on  the  governments  of  tho 
individual  states,  but  not  on  their  subjects ;  a  close 
union  is  established,  if  the  common  g"Ovemment  can 
lay  effective  commands  not  only  oa    the    govern- 
ments but  also  on   the  subjects  of  the  component 
states,  requiring  theiu  to  perform  certain  duties,  as, 
for  example,  to  pay  taxes.    In  a  loose  union  the  con- 
spicuous feature  is  the  presence  of  tmmy  component 
states;    in  a  close    uiuou    the   one    collective  state 
attracts  more  attention.     The  Germans  have  lived 
in  a  union  so  loose  that  p^jrhaps  it  was  no  union  at 
all,  and  they  now  live  in  a  union  so  close  as  to  leave 
Httlo  separate  action  to  the  governments  of  the  com- 
ponent states.     Their  language  accordingly  supphes 
appropriate  terms  to  denote  the  two  kinds  of  union. 
A  loose  union  ia  called  a  Staaienhund,  a  bundle  of 
many  states;  a  close  union  is  a  BwmUsstaat.Si  %\.a,iQ 
forming  collectively  a  bundle. 
^  kieo  page  X 
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The  states  which  contracted  together  to  form  tho 
United  States  of  America,  were  thirteen  colonies 
The  United  fouudctl  or  acquired  l>y  England  m  the 
States  Qf        seventeenth  century.     During  that  cent- 

Amcnca.  ,  -  , 

Lqqmiuuoii,  ury  they  vrere  of  various  characters,  and 
tY&i.rjss.  Tsare  nearly  let  alone  by  England.  After 
1700  they  were  madu  mortJ  alike.  Each  colony  had 
a  governor  appointed  from  England,  and  it  had  a. 
legislature  elected  by  the  inhabitantB.^  In  1776  the 
colonics  declared  themselves  iadependeut  of  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  mode  the  plan  of 
a  common  government  to  provide  for  their  common 
defence :  it  was,  however,  agreed  that  the  common 
government  should  not  receive  its  powers  till  all 
the  thirteen  stales  had  acceded  lo  the  union,  and 
U  was  not  till  1731  thftt  the  assent  of  the  last 
was  given.^  The  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1781 
established  no  more  than  an  extremely  loose  union. 
The  only  ui^an  of  the  common  government  was  a 
Congress,  to  wkich  each  state  sent  dcJogates  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  seven :  each  state  had  only 
one  vote,  and  the  delegates  were  more  like  ambassa- 
dors than  members  of  a  governing  assembly.^  The 
Congress  could  detenniue  on  peace  and  war.  and 
had  the  sole  right  of  making  treaties.^  U  could,  on 
tho  concurrence  of  nine  votes  out  of  tho  fchirtoon, 
appoint  cotnmaudi'ni  of  tho  army  uud  navy;  but  in 
tcvjong  troops  it  could  only  send  each  state  a  rcquisi- 

'  Woodrow  Wilson,  The  .Uaie,  articlea  832Sfi2. 

*  Juhaitou,  Hittofy  <^ tkt  CniadHtaCM,  miction  271. 

•  AriitU*  of  ConfetUnuion,  ait.  5,  priubed  la  Brii.<!,  AmerieuH 
CommoHtrttdtfi,  Appeudis  to  foI,  i,  *  Art.  9. 
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ticn  to  raise  its  quota,  and  to  appoint  the  regimental 
officers.^  For  the  pa^'ment  of  the  armed  forces  the 
Congress  could  agree,  as  occasion  required,  that  the 
several  states  should  within  a  fixed  tirao  contribute 
to  a  commoii  treasury  sums  id  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  laud  and  buildings  in  their  territories, 
but  it  could  not  lay  any  tax  on  their  subjects.^ 
Immediately  after  the  common  govemmeat  was 
established,  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
began  to  disregard  its  requisitions,  and  in  view  of 
the  possibihty  of  renewed  war  "with  Great  Britfiin 
or  with  some  other  power,  the  United  States  felt 
they  must  join  in  closer  union  and  establish  a 
common  government  which  could  not  only  request 
governments  but  could  compel  citizens  to  contribute 
to  tho  common  dofejico. 

The  close  federation  which  still  unites  the  states 
of  the  American  Commonwealth  was  drafted  in  17ii7, 
and  took  effect  two  years  later.  The  ciose  fedwa- 
chrtTMiter  of  a  federation  is  always  deter-   '■"^t  1789. 

-    1         1  1  e       I.         Po'Wers  of 

mrned  uiamJy  by  the  amouul  of  tho  the  Federal 
powers  entrusted  to  the  common  or  GoTemnient. 
federal  governmenL  In  America  the  powers  allotted 
to  the  federal  government  are  partly  necessary  to 
the  common  defence  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
union,  partly  given  for  convenience;  and  they  are 
distributed  among  its  three  organs.  Its  legislature 
has  ths  powers,  necessary  to  the  common  defence, 
of  declaring  war,  raising  and  regulaiing  armed 
forces,  deliuing  and  punishing  piracies,  suppressing 

'  Art.  0,  Art.  7.  ^  Ait.  8. 
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rebellioiia,  and  taxing  and  borrowing  for  the  common 
defenco  aud  general  welfare;  ilL  luis  also,  for  ctin- 
venionce.  the  duties  ofregulatiug  commerce,  naturtil- 
isation,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  post  otHce 
and  post-roads,  copyrights  and  patents.    The  execu- 
tive  has  the  necessary  powers  oi'  commanding  the 
armed  forces,  making  treaties  with  the  assent  of  the 
upp^r  house  of  the  legislature,  and  of  taking  care 
that  the  laws  (made  by  the  federal  legislature)  are 
faithfully  executed  ;  it  has  also  the  powers,  necessary 
or  convenient,  of  granting  reprieves  or  pardons  for 
offences  against  the   United   States,   of  ap]K)intiug, 
with  the  assent  of  the  upper  house,  judges,  ambassa- 
dors, and  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  sending 
messages  from  time  to  time  to  ibo  legislature.     The 
judicature  has  to  dscldc  iu  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  and  is  therefore  the  interpreter  of  j 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions;  It'taig,  other  jurisdic- 
tioas   naturally  associated   with   its  gr5fttfunict,ioii 
of  interpreting  the  constitution,  and  it  is  tho^'^K^ 
in  casus  arisiug  uuiler  the  law  of  cations.' 

It  is  necessary,  as  wo  have  eeon,  in  a  federal  union' 
that  there  should  be  many  co-ordinate  governments. 

Legislature  ^^^  "^"'"^  "^  number  than  the  component 
and  executive  states :  thus  iu  the  American  Common- 
weaUh.  witl;  forty-tive  states,  there  arc 
forty-sis  co-ordinate  governments.  The  founders 
of  the  union  carried  the  multiplication  of  co-ordinate 
powers  still  further  by  making  the  federal  oxeculive 
co-ordinate  with  the  legislature.    Their  action  may 

^  Ga^i^tiCiUlou  ^ (he  UitUeii  StuiM,  Artiolei  1,  i,  S. 
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have  been  founded  iu  a  boliof  that  hi  all  stales  the 
executive  and  logislacive  powers  should  be  independ- 
eut ;    but    it   has  certainly   been   conducive    to   the 
maintenimce  of  their  constitution.    Unitary  nations, 
aa  we  have  observed,  desire  that  their  central  goveru- 
meut  may  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  Lo  that  end 
DQiike   the   legislature  and  e:£ecutive  dependuut  on 
one  another,  but    give   superior   authority  to  the 
legislature.     In    tho  United  States  it  is  desirable 
that  the  federal  g-ovemnient  shall  not  be  too  strong, 
lest  ii  should  get  the  constitution  altered  to  its  own 
advantage,     The  legislature  and   the  executive  are 
made  co-ordinate,  ajjd  as  far  as  possible  independent 
of  one  another  ;  and  their  isolation  from  one  another 
helps  to  ensure  that  the  federal  government  eIiilII 
not  transgress  the  limits  imposed  by  the  constitution. 
The  head  of  the  eseeutive  is  a  President,  elected 
to  hold  office  for  four  years,  under  a  method  of  voting 
which   is   now  practically  identical  with  -j.^^^ 
election  by  all  the  adult   males    in    the   executive 
Uonim  on  wealth.      He  is  not  responsible   ^^^^°' 
to  the  legisUture,  except  that  ho  may  be  impeached 
fur  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
deiueanours :   no  adverse  vote  oi  the  legislature  can 
shorten  his  tenure  of  office  by  a  day.     He  has  seven 
ministers  to  help  him  with  his  work,  but  they  arc 
responsible  to  him  only  and  not  to  the  legislature. 
They  are  disqualified  from  sitting  in  either  chamber, 
and  the  legislators  do  not  exercise  personal  inHiience 
On  them  nor  they  ou  the  legislators.     The  Tresident. 
moreover,  is  protected  against  legislation  which  he 
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disapproves  by  paasossiuf^  n  po^ver  of  votu,  which 
however,  does  not  avail  ii.gamBt  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
8onliLLivf& 

The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  chambers 
is  in  the  United  States  not  only  desirablo  (as  it  is 
in  unitary  nations),  in  order  to  ensure  a 
second  conRideration  of  evory  nioasiiro, 
Jiiit  is  ahnost  inevitaMo,  because  both  the  govern- 
ments and  the  populations  of  the  component  states 
ought  to  be  represented  in  the  federal  legislature. 
The  legislature  accordingly,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cougri>ss,  is  divided  into  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Represontfltives.  The  Senate  is  a  small  assembly 
of  ninety  members,  elected  hy  the  legislatures  of  the 
component  stat«e;  the  senators  are  elected  to  ser^^e 
for  six  years,  and  a  third  of  them  vacate  their  seats 
every  two  years.  The  component  states,  whether 
lai-ge  or  small  in  area  and  population,  have  govern- 
ments enticlo<l  to  debate  with  each  other  as  equals, 
since  tho  original  union  was  made  by  a  compact 
aniung  equals;  accordingly  every  state  goverunitiut 
is  represented  in  tho  Senate  by  two  senators,  and  the 
constitution  provides  that  no  state  shall  ever  be 
deprived  of  its  right  lo  hiive  two  senators  without  its 
own  consent.  The  American  Senate,  as  it  represents 
governments  co-onlinatc  with  tho  federal  government, 
boars  little  resemblance  to  the  upper  chambers  of 
unitary  nations.  One  very  important  diH'c-renco  miiy 
bo  noted.  It  is  not  intended  in  tho  United  States 
that  the  federal  legislature  shall  he  stronger  than 
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the  t'tidsral  executive,  and  thereforu  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  chamber  which  represenls  the  popul- 
iition  Bhould  be  strnugcr  than  the  other :  the  Scniito, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  hfts  at  least  as  much  influence  as 
the  other  chamber.  The  House  of  Representatives 
ia  elected  to  serve  for  r,wo  years  by  the  popiihitions 
of  the  states  iu  the  union,  with  intsiubers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sum  of  inhabitants :  New  York  Stale 
had  recently,  and  probably  has  still,  thirty-four 
membors,  while  six  siniill  slates  have  only  one 
moniber  each,  the  totiil  number  in  the  Hoiise  boin^j 
something  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred.^  The  House  of  Reprcsentativos  has  the 
sole  right  of  initiating  money  bills:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sonato  hua  the  control  over  appointuionts, 
aud  therefore  over  the  distribution  of  the  greatest 
mass  of  patronage  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power  is  valid  unless  the  Senate 
approves  it  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  togislature  13  provided  with  as  good  safeguards 
for  its  independence  as  tho  President.     As  nothing 
can  shorten  the  President's  tenure  of  oftice  Relations 
except  lieuth  or  condemnation  on  impeach-   between 

1  1-111  r    legislature 

roeut,  so  the  tenure  or  the  chambers  01  and 
Congress  cannot  be  shortened  in  any  way,  e^ecutwe. 
since  there  are  no  provisions  for  their  dissolution, 
The  legislature  and  the  executive  go  on  their  severai 
ways  almost  independent.  The  President  is  indeed 
under  an  obligation  to  take  care  that  tho  laws  ai-e 
faithfully  executed,  but,  if   he  neglected  it,  there 

'  Bi7C«,  vr.1.  i.  p.  125, 
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would  be  no  means  of  enforcing  it  except  by  impeach- 
ment. Tho  isolation  of  the  legislattiro  mid  of  the 
executiTe  is  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the 
provision  which  disqualilies  ministers  from  being' 
members  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  This 
provision  has  had  consequences  well  worthy  of 
attealion. 

As  neithor  the  iVeeident  nor  his  ministers  are 
members  of  the  legislature,  there  arc  no  government 
bills,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have 
no  official  loaders.  The  President  can  in 
his  messages  to  Confess  suggest  legislation  in  any 
given  direction,  bnt  nil  the  members  of  Congress  arc 
what  we  in  England  call  private  members,  and  every 
bill  must  be  a  private  member's  bill.  The  bills  pro- 
posed are  extremely  numerous:  in  one  session  they 
hnvQ  been  known  to  amount  to  nineteen  thousand. 
They  cannot  all  be  constdorcd  in  the  whole  Senate  or 
the  whole  House,  and  some  method  of  weeding  amst 
be  employed.  In  unitary  nations  the  process  of 
weeding  is  done  in  various  ways,  but  mainly  hy  the 
Cabinet,  which  in  almost  every  case  can  kill  a  pro- 
posal instantly  by  advising  the  majority  to  vote 
against  it.  lu  the  United  States  the  work  of  weeding 
out  useless  or  luiscliievous  proposals  is  entrusted  to 
small  committees.  In  each  chamber  of  the  legisla- 
ture about  furty-fivc  or  fifty  committees  arc  appointed ; 
the  Diinaber  of  members  in  a  committee  is  usually 
eleven  or  nine,  rarely  as  few  as  three  or  as  many  ns 
sixteen.  Each  committee  has  bills  of  a  certain  class 
rofori-ed  to  its  consideration :   thus  there  ai-e  com- 
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mitloes  for  proposals  relating  to  the  army,  tu  the 
n&vy.  and  to  foreign  affairs.  Tlie  most  important 
of  all  are  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  which 
control  the  expemliture  of  the  federal  revenue.' 

la  the  United  States,  us  iu  England,  every  statute 
h)LS  to  puss  in  each  houso  through  tho  stages  of  first 
reading,  second  reading,  committee,  re-  -  _ 
port,  and  third  reading.  But  the  first  committees 
and  second  readicgs  of  every  bill  are  <»'P'°«''"«- 
takea  as  a  ruuttcir  of  course,  and  tlie  debating  is  done 
in  committee.  The  deliberations  of  the  committees 
axe  usually  secret:  the  henring  of  witnesses  by  a 
committee  is  done  with  open  doors,  but  is  not  gener- 
ally reported  in  the  newspapers.  A  committee  after 
considering  a  bill  doal  with  it  as  they  thhik  lit:  if 
they  make  no  report  to  the  House  which  appointed 
thera,  the  bill  is  defunct ;  if  they  report  it,  with  or 
without  amendments,  the  bill  comes  on  for  third 
reading  in  the  House  which  sent  it  to  the  committee. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Keprosentatives 
are  less  well  informed  of  the  condition  of  siftairs  in 
the  executive  departments  than  arc  the  clisimbers  of 
logislaturo  in  a  uuitai-y  nation,  because  they  have  no 
uiinisters  present  among  them  to  answer  inquiries; 
and  accordingly  both  Houses  arc  inclined  to  accept 
the  opinions  of  their  committees  and  pass  their  bills 
into  laws  with  little  or  no  debate.  One  efiect,  then, 
of  the  system  of  the  committees  is  that  very  little 
debating  on  laws  comes  to  the  car  of  tho  public.    A 

'  Bryoe,  Avierkan   Commontotakh,   vol.    t.   p.    186  i  Wondrov 
WilMon,  TAe  S(<Hr,  ■ottion*  1061-11174. 
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sccoud  result  is  that  the  chfurmon  of  the  more 
Impurtaut  committees  form  a  second  set  of  Dtinistcrs. 
The  constitution  has  forbidden  Congress  to  employ 
tlie  executive  ministers  as  tlio  leaders  of  their  legis- 
lative work,  and  the  Houses  have  been  compelled,  to 
invent  IciLdcrs.  The  eomuittLees  of  the  Senate  are 
elected  by  the  Seuutors,  uuuiiuitteeti  of  the  other 
house  are  nominated  by  its  Speahor,  who  also  names 
the  chairman  of  each  coniinitteo.  Tlie  chairmen  act 
in  soma  siuiUl  degree  as  a  link  between  legislature 
and  oxocutive,  since  they  can  ask  questions  of  the 
ministers  and  arc  entitled  to  receive  answers;  but, 
as  the  answers  are  not  given  orally  and  in  public, 
coimnunicatiftns  between  the  two  great  organs  of 
governniunt  have  to  pass  through  narrow  channels 
easily  choked  with  red  tape,  and  there  is  no  such 
perfect  understanding  between  them  as  urises  in 
unitary  nations  from  ike  practice  of  entrusting  to 
cabinet  mini.«itor8  the  work  both  of  commanding  the 
executive  business  and  of  guiding  the  law-makers  by 
Lheir  presence  in  doliberationa. 

Thc  Ainorican  (jommonweah,h,  comprising  forty- 
five  states,  has  not  only  forty-six  sopiirate  legislatures, 
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but  also  forty-six  separate  constitutions 
and  forty  -  six  aepiiratc  statute  -  books. 
Cases  necessarily  arise  in  which  these  constitutionfi  and 
systems  of  law  conic  into  conHict.  For  example,  one 
of  the  states  makes  a  now  law,  and  some  one  aftbcted 
by  it  pl(!a<!s  that  the  stale  had  no  power  to  make  it ; 
or  two  persons  of  diileront  states  are  suitors  in  a  case, 
and  each  wishes  to  be  judged  by  the  law  of  his  own 
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state.  For  the  settlement  of  all  cases  of  conflict  of 
laws,  and  for  some  other  purposes  which  have  already 
been  indicated,  Federal  Courts  of  justice  have  been 
established.  There  are  sixty-five  in  all — one  Supreme 
Court,  nine  Circuit  Courts,  and  fifty-five  District 
Courts. 

The  principles  for  settling  cases  of  conflict  are  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  overrides  everything  which 
conflicts  with  it,  and  that  laws  made  by  Congress, 
provided  they  are  made  under  the  powers  given  to 
Congress  by  the  constitution,  override  all  other  laws. 
For  the  application  of  these  principles  it  is  obviously 
necessary  for  the  courts  to  settle  what  the  constitu- 
tion mearis,  and  what  powers  it  has  given  to  Congress ; 
and  therefore  the  Federal  Courts  are  the  interpreters 
of  the  constitution,  and  settle  what  is  in  accord  with 
it  and  what  is  not. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  and  their  successors 
have  desired  that  the  judges  in  the  Federal  Courts 
should  be  independent  and  impartial,  and  their 
decisions  should  command  universal  respect,  and 
they  have  succeeded  admirably.  The  judges  in  all 
Federal  Courts  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  they  can  be  removed 
only  on  impeachment.  They  receive  adequate 
salaries,  though  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  judges 
in  our  own  country:  in  the  Supreme  Court  each 
judge  receives  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  six  thousand,  and  in  the  District  Courts  five 
thousand.  It  is  strange  in  the  eyes  of  citizens  of 
unitary  nations  that  the  Federal  executive  in  America 
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hM  not  any  locally  distributed  force  lo  carry  out 
dociKions  of  the  Federa!  Courts  in  ease  of  resistance. 
]n  unitary  iiatiuns  the  central  executive  can  com- 
mand the  Aorvire?;  of  local  police  against  all  law- 
broakcTM ;  in  America  Ibo  Federal  executive  has  no 
control  over  the  police  in  any  Htate  or  any  county  or 
town.  Each  of  the  sixty-five  Federal  Courts  has 
inoruly  a  Unitod  StatcH  Marshal  aCtachod  to  it,  to 
oarry  nut  its  judgomouts.  He  has  no  force  of  men 
with  hirn.  hub  may  ask  aid  of  lill  f»ood  citizens,  or  in 
case  ii(  mwl  can  ^yt  the  help  ol  a  body  of  Federal 
troops  hy  applying  to  Wftskin^jton.' 

Tho  frainors  of  the  Federal  constluition  foresaw 

t.1i<>  pus»ibiliiy  that,  chauges  in  it  inir,diL  be  desired 

cither  by  tho  Federal  Congress  or  by  the 

ofuis  Icij^fiHlat.ures  of  many  states  tn  the  union, 

Padtral  ,^,,,1  (,i,(jy  proscribod  mothoda  of  procedure 

ConiUtnUon,    „  ,       <•    ,  ,»•  i  it 

fur  each  of  the  two  cases.     Hitherto  all 

oxpnnaions  of  a  desire  for  uhauge  liuvo  come  from 

CoQgroBB,  and  thorofora  only  one  of  the  two  pro- 

ocdnroK   has   over   been    used.     The   requirements 

under  this  form  of  procetlure  are,  iirstly,  that  the 

Senate  an<l  the  House  shall  agree  to  the  proposed 

change  as  if  it  vera  an  ordinary  taw,  but  with  a. 

majority  of  two-thirds  hnth  in  tho  Senate  and  in  tho 

House:   and,  ftocomUy,  thai    the    change  shall    be 

approved  in  ihroo-fourths  of  tho  stales  in  the  union 

oithor  by  their  ordinary  leg'iKlatures  or  by  oonvea- 

tious  eloolod  for  tho  solo  purpose  of  considering;  tho 

ainoadmont    It  is  obvious  that  under  tliis  procedure 

'  Brycfl,  voL  i.  p.  231- 
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no  amendmeat  can  be  carried,  unless  it  is  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion ;  and 
therofore  the  American  Commonwealth  has  the  most 
rigid  Constitution  in  the  world,  in  marked  contrnst 
with  our  own  country  whose  constitution  is  the  most 
tlexiblo.  The  fifteen  amendments  which  have  been 
passed  hitherto  have  generally  tended  to  give  larger 
powers  to  the  Federal  legislature,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  future  amendments  must,  by  defining  things 
now  indefinite,  tend  in  the  same  direction.  It  is^ 
then,  improbable  that  a  deaire  for  change  will 
ever  be  expresKed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
in  the  Union,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  procedure  laid  down  for  an  unhkely  contin- 
gency. 

The  work  of  government  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth is  divided  in  very  unequal  proportions 
between  the  Federal  authorities  and  the  The  states 
authorities  constituted  by  the  several  ">  the  Union. 
states  in  the  Union.  The  share  allotted  to  the 
Federal  rulers  at  Washington  is  very  small,  and  the 
part  retained  by  the  component  states  is  very  lai^e. 
Any  one  of  the  component  states  is  very  liko  an 
independent  unitary  nation,  except  that  it  has  no 
concern  with  foreign  affairs,  or  army,  or  navy,  and 
cannot  impose  duties  on  import  or  production. 
Every  citizen  of  a  civilised  state  is  affected  by  law 
or  government  or  their  agents  at  every  turn  of  hia 
life;  but  an  American  citizen  must  feel  constantly 
that  he  is  governed  by  his  state,  and  will  scarcely 
l^now  tliat  he  is  governed  at  all  by  llie  Federation, 
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unless  he  reflects  thftt  the  Federal  Ic^l&ture  im| 
the  Customs  duties,  aud  thereby  affects  the  prices 
of  imported  commodities. 

As  the  governments  of  the  component  states  retftin 
in  their  hands  all  the  functions  not  allotted  to  ihe 

Federal  rulers,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
fonmineots:  complete  summary  of  their  work  in  a 
short  space.  Dut  it  is  easy,  without 
Attempting  exhaustive  enumeration,  to 
show  that  the  matters  under  their  coucrot  are  many 
and  weighty.  I'hey  have  to  make  their  laws  on  all 
concerns  except  the  few  which  are  o^igneil  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  of  their  laws,  not  often 
needing  reconsideration,  will  relate  to  the  great 
subjects  of  crime,  property,  contract,  and  marriage;;: 
others,  needing  readjustmout  on  occa^on,  will  deall 
with  the  constitution  of  local  and  municipal  goTern- 
ments,  education,  sanitary  precautions,  medical  di- 
plomas, and  kindred  subjects;  others,  &equently 
made  and  re-made,  will  define  the  privileges  accorded 
to  individual  trading  or  industrial  companies  Each 
state  must  also  have  Ian-courts  to  adjudicate  on 
all  cases  except  those  which  come  before-  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  it  must  have  an  admiuistrative  staff  to 
BDO  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  adininis- 
trativc  staff  will  include  as  an  important  item  a 
force,  or  rather  forces,  of  police  appointed  by  the 
cities  and  townships  within  the  sute. 

Eitch  state  is  free  to  choose  any  form  of  goTcm- 
ment  other  than  monarchical.  The  states  have  for 
the  most  part  chosen  governments  which  bear  a  strong 
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family  resomblauce  to  tliose  whioh  they  had  in  the 
eighteenth  century  whea  they  were  Eng'lish  uolonies. 
They  have  theii-  executive  governments, 
thoir    legislatures,    and     their    judicial    governm«tt»: 

systems.    Tlie  executive  work  is  usually   '^'^ 

,      .  1         .    .  structure, 

ontrusted  to  a  governor  and  mmisters 
chosen  by  poptdar  election  for  a  definite  term  of  ser- 
vice. The  legislatures  are  iisuaDy  constituted  in  two 
chambers,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
both  elected  by  the  population.  The  legislatures  art 
the  most  iiiiporunt  part  of  the  state  govemTUonts, 
but  the  constitutions  of  many  states  show  that  it  is 
desired  they  should  not  be  too  active;  and  we  can 
readily  see  that  less  legislation  ia  needed  in  a  com- 
paratively new  country  than  in  tlio  Crowded  popula- 
tions of  European  states,  and  tinkering  of  the  laws 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something  would  be  ims- 
chievous.  In  most  states  no  man  can  be  elected  to 
serve  ia  the  legislature  by  any  district  except  that  in 
which  ho  resides,  so  that  the  most  capable  men  are 
often  excluded  from  candidature  ;  and  in  many  states 
long  sessions  of  the  legislatures  are  discouraged  by  a 
rule  that  members  are  paid  for  attendance  for  a 
tilted  number  of  days,  and  if  ihey  attend  for  a  larger 
number  they  attend  gratuitously.  The  judges  are 
usually  elcetod  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
within  thoir  jurisdiction,  to  serve  for  a  definite 
number  of  yoara  Judges  thus  elected  must  neees- 
SBrily  bo  ivantiaj?  in  independence,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  their  tenure  of  office ;  their  position  must 
expose  them  to  the  temptation  of  yielding  to  popuhtr 
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damour.  but  it  is  beliered  th«t  tbey  are  re^tnunetl 
fFom  corrupt  jadg&iueais  to  please  individiiaLt  bj  the 
go«l  example  set  by  u  Federal  Court  present  io  ever}' 
»Ute,  and  by  the  pn>fessionfti  opinioo  of  barristers. 

The  divisions  for  loca-lgoveronieat  usually  be:ar  the 
names  of  townships,  counties,  and  ciLie^.  in  New 
England  townships  were  founded  by  the 
original  colonists  before  iboy  were  massed 
together  int<i  the  coloaios  of  Massaohus- 
sets,  Connecticut,  and  the  rest:'  and  this 
may  be  Ibu  reasou  why  Iwal  divisions  are  lolt  to 
carry  on  their  own  business  without  any  iatervenlioo 
of  the  executive  officers  of  ihe  state  guTemukcnts. 
The  state  legislatures  make  or  sanction  the  forms 
of  goTcroment  in  all  local  divisions,  but  the  state 
goremors  and  ministers  do  not  control  the  n'orking 
of  the  govommcuts.  In  tho  great  cities  the  results 
of  these  arrangements  are  noteworthy:  the  citios 
have  become  almost  iadependont  city  states,  since 
they  receive  nothing  from  the  outside  except  their 
constitutions.  And  though  they  receive  their  con- 
stitutions from  the  legislAtures  of  their  states  and 
keep  within  tbe  letters  of  their  charters,  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  ostonsiblc  government  is  their  real 
govcmuieiii.  Tlio  legislature  of  New  York  State 
originally  gave  New  York  City  a  charter  intended  to 
place  the  government  under  the  control  of  all  classes 
of  tho  oitizons  in  the  hope  the  city  would  be  governed 
for  Uie  benefit  of  all.  But  the  government  was  of  a 
kind  not  usually  raaintaine<l  permanently  in  a  city 

'  Wof.r?rnw  WiJkfia,  Tkr.fitalt,  Mciiom  flB9,  li)O0. 
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exempt  Ituiii  exteroal  adiumistraUve  cuiitrol :  cities  < 
thus  uacoutrolled  usually  have  governments  inaDaged, 
not  by  all  classes,  Init  by  some  narrower  body,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  survey  of  simple  city  states.    In 
New  York  City  the  Tammany  Society  was,  and  is,  aj 
mere  association  of  private  citizens.    It  was  originally 
founded  in  1789  for  social  and  charitable  purposes; 
somewhere   ahout  184.0  or  1850  it  aspirod    to  get 
control  of  votes  nnd  otHces  in  the  city,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded.   To  Bsplain  its  methods  wotdd  bo  tedious ; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mayor  was  elected 
by   the   citizens,  and  judges  together  with  police 
commissi  oners  were,  imder  some  of  the  charters  of  the 
city,  elected  by  the  citizen-s,  under  others  .appointed 
by  the  mayor ;  and  when  once  Tammany  controlled 
enough  votes  to  turn  the  scale  in  elections  it  was 
able  to  employ  judges  and  police  for  persecuting  ita' 
opponents  and  rewarding  its  friends.     Home  of  the 
'bosses'  of  Tammany  Hall  about  1870  made  great 
fortunes  by  diverting  millions  from  the  city  treasury 
into  their  own  pockets,  but  they  were  on  the  whole 
faithful  in  protectin^f^  any  one  who  paid  tht*m  black- 
mail by  subscribinjj  to  the  funds  of  Tamumny.     It; 
is  obviously  impossible  in  any  largo  unitary  natiom 
that  any  private  association  should  get  control  of  aj 
city,  because   the   whole   nation   has  one    aupromcl 
government  which  controls  everything ;  in  America,.! 
Now  York  State  is  not  big  enough  to  conti-ol  New 
York  City.     Hence  the  citizens,  to  free  themselves  j 
from  the  rule  of  Tammauy,  have  had  to  trust  to  their 
own  exertions.    They  succeeded  at  the  last  election 
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of  uiayur;  but  it  cmiiiot  be  ospoctocl  thai  Taniitinny 
will  be  easily  killed.  It  has  a  position  just  analogous 
to  that  of  iho  Parte  Ciuoli'a  in  Floronoo:  and  tho 
reader  will  romcmbor  that,  though  the  Florentines 
set  themselves  free  from  tho  Guelf  captains  at  the 
groat  revolt  of  the  ciompi,  within  fifteen  years  tlioy 
were  agiiiu  under  tho  rule  of  a  small  clique  of 
men  who  resembled  tho  captains  in  all  important 
particulars. ' 

This  chapter  may  ho  eude<l  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  political  organisation  of  the  American 
Concluding  Coiumonwoalth.  it  seeuiB  that  the 
remnrks.  governments  of  the  forty-five  states  are 
comparable  in  many  rospocts  with  those  of  many 
small  uuitjiry  nations;  hut  tho  Fudural  governiuonl 
13  lotJiUy  incom  mensurable  with  any  unitary  govern- 
ment. Wo  inoasuro  governments  together  by  com- 
paring organs  which  porfomi  tho  samo  functions. 
The  American  Federal  government  has  no  organ 
co-extensive  in  functions  with  any  organ  in  a  unitary 
state,  though  it  has  organs  denoted  by  the  sami; 
names.  The  American  President  and  the  Premier 
in  a  unitary  iiatiou  are  both  called  head  of  the 
executive,  but  the  President  controls  only  a  fi-aclion 
of  executive  government,  and  does  not  control  law- 
making: the  Premier  controls  the  whole  exeeutivc 
government,  and,  so  long  as  he  is  in  office,  settles 
the  course  of  legislation.  The  Amertciin  Congress 
and  the  English  Parliament  are  both  called  legis- 


'  T^Minawy  a  detcribcd   ^ridly  hj    Mr.    Br>'ce,    oh.    Ixxxviil. 
ttty  maariH  irer«  vritteti  l>eiore  the  clontinn  of  I903J 
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lalures,  but  Congress  lefjislatcs  on  fow  subject. 
Parliament  on  all;  Coi^ress  sufFors  no  man  to  advisa 
it,  Parliament  daily  asks  and  takes  tho  advice  of 
the  Premier;  Congress  cannot  shorten  the  Proaklont's 
term  of  office  by  a  day,  while  Parliament  can  at 
pleasure  disniiss  a  Cabinet  by  refusing  to  sanction 
its  proposals. 

But  where  comparison  is  impossible  contrast  is 
easy.  The  total  work  to  be  done  by  govcminpr 
agencies  is  probably  about  the  same  in  Professional 
England  and  in  the  United  St-ates:  if  Pyi'ticfans. 
there  is  auy  dificrence  England  needs  more  governing 
Ijocauso  it  is  old  and  overcrowded.  Yet  in  England 
the  work  is  given  to  one  government :  in  America  it 
is  divided  among  forty-sis.  Work  done  by  one 
agency  is  done  easily :  when  it  is  distributed  among 
many  it  becomes  laborious.  One  general  election  in 
England  settles  the  ci)tirsQ  of  [rovormnent  for  a  few 
years;  in  America  elections  of  executive  ofiicora  and 
logislatureis  have  to  be  managed  frequently  both  in 
Lho  whole  union  and  in  each  of  its  component  states. 
In  England  a  man  can  enter  political  life  without 
abandoning  professional  or  other  pursuits:  in  America 
political  lifo  is  so  laborious  that  no  one  can  undertake 
it  without  giving  his  whole  time  to  it  If  a  man 
gives  his  whole  time  to  public  work  he  must  bo 
remunerated ;  and  so  tho  men  who  manage  govern- 
ment in  America  are  generally  professional  poHti- 
oians,  men  who  make  a  livelihood  by  pnblie  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  class  of  rich  men  who  could 
afford  to  work  for  no  pay;  but  there  are  two  reasons 
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why  thoy  seldoui  do  it.  The  divisiuu  of  wurk  aiuojig 
maay  governments  limits  the  sphere  of  actioa  of 
each  government,  and  makes  its  business  less  inter- 
esting: for  example,  do  legislature  in  Ainonca  lias 
businesit  so  interesting  as  the  English  Parliament, 
which  can  dismiss  the  Cabinet  frain  office ;  and  the 
oxtromoly  laborious  character  of  political  lifo  in 
America  acts  as  a  deterrent  on  men  who  have 
no  nood  to  engage  in  it  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
livolihoofi. 

As  the  work  of  Congressmen  is  less  interesting  to 
thomsolvBS  than  the  work  of  Menihers  of  Parliameut, 
Debates  in       ''  '^  ^^^^  '*'^^  Intorostiug  to  their  consti- 

CooBTessnoi  tuonts.  In  England  a  very  large  part  of 
widelT  read.       ,  ...  i    ni     i- 

tho  population  is  eager  to  road  1  arlia- 
nieiitary  Debates  and  to  scrutinise  divisions,  because 
A  vote  in  Parliament  may  cause  a  change  of  ministry 
or  an  appeal  to  the  olocitors.  In  America  no  vote 
itt  Congress  can  shake  the  stability  of  the  executive, 
and  therefore  the  prfwecdings  in  the  legislature  moot 
with  litllo  attention  from  the  population  at  largo. 
The  English  method  of  government  trains  the  people 
to  study  the  iloli  be  rations  in  Parliament  and  to 
attend  to  the  arguments  of  their  legislators;  the 
American  method  leads  the  citizens  to  concentrate 
thoir  attention  on  papular  elections.  In  both 
uountries  public  opinion  acts  ou  the  rulers  and  gels 
its  way,  quickly  or  slowly :  in  England  it  acts  from 
day  to  day  by  comments  on  the  work  of  Parliaments 
expressed  in  newspapers  or  in  local  meetings;  in' 
America    it  acts  [leriodically,  and   is  expressed  at 
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electious  by  the  number  of  votes  reoorded  for  ditter- 

ent    candidfttcs   for    the   executive    and    legtslntire 

posts  m  the  ibrty-six  govcrmneats  in  the  Coiiiiuou- 

wealth. 

The    American   Constitution  has   undergone   few 

formal  changoH  since  its  foundntion ;  but  practically 

tho  union  IS  far  closer  than  It  was.     Hail-   _,       , 

The  union 

roads  and  telegraphs  hiivc  brought  distant  has  grown 
states  near  together.  A  part  of  the  statefi  '^  °^"' 
waged  a  greatand  successful  war  to  prevent  a  secession; 
and  in  protecting  the  union  froui  disruption  they 
learned  to  value  it,  The  distinction  which  severed  the 
southern  states  from  the  north  has  been  nearly  ended 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  (.^ornTiion- 
wealth.  Fifty  years  ago  a  man  might  be  a  bostoniau 
first  and  an  American  afterwards;  now  every  man 
IB  an  American  citizen  first  and  last,  and  the  diver- 
gences betwoyti  iiicmlmrs  of  different  states,  as  for 
example  between  the  men  of  the  east  and  the  men  of 
the  west,  arise  rather  from  divergent  economical 
interests  than  from  attachniont  to  the  states  in  the 
union  to  which  they  severally  belong.  Tlirougliout 
tho  history  of  the  Amoricans  from  the  Dockration  of 
their  Indepeudeuce  progress  has  been  steadily  made 
from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  many  states 
ac.ireoly  joiued  by  any  tie,  to  their  present  condition 
iu  which  thoy  are  one  state  with  many  members 
which  act  in  constantly  increasing  harmony  with 
tho  whole  body. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

VOI-UNTARY  UNION  OP  EQUALS:   MODERN  SWITZERLAND 

The  ancient  Achcean  League  and  the  mediseval 
Swiss  EidgonoHsenschaft  bear  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  United  States  because  the  powers  allotted  to 
their  central  governments  were  never  accurately 
defined.  I  shall  pass  over  these  two  ill-defined 
Federal  states  with  a  brief  notice,  and  then  proceed 
to  consider  the  modern  Swiss  Federation  which  is 
liko  the  TTnitod  States  in  miniature. 

The  ancient  Achffian  League,  founded  in  prehistoric 
jigcs  by  oxiioa  who  fled  from  before  the  face  of  Dorian 
AchKui  invaders,  was  dissolved  between  323  and 
League.  284  B.C.  by  the  Macedonian  kings  Cassan- 
dcr,  Itcnietrius  Poliorkotes,  and  Antigonus  Gonataa.^ 
Betwocn  284  and  2r)0  ii.c.  a  new  league  was  formed 
and  was  joined  by  many  Greek  cities.  There  was  a 
common  gdvcrninont  for  the  management  of  war 
and  foreign  affairs.  The  legislature  in  the  common 
gt>vermnent  consisted  of  a  general  assembly  and  a 
slAiidiug  council  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
members ;  and  its  executive  organ  consisted  of  a 
stratogus,  or  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  with  some 
lessor  officials  OAlled  dnninrgi.    Wo  do  not  know 

<  Prtlyhins,  bfe.  ii.  du  41. 
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huw  much  power  of  commanding  individual  citijsens 
of  cities  iu  the  league  was  entrusted  to  the  central 
govern  men  t.' 

The  Swiss  did  not  form  a  Federal  state  till  14S1, 
and  then  they  formed  it  by  accident.  Three  cantons, 
Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  formed  an  Hedi»v»i 
alliance  ia  1291.  The  alliance  proved  to  Swiuetiand. 
be  permanent,  and  was  joined  by  several  more 
cantons  at  intervals:  but  it  was  no  more  than  an 
alliance.  Each  canton  was  a  porfoclly  independent 
state,  and  conducted  its  foreign  aitaira  by  ambaasii- 
dors  who  had  instructions  from  thoir  cantons.  In 
1481  some  of  the  ambassadors  broke  their  instruc- 
tions and  acted  as  they  thought  lit;-  by  ho  doing 
they  cliaii^'ud  the  mooting  of  the  ambassiwlyrs  into 
a  common  government  for  the  cantons  which  they 
represented.  Soon  afterwards,  for  example  in  1812, 
ihe  contra]  government  was  u  council  which  received 
ambassadors  sent  by  foreign  powers  to  the  Swiss 
Federation,  and  settled  what  answor.s  should  be 
given  to  thera-^*  The  power  of  the  council  to  eontrol 
the  cantons  was  not  properly  defined,  the  troubles 
about  religion  diasolvnd  the  Federation,  and  tUl  1798 
the  cantons  remained  disuuitoil. 

The  French  Directory  intervened  forcibly  iu 
Swit,zerland,  and  placed  the  country  under  tho 
government  of  a  unitary  repubUc  utter  tho  French 

'  Further  details  kbout  the  Ac1iii-aq  League  are  given  iii  a.  brief 
form  in  i'aliticai  /j^stituliont  o/  the  Ancient  Orttkt,  pu  114,  hy  the 
author  of  the  prciaont  work. 

'  Oiichsli,  (iudbiihuck  ziir  Sfhef:UzergcKhiefi(e,  pp.  109-2i)S. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  2fI1.2B6. 
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model.  The  Swiss  cantons  abhorred  being  deprived 
of  their  ancient  seU-goTcmmcnt :  in  1N02-3  Buona- 
Freneh  parte  as  First  CoiisiU  restored  it  to  them, 

interventions,  foid  fonued  the  people  into  &  very  loose 
confederation  of  cantons.  In  1847  a  few  cantons, 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  seceded  and 
tried  u>  fonii  a  Sunderbund  or  separate  Federation. 
They  were  defeated,  and  in  IS4S  the  Swis.^  formed  a 
close  FederatioQ,  whoso  central  government  was  still 
further  strengthened  sixteen  years  later. 

Switzerland  is  a  Federal  state  on  a  very  small  scale. 
It  has  three  niiLHoo  inhabitaDts;  in  area  it  is  equal 
Modern  to  half  of  Ireland  OT  Scotland,  or  to  a 

SwiUerUnd.  thrce-hundredt.h  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  prevented  from  forming  a  unitary 
state  by  physical  environment  and  by  racial,  lin- 
guistic, and  religious  divergencies.  Many  of  its 
cantons  arc  separated  by  almost  impassable  ranges 
of  mountains:  two-thirds  of  the  people  speak 
German,  a  quarter  speak  French,  aa  eighteenth 
Itali-an,  and  a  few  have  a  language  called  Bomansch; 
three-fifths  arc  Protestauts  and  the  remainder  Roman 
Catholics.  Thoro  is,  however,  much  that  tends  lo 
draw  the  cantons  together.  The  inhabitants  are 
mainly  simiU  landed  propriotors,  strong,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious and  indopendout,  so  that  thoy  are  alike 
in  pursuit.1  anil  character.  The  commercial  interests 
of  all  arc  identical;  they  have  behind  them  the 
memory  of  heroic  efforts  made  by  their  furefathers 
in  defence  of  their  independence;  and  the  cantons, 
if  Buparale,  would  be  too  small  to  deal  on  anything 
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like  equal  tericB  with  any  of  tlie  European  powers. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprisinc;  that 
a  I'edeml  government  has  been  estalilishod. 

The  character  of  the  Federtition  must,  it  is  obvious, 
bo  deteraiined  by  the  amount  of  power  eoncoded  to  the 
central  government.  Division  of  powers 
among  many  govornmonts  is  not  carried  the  tnodern 
out  in  Switzerland  to  the  same  extent  as  '  ^'^^  '^"' 
in  America:  it  would  be  absurd  in  so  small  a  territory, 
and  many  of  the  cantons  could  not  well  perform 
some  of  the  functions  which  are  safely  left  to  the 
governments  of  the  large  states  in  the  American 
Commonwealth.  In  consequence  the  central  govern- 
ment has  to  control  more  departments  of  business 
in  Switzerland  than  in  America ;  there  is  not  the 
samo  anxiety  lest  the  central  government  should  en- 
croach, and  therefore  the  ceiitral  executive  and  logis- 
Iftturo  are  not  made  perfectly  independent ;  and  the 
amall  Swiss  Republic  is  not  so  sharply  distingnibhcd 
from  unitary  states  as  the  gr^at  Commonwealth 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  central  government    has   three    organs   for 

legislation,  executive    work,  and   judicature.      The 

Parliament  leo^ialates  on  all  the  subiects 

,1.1  ^  Central 

(except  patents)  that  belong  to  Congress  government, 

in  America,  and  on  many  more.  It  makes  t-eps^ature. 
laws  relating  to  gi'cat  public  works,  such  as  railways 
and  the  embanking  of  rivers  and  torrents;  itcontrnis 
forests,  fisheries,  shootings,  universities,  sanitary-  regul- 
ations, medical  diplomas,  employment  of  children ; 
it  makes  rules  about  vagabonds,  and  can  order  the 
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expulsion  of  foreignurs  who  imperil  tho  public  safety.' 
Tho  legislature  is  in  twn  chAmbers  as  in  America; 
Uic  chouibors  ore  reuewed  overy  three  years.    The 
lower  house,  called  Nalioiialmtfa,  Has  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  members,  elected  in  tho  cantons  in  numbers 
proportional  to  tho  populations;   the  upper  house, 
called    Sutuderath,    has    forty-four    members,  two 
elected  by  each  of  the  cantons. 
Tlie  executive  work  is  done  by  a  boanl  of  seven 
Executive    ministers,  called  the  Bundosraih.    Th« 
oreta.        ininistere  arc  not  so  independent  as  the' 
American  President,  because  they  are  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  Icgislatura    They  are  elected  by 
every  new  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  its  three 
years,  and  when  once  they  are  elected,  tho  Parliament 
has  no  power  to  dismiss  them.    There  are.  however, 
provisions  which  tend  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  executive  and  the  lepslaturo:  tho  ministers  ai 
allowed  to  be  present  and  to  speak  at  the  sittings  ol 
the  Parliament,  and  even  tu  suggest  amendments  to 
the  measures  proposed,' 

There  is  also  a  Federal  Court  of  Ju.stice,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  iraporljint  as  the  Federal  Court  in 
America.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the 
Parliament,  which  has  power  to  determine 
the  duration  of  their  tenure  and  their  salary*  It 
has  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  cantons, 
but,  as  the  powers  of  the  cantons  are  restricted,  tho 
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disputes  which  cau  arisu  Jiuiong  theiu  are  not  so 
intricate  as  the  questions  that  arise  througli  conflict 
of  different  systems  of  laws  in  the  American  Comn  ion- 
wealth. 

Four  of  the  cantons  (Uri,  Unterwalileii,  Glaria,  and 
AppenzcII),  or  parts  of  them,  are  living  under  the 
ijUleat  constitution 8  in  the  civilised  world.*   caventm   t 

Their  govornmcnt  is  a  Iblkicoot,  which  orthe 

.1  -     .       I     .    Cantons. 

moots  once  a  year  in  the  open  air,  to  elect 

officers,  impose  taxes,  and  sanction  laws.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  cantons  have  reiuescntativoaaseni- 
blios,  but  oveu  in  these  cantons  the  inhatitauts  have 
;i.  direct  influence  in  initiating  Lvws  by '  Imperative 
PetitioTi.'  and  a  veto  on  now  laws,  because  they  can 
demand  that  tlioy  shall  not  take  ell'ect  till  they  aro 
confirmed  by  a  plebiscite  in  the  canton.  The  peoples 
of  the  cantons  are  exceedingly  weli  suLtod  for  ruling 
by  plebiscite ,  the  cantons  are  very  small,  and 
property  is  evenly  rlistributed.  Great  care  i^  taten 
to  eafeg'Liard  the  political  rights  of  the  individual 
Swiss  citizen.  If  a  housebolder  moves  from  one 
canton  into  another,  he  instantly  becomes  a  citizen 
of  his  new  canton  on  showing  that  he  has  a  house 
situated  in  its  territory. 

Till  1891  the  Swiss  Constitution  placed  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  alterations  m  tho  Federal  law 
and  constitution.  Till  then  it  was  the  rule  that  all 
new  laws  and  clianges  in  tho  constitution  should 
be  initiated  by  receiving  the  approval  of  the  two 
ohambers  of  legislature,  but  changes  in  the  constitu- 

'  DemutnbyneB,  OonttitulioH*  Evropitimtt,  vol.  Ji.  p.  474. 
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tion  should  never  become  law  uuless  they  wero  con- 
tirmed  by  a  plebiscite,  aud  other  new  laws  should  re- 
main iuvalid  till  submitted  to  a  plebiscite. 

Alterations  '  ' 

in  the  Federal  "  thirty  thousand  citizens  desired  iu  In 
Miut^n^"""  ^^^  plebiscite,  the  coafirmation  was  not 
fi'iven  unless  the  new  law  or  change  in 
the  constitution  was  approved  by  a  majority  in  all 
Switzerland,  and  by  majorities  in  a  majority  of 
cantons.  The  law  or  the  cliauge  in  the  constitution 
to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  was  called  Referendum, 
because  it  had  to  be  referred :  subsequoutly  it  seems 
that  the  plebiscite  was  called  a  referuudum.  The 
plebiscite  was  found  to  be  an  efficient  gxiard  against 
hasty  changes,  and  in  1S91  the  Swiss  had  such 
confidence  in  it  that  ibey  allowed  it  to  pronounce 
on  proposals  not  initiated  iu  the  legislature.  Since 
then  any  fifty  thousand  citizens  may  formulate  a 
change  in  the  law  or  the  constitution,  their  proposal 
must  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite,  and  if  it  is  approved 
by  majorities  both  iu  all  SwitJHjrland  and  in  a 
ruajority  of  cantons,  it  takes  its  place  in  the  statute 
book.  The  permission  given  1891  to  private  citizens 
[«  initiate  now  laws  has  had  no  startling  results.  Up 
to  the  yeiir  1900  three  proposals  had  been  privately 
initiated :  two  will  serve  to  show  bow  the  plebiscite 
acted  as  a  protection  against  some  dangers  but  not 
against  others.  Tn  I.sy4  It  was  proposed  that  every 
Swiss  citizen  should  have  a  right  to  adequately 
remuueraled  work.  Property  Js  very  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  Switzerland,  and  therefore  the  burden  of 
paying  remuneration  for  work  which  could  not  earn 
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•wnges  in  the  open  market  would  have  fallen  on  the 

very   numerous  class  who   support   themselves    by 

doing  work   foi'  which  employers  are  glad  to  pay. 

Tho  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.'    In 

1893  it  was  proposed  to  regulate  slaughter-houses 

and  to  make  it  impossible  for  Jews  to  obtain  meat 

which  their  ceremonial  traditions  permitted  them  to 

eat     The  proposal  hurt  no  one  except  a  nationality 

which  had  often  been  persecuted,  and  it  was  accepted 

by  the   required   majorities  in  Switzerland  and  its 

cantons. 

If  we  surrey  the  history  of  Switzerland  in  the 

nineteenth  century  it  is  obvious  that  the  union  has 

been   made  far  closer  than  it  was.     Till    _. 

Thfl  union 

1S48  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  people  hasgrown 
formed  one  stato  or  many  states.  In  1848  °'^' 
they  obtained  a  common  government  capable  of 
enforcing'  commands  on  individual  subjects;  the 
kinds  of  commands  which  tlio  ceutral  government 
could  enforce  were  more  numerous  than  in  the 
United  States  of  Americaj  and  the  sphere  of  activity 
left  to  tho  governments  of  the  cantons  was  restricted 
within  narrow  limits.  Since  1848  changes  have 
been  made;  every  change  that  has  in  any  way 
altered  the  relations  between  the  centre  and  the 
parts,  has  given  additional  power  to  the  central 
government.      The    permiasion    given    to    private 

1  Tlie  only  two  good  discneaion*  known  to  me  of  the  Popular 
Initiative  in  8witxcr1iinil,  are  contuinuil  iti  Lwa  nrticliw  l>y  Mtin 
Liliiin  TfiniTi.  One  ia  published  in  tlm  Proyrtntlvt  Htfttw  for  July 
]  S97,  pp.  345-357  :  the  othei-  in  the  Co-ojxmtivt  Wholtaait  SodetK*' 
Annual  for  19<Jt>,  pp.  337-3oi|J. 
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citizens  to  propose  new  laws  does  not  obviously  alter 
the  relations  between  the  centre  and  the  parts ;  but 
certainly  it  does  not  in  any  way  strengthen  the 
governments  in  the  cantons.  Switzerland,  like  the 
United  States,  has  moved  steadily  along  the  path 
from  Staatenbund  to  Bundesstaat. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


MODEUN   UNIONS   OP   STATES 


We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  those  kinds  of 
states  which  occur  most  frecjueutly  iu  the  lustory 
of  tho  world  taken  as  a  whole.  Wo  have  examined 
in  some  detail  all  tho  type^^  of  8iiiiplQ  states;  and 
among  the  composite  states  we  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  those  formed  by  conquest  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  two  important  states  formed  or  completed  in 
modem  times  by  the  voluntary  union  of  equals. 
There  remain  for  our  consideration  some  composite 
states  formed  by  conquest  since  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  some  formed  in  modem  times  by 
processes  which  have  not  yet  engaged  our  attention. 
It  wih  be  well  also  to  notice  that  there  have  occurred 
in  modem  times  some  unions  of  stJvteB  which  were 
intended  to  produce  composite  states,  bub  did  not 
attain  the  end  which  their  founders  proposed.  In 
the  present  chapter  1  shall  give  some  iudication  of 
those  composite  states  which  have  not  yet  been 
noticed,  aud  of  those  unions  of  states  which  have 
failed  to  form  new  states.  The  chapter  will  treat  of 
nothing  but  unions  of  states,  and  it  will  thoretbre 
tend  to  cl&ajcness  if  I  begin  it  by  enumerating  the 
ways  in  which  uuions  of  states  can  bo  ettocted. 

m. 
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Unions  of 
states  caa 
be  made,  or 
sttempted,  in 
four  ways, 


The  kinds  of  unions  observed  hitherto  are  two : 

(1)  Unions  by  conquest,  or,  in  other  words,  compulsory 
unions,  in  which  the  compulsion  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  strongest  party  in  the 
uaioa;  (2)  voluntary  unions  of  equals. 
To  these  two  lun<ls  we  must  now  suld  two 
more:  (8)  compulsory  unions  oi  staLoa  ordained 
by  other  slates  not  thoniselvos  pai-ti.es  to  the  unions; 
and  (4)  voluntary  unions  of  unoquals.  We  have, 
then,  in  all,  four  kinds  of  imiona.  In  the  course 
of  modern  history  unions  of  all  four  kinds  have 
taken  place.  Tlie  undoubted  iustauces  of  the  seccnd 
kind  (voluntary  unions  of  equals)  hstve  all  been 
noticed  in  the  last  two  chapters.  Nothing  then 
remains  foe  us  to  do  but  to  eon-sider  instances  of 
the  othor  tliree  kinds  of  unions,  and  to  examine 
what  contribution  (if  any)  each  kind  of  union  has 
mado  to  the  formation  of  modern  composite  states. 

Conquests  of  temtory  have  been  many  and  great 
in  the  modern  history  of  Eoirope;  but  they  have  not 
MoicTD  hG^ii  80  effective  in  making  new  slates  as 
uniaos  made  might  be  expected  from  their  number 
7  conqiies .  ^^^^  magnitude.  Throughout  modern 
history  states  have  been  more  mature  than  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  generally  been  impossible 
to  make  a  permanent  union  of  states  unles.s  they 
are  marked  out  for  union  by  similaniy  of  character 
and  history.  Charles  the  Fifth,  Gujstavus  AdolphuB, 
and  Napoleon  were  great  conquerors,  but  their  con- 
quests generally  remained  separate  states  because 
they  were  too  dissimilar  or  too  distant  for  tmiou. 
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The  states  of  modern  Europe  wliich  have  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  uniting  conquered  states 
with  thomselvea,  aro  France  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teonth  and  I'russia.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  acquired 
large  pieces  of  territory  on  his  north-en.stern  border; 
(.heir  inhabitants  were  all  converted  into  loyal  French- 
men, and  still,  with  the  exception  of  Alsaco  and 
Lorraine,  remain  incorporated  with  France.  Prussia 
has  been  entirely  mado  by  conquests;  and  all  parts 
of  Prussia,  except  the  provinces  ac(]uired  from  Poland, 
appear  to  cohere  tirmly  together.  The  conquests,  then, 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  of  the  Prussians  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  coherent  states :  but  they  stand 
alone.  There  are  indeed  two  other  unions  of  territories 
in  modem  Europe  deserving  of  notice  because  their 
effects  have  been  permanent.  Russia  and  Austria 
acquired  portions  of  Poland,  and  still  hold  them ;  but 
thoy  have  not  succeeded  in  indnciufj  tho  inhabitants 
to  coalesce  with  their  other  subjects. 

There  has  been  a  period  in  modern  history  when 
unions  of  states  have  been  ordained  by  other  stateis 
not  themselves   parties    to   the   unions. 
These  unions  were  designed  to  suit  the  of  states, 
convenience  of  those  states  which  planned    ordained  by 

1  r    T-  11-1  '*''*"  states. 

them,  or  of  li-urope  as  a  whole,  without 
any  regard  to  the  mshcs  of  the  communities  immedi- 
ately aflected  by  them ;  and  they  belong  to  the 
period  from  1700  to  1815,  when  the  better  states- 
men wore  dominated  by  tho  ideal  of  the  Balance  of 
Power,  and  tho  modern  conception  of  Nationalities 
h.ad    not  yet  been    formed.      In  most  cases  tliey 
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joined  dissimilar  commiinities  under  a  common  yok©, 
and  in  these  eases  they  have  failed  to  form  durable 
new  states.  Tlie  Treaty  of  Utrecht  joined  parts  of 
the  Spanish  dominions  with  Austria,  and  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  giive  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  Norway  to 
Sweden.  The  unions  decreed  at  Utrecht  have  all 
been  dissolved ;  Belgium  broke  loose  from  Holland 
after  fifteen  years;  Norway  and  Sweden  never  had 
a  common  Parliament,  and  now  their  only  bond  of 
union  is  that  they  have  the  same  King  and  the  same 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  All  tlieae  cases  show 
that  a  mere  decree  issued  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 
did  not  suffice  to  bind  diseiinlla.r  communities  in 
permanent  muon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  similar 
communities  are  joined  together  at  the  command  of 
an  aitornal  Power,  permanent  states  may  be  formedl. 
In  Germany,  in  ISOl-1803,  the  Htates  till  then  owned 
by  ecclesiastical  princes  or  imperial  knights  were 
joined,  at  the  comnurad  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with 
larger  Germau  states;  and  the  arrangements  then 
made  in  regard  to  them  have  generally  remained  in 
force  to  the  prosout  day.  The  whole  result  of  my 
consideration  of  unions  ordained  by  external  Powers 
is  to  show  that,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  new  states, 
they  have  the  same  effect  as  unions  made  by  con- 
quest. If  they  are  unions  of  dissimilar  communities, 
they  are  afterwards  dissolved;  if  chey  are  uuions  of 
similar  commimities,  they  are  permanenL.  It  will 
then  be  needless  for  the  future  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  imious  made  by  conquest  and  unions 
ordained  by  external  Powers.     They  can  all  be  put 
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together  in  a  single  class  imder  the  title  of  unions 
effected  by  compulsion. 

Voluntary  tinions  of  unequals  often  occurred  in  the 
Middle  Ages :  it  happened  frequently  that  the  owuor 
of  a  saiall  &gI  comine^ided  himself  and  his  voi^mg™ 
land,  for  protection,  to  a  neighbouring  unions  of 
prince,  or  to  a  neighbouritif^  city,  lu  the 
annals,  however,  of  the  Middle  Ages  uuions  of  this 
kind  are  inconspi^cuous,  because  the  communities 
atioGted  by  tliem  were  of  minute  dimensions.  In 
modern  times  .states  large  enough  to  be  counted  in 
the  second  or  third  rank  have  fonnd  that  their  com- 
paratively small  proportions  have  exposed  them  to 
disadvantages  or  dangers,  and  have  voluntarily 
sought  and  obtained  union  with  more  powerful 
neighbours.  Voluntary  unions  of  smaller  states  with 
larger  states  led,  in  the  eighteenth  contui-y,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  niueteonth  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  aud 
the  North  German  Federation,  which  has  since  grown 
into  the  Gorman  Empire. 

At  the  boginoiiig  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Scots  had  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  union  with 
England  would  be  preferable  to  their  exist-  gj^ygj,,)  „j 
ing  condition  of  semi- dependence.  Tiioy  England, 
were  a  strange  mixture  of  many  races,  ' 
and  the  existence  of  ibeir  Parliament  only  ensured 
that  power  to  misgovern  should  be  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  from  one  faction  to  another.  But  they 
were  chiefly  influenced  by  consideration  of  their 
poverty.     They  could  uot  escape  from  it  unless  they 
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had  free  trade  with  EagL&nd:  and  England  would 
not.  gmnt  free  trado  without  union.  In  1702  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  ompoworod  Queen  Aune  to 
name  Commissioners  for  Scotland  to  negotiate  about 
nnioa  with  other  Commissioners  named  for  England,  in 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  England.^ 
When  the  Commissioners  met,  the  Scots  betrayed 
desire  to  have  co-ordinate  govennnonts  fur  Scotland, 
for  England,  and  for  Oreat  Britain,  according  to  the 
federal  plan  of  government  which  existed  in  the 
Netherlan<ls;  but  tho  Englishmen  would  not  assent 
to  any  union  except  under  a  supreme  goverument^ 
Tho  conditions  were  settled  according  to  the  wishes 
of  tho  stronger  party  to  the  union.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Great  Britain  was  a  unitaiy  state,  and  it  is. 
now  a  unitary  nation. 

In  1858  Napoleon  the  Third  made  a  verbal  agree- 
ment with  Cavour  that,  in  case  of  u  war  waged  with 
rtaiy.  i8so-  ■*  reasonable  pretext  by  Piedmont  against 
1870.  Austria,  he  would  aid  Piedmont,  provided 

that  he  received  as  his  reward  Savoy  and  possibly 
Nice.    In  fultilment  of  his  engagement  he  entered 
North  Italy  in  ISSS),  and  fought  and  won  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  After  this  he  immediately 
signed  preliminaries  of  peaco  with  Austria  at  Yilla- 
franca,  consenting  that  Austria  should  keep  Venotia^j 
that  the  petty  despots  of  Tuscany  and  Modens 
dependants  of  Austria,  should  resume  possession 
their  dominions,  and  only  stipulating  on  behalf 
tho  Italians  that  there  should  he  an  Italian  Fedcra- ' 
tion.  of  whiuh   Veiietia   under  Auatrian  direct  mlo, 

'  Stanbope,  Ueign  ^^utun  June,  ch.  vi.  end. 
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with  Tuscany  and  Mcdeua  under  their  despots, 
should  be  members.  The  Pieclmontese,  and  especially 
their  great  statesman  Oavoiir,  desired  souietUing 
better  than  a  federation  in  which  Austria  would 
control  most  of  the  votes:  and  their  wish  was  grati- 
fied. The  peoples  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  manner  organised  small  armies  sufficient 
to  keep  out  their  depots :  Sicily  and  Naples,  in  1860, 
under  the  lead  of  Garibaldi  expelled  their  Bourbon 
King  Francis  t,he  Second  :  the  whole  Italian  people 
desired  union  imder  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a  single 
Parliament  for  the  whole  kingdom.  By  1861  almost 
the  whole  peninsula  was  a  single  state:  Venice  was 
added  in  1866.  and  Rome  followed  four  years  later. 
Italy  has  been  formed  through  the  voluntary  union 
of  many  unequal  states;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Piedmont,  the  strongest  party  in  the  union, 
it  is  a  unitary  state  under  a  single  government. 

Germany,  as  wo  liavo  already  noticed,  broke  up 
in  1250  oa  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second,  and  the  small  commxmitics  Germany, 
which  had  grown  up  among  the  Geruiana  "sq-iSi». 
became  sovereign  states.^  They  were  too  small  to 
stand  alone  conveniently.  In  1273  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  was  elected  as  Euiperor.  and  from  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Yoars'  War  in  1618  the  German  states  formed  an 
Gxtremely  loose  confederation,  having  for  their 
common  government  a  Diet  under  the  presidency 
of  an  elected  Emperor.  From  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  states  of 

'  8ee  page  ^2. 
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Germany  were  separate  sovereignties,  without  any 
common  goverameiit.  Iti  1815  they  agreed  to  fonu 
a  Detitscher  Buwl.  It  was  nominally  a  loose  con- 
forleration,  but  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  because 
the  Diet,  its  ouly  common  organ,  was  powerless. 
From  thenceforward,  however,  a  general  desire  for 
closer  union  arose  among  all  the  Germans  except  the 
Austrians.  Till  1866  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrians 
made  closer  union  impossible. 

By  far  the  itiost  powerful  German  princes  wero 
the  Kniperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Austriaiad  ^'^m  1848  to  1S66  they  were  jealous 
Pmssia,  rivals.  The  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
were  extensive,  but  were  mliabited  by 
many  jarring  nationalities.  The  Prussian  state 
was  of  moderate  size,  but  most  of  its  provinces, 
though  not  yet  perfectcdly  united,  were  tending 
towards  unity.  In  1850  the  Prussians  bhought^l 
prematurely.,  tliiit  they  were  thoroughly  imited, 
and  obtained  from  their  king  a  constitution  which 
established  for  Prussia  such  a  Parliament  as  is  suited 
to  a  unitary  nation.  Prussia  was  not  yel  a  coherent 
community,  and  its  new  Parliament  was  not  capable 
of  restraining  a  strong  executive  government.  Its 
incapacity  was  shown  after  1802,  when  Bismarck 
became  Minister-President.  In  1864  and  18fi5  the 
Parliament  refused  to  vote  the  taxes,  but  Bismarck 
succeeded  in  collecting  them.  During  the  two  years 
in  which  Bisuiarck  ruled  Pnissia  in  defiance  of  its 
Parliament,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  engaged  as 
allies  in  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Schloswig- 
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Hoktetn.      Id  18GG  thoy  quarrelled  about  the  dis- 

posLtion  of  their  conquests:  war  was  declftred  between 
them,  Austria  was  defeated  at  Sadowa,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  German  Bund.  The  states  in  North 
Germany  voUmtarilj  joined  in  a  close  union  under 
the  title  of  the  North  German  Federation. 

The  new  composite  state  made  in  1866  was  foimded 
through  a  voluntary  union  of  uuoquals,  but  it  had  a, 

federal  character.   The  inequality  between 

,  Ti         •  North  Ger- 

its  members  was  extreme.      Prussia  was   ^g^,  pedera- 

opposcd  in  arms  by  HanoYcr  and  Hesse-   *^°"-  ^^^ 

Cassel  during  itH  war   with    Austria:   it 

speedily  annexed  them,  and  they  became  parts  of 

the  t*ru.ssian  state.      When  these  annexations   had 

been  made,  the    population  of   Prussia  comprised 

three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Germany: 

the  other  quarter  was  divided  among  twenty  small 

states  of  which  Saxony  was  the  largest,    Altbouffh 

the  disparity  niuonf:^  the  members  of  the  new  state 

was  80   great,  Bismarck   decided  to  treat  the  small 

states  most  generously,  and  to  found  a  federal  state 

in  which  they  were  liberally  endowed  with  political 

rights.    The  reasons  which  influenced  him  are  not 

perhaps  as  yet  perfectly  known,  but  we  can  see  some 

of  them.     It  was  probable  that  any  harsh  dealings 

with  the  lesser  states  might  be  used  by  Napoleon  tho 

Third  as  a  pretext  for  interference.    It  was  certain 

that  if  small  states  gained  no  advantages  enjoining 

the  federation,  tho  states  in  South  Germany,  Bavaria, 

Wirtemberg,  Baden.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  would  never 

apply  for  admission  among  its  members.      Besides 
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all  this,  Bismarck  know  the  rulers  of  the  small  states 
from  his  long  experience  as  Prussian  ropreseutalive 
in  the  Diet  of  the  old  Bimd  at  Frankfurt.  The 
small  states  were  naturally  grown  communities,  thdr 
governments  were  such  as  they  produced  naturally, 
and  among  their  rulers  were  men  with  whom 
Bismarck  was  willing'  to  wurk.  And,  lastly,  Bismarck 
was  already  pledg'od  to  the  establishment  of  b 
representative  assembly  for  al!  Germany,  because  the 
King"  of  Prussia  by  Ills  advice  had  solomnLy  promised 
it  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Austria.  He 
knew  from  his  experience  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
that  Germany  oould  not  provide  such  representatives 
as  would  be  required  to  make  an  effective  jwpular 
assembly.  He  was  not  willing  that  his  representative 
assembly  should  wield  the  boundloss  power  of  an 
English  Honso  of  Commons :  it  was  wiser  to  take  as 
his  model  the  American  House  of  Representatives 
which  is  kept  in  check  by  the  Senate.  He  must,  in 
fact,  construct  an  influontiRl  Upper  Chamber  of  Legis- 
lature :  and  the  nattiral  way  of  constructing  it  was  to 
entrust  tlie  nomination  uf  its  members  to  the  irovern- 
uienta  of  the  component  states  in  the  federation.' 

In  the  courao  of  the  great  war  waged  in  1870-1871 

between  Germany  and  France,  the  four  states  in 

g  South    Germany,   Bavaria,    Wirtembej^, 

Empire,       BadcB,  and  Hcsso-Darmstadt,  asked  and 

I  70-1 7i'     obtained  admission    to    the    federation. 

The  North  Genu  an  Federation  took  the  name  of 

'  The  ftrKUimAtitk  ftiiil  spt-eclx'B,  from  wliicli  every  catirnaLc  of 
Biimarck'fl  pablio  life  mu\  policy  riniftt  lt«  formed,  are  cnllcctei)  in 
Hnlin,  Fiirel  Biamarrk.     Stadeius  of  naorlci-n  Gemtiui  higtory  h»»ft 
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thd  Germau  Empire,  but  its  constitution  remained 
unftlterod  in  its  j|;ener«l  principles. 

The  Gorman  Empire  iB  a  federal  state:  but  it 
differs  from  other  federal  states  because  i'nissia 
contains  more  inliabitants  than  all  the 
other  component  states  put  together,  and  ofthcGcr- 
because  the  strongest  organ  in  the  govern-  "*°  Empfrt, 
ment  is  a  liereditary  Bovereign,  There 
are  twenty-tive  states  in  the  Empire :  each  has  a 
government  of  its  own,  and  there  is  also  a  central 
or  federal  government  for  regulating  matters  which 
concern  the  wliole  Kmpire.  The  character  of  every 
federal  state  is  mainly  determined  by  the  extent  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  the  central  goTemmeut. 
The  central  government  m  the  German  Empire  is 
far  stronger  than  the  corresponding  organ  in  any 
other  federal  stata  It  has  all  the  powers  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  others  of  extreme  importance  in  addition. 
It  defines  and  enforces  the  obligations  of  every 
German  subject  in  regard  to  military  service;  it 
makes  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  iuchiding  all  law 
that  relates  to  meetings  and  newspapers  ;  and,  lastly, 
it  has  tho  power  of  altering  the  constitution,  subject 
only  to  tho  limitation  that  no  alteration  can  bo  made, 
if  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Legislature  (the 
Buiidesrath)  fourteen  votes  out  of  lifty-eight  are 
opposed  to  its  onactment.^ 

renscin  to  be  grAl«fiil  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Heaillacu   f<ir  the  excellent 
descriptions  af  the  cliiat  «veats  und  of  Ihu  Gonimn  couBtitutton 
containod  in  liia  Biimarfk  ('Hcrous  »( tho  Kaiions'  Si^n'eH). 
'  DAi-e«t«.  CvnttitKtiona  iiodtrtuv,  vol.  I.  pgi.  Vii,  t3G,  US. 
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The  coDtTol  goTcmnient  has  its  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  oi^ans.    The  executive  govem- 
ment  is  vested  in  the  Emperor  and  his 

Covcrament:  CbaDcellor.  The  King  of  Frusta,  from 
Execnthfe.      ^^^   f^^^   ^^^   ^^  ^   j^j^^    -^  German 

Emperor.  Ho  commands  the  armed  forces,  and 
makes  treaties;  but  to  declare  war,  if  not  merely 
defensive,  he  needs  the  consent  of  the  Bundesratb. 
The  Chancellor,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  his 
adriser,  and  is  President  of  the  Bundesratb. 

The  legislature  consieU  of  two  cbambers,  the 
Bundesratb  and  the  Reichstag.  The  Reichstag  is 
a  representative  chamber,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  members, 
elected  by  all  adult  male  German  subjects.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  written  constitution  to  prevent  it 
from  being  a  powerful  assembly;  but  hitherto  it 
has  not  exercised  any  strong  control  over  the 
Empire.  The  Itundesrath  consists  of  councillors 
named  by  the  governments  of  the  twenty-five  states. 
£ach  state  has  a  definite  number  of  votes.  There  are 
fifty-eight  votes  in  all :  liVussia  has  seventeen.  Each 
state  may  name  any  ntunber  of  councillors  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  its  votes;  but  in  every 
division  all  its  votes  must  be  given  on  the  same 
side  and  collectively. 

Of  the  two  chambers  the  Bundesratb  is  much  the 
more  powerful  It  is  composed  of  experienced  states- 
Tiietwo  men;  its  debates  are  secret;  and  it  is 
Ch*mb«r».  closely  linked  with  tho  executive  govern- 
ment, as  tho  Parliament  is  in  England,  because  the 
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Chancellor  is  its  Prosident.  The  Reichstag  is  broken 
up  into  many  small  groups;  and  liitherlo  the  {i^roups 
have  not  shown  much  power  of  cohering  together. 
Both  chambers  have,  under  the  constitution,  the  right 
of  proposing'  new  laws;  but  the  Bundesrath  is  far 
more  skilftil  than  the  Reichstag  in  drafting  them, 
and  its  proposals  have  the  support  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  Bundesrath  is  practically  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful assembly  in  the  Empire;  and  the  Reichstag 
has  to  content  itself  with  a  limited  opportunity  for 
criticism,  with  the  power  Lo  amend  or  reject  bills,  and 
to  refiise  its  assent  to  the  imposition  of  new  tases.^ 

AU  the  remaining  agencies  of  government  in 
Germany  are  of  minor  importance.  The  judicial 
oi^ac  in  the  central  government  is  a  law-  _. 
court  belougii^  to  the  three  old  Hauseatic  covcrniagr 
cities  of  Ltlbeck.  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  *6*°'^^^- 
which  are  component  states  in  the  Empire.  The 
work  of  interpreting  the  constitution,  which  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  assigned  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  done  in  the  German  Empire  by  the  central 
legislature,  which  has  the  power  of  amending  the 
constitution,  and  can  therefore  add  new  clauses  to 
settle  ita  interpretation ;  the  only  function  of  the 
High  Court  of  Appeal  which  sits  at  Lubeck  is  to  try 
accusations  of  high  treason  against  the  Empire." 
The  component  states  in  the  Empire  have  their 
separate  constitutions  and  govemments ;    but   the 

'  niMwIUm,  Biemarfh,  pp.  296-300. 

'  Constitntion  of  the  0«rTn&ti  Empira.  articloB  74,  7fi ;  printed 
in  DarestG,  QanttittUicms  Modevmty  vol.  i,  pp,  \b1,  IfiS. 
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fiphore  of  aotion  of  thoir  govommonts  is  coniined 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits)  by  tho  great  eiteut 
of  ibo  powers  exercised  by  the  central  goremmeut 
of  the  Erapira  Nevertheless  it  seems  incontestable 
that  the  i'mssian  minister  BismaTuk  showed  greai 
generosity  towards  tho  lesser  states  in  Germany, 
when  in  the  cotiaultations  which  made  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire  he  distributed  among  them  forty- 
one  votes  in  the  Bundesrath,  and  only  retained 
seventeen  for  Fruasia. 

Voluntary  unions  of  unequals  in  modem  times 
have  founded  two  different  kinds  of  composito  states. 
The  union  of  Scotland  with  England 
founded  a  unitary  state,  and  the  union  of 
the  Italian  states  witJi  Pleiltnont  foimded 
another  state  of  tho  same  nature;  but  the 
union  of  the  German  states  with  Piiissia  founded  a 
federation,  We  can  only  account  for  the  divergent 
results  produced  by  unions  of  weaker  with  stronger 
stales  by  observing  that,  in  every  case,  the  nature 
of  tho  union  has  been  determined  according  to 
tho  wishes  of  the  strongest  party  to  tho  union. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  modern  unions  of 
states,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  any  union 
Th  I  Uop  ^^  Austria  and  Hungary  under  one 
of  Austria  government  has  occiirred  in  recent  times, 
to  HDeafy-  ^jj^^  whether  tho  two  countries  are  now 
separate  states  or  are  joined  into  a  composite  stale. 
It  is  an  undoubtod  fact  that  for  four  or  five  years 
before  1867  they  were  as  truly  separate  states  as 
Scotland  and  England  before  their  union.    Can  we 
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assert  that  the  agreement  mode  between  them  in 
1867  joined  them  into  a  composite  state  of  federal 
character,  or  must  we  regard  it  as  amoimting  only 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  between  two  separate 
political  bodies? 

In  1867  Austria  and  Hungary  agreed  that,  under 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1723,  they  were  subject 
to  the  same  soTereign,  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg ;  that  in  future  they  T\-ould  have  the  same 
Ministers  for  Foreign  AiTah's,  for  War,  and  for  their 
Common  Finance.  They  further  made  an  agree- 
ment, subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
which  determined  the  proportions  in  which  they 
would  contribute  to  their  common  expenditure: 
from  1868  for  ton  years  70  per  cent,  was  paid  by 
Austria,  and  30  per  cent,  by  Hungary ;  from  1878 
Austria  paid  68-6  and  Hungary  314.^  The  ways 
and  means  of  raising  the  contributions  of  the  two 
countries  were  left,  to  be  settled  by  the  legislature  of 
each  country  for  itself,  and  were  in  no  sense  a 
matter  of  common  interest  or  of  common  regulation. 
There  were,  however,  some  matters  which  required 
concordant  legislation  for  the  whole  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  :  the  chief  item  among  thorn  was  obviously 
appropriation  of  suppUes.  The  settlement  of  these 
matters  was  entrusted  to  two  Delegations,  chosen  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  coimtries,  and  each  con- 
sisting of  sixty  members.  Each  Delegation  was  to 
sit  and  debate  by  itself  on  the  propositions  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  War, 

'  Dareste,  Ctinttif  lit  ions  Modenai,  vol.  i.  p.  333,  n-oto. 
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And  for  Finance.  Tlte  I'eleg&tions  wen  to  exchange 
comnitinicalionn  in  writing  of  their  decisions;  if, 
nfior  ihroo  intorchaii|,'es  of  cummunicutions  on  any 
inalter,  thoy  did  not  of^roe,  either  Delegation  ootald 
doinaiid  that  thoy  nhoiild  meet  together  in  a  Plenary 
SMnion,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter 
by  vote.* 

There  w  no  doubt  that  for  pnrpoRes  of  international 
law  tUo  agroornantii  mado  in  1H67  amounted  to  a 
A  itift  d  union  uf  Austria  and  Hunj^ary.  because 
HuNcorv.  llioy  neltlod  that  in  making  treaties  with 
noinivj.  f,jj.(^^|  powers  the  two  countries  would 
act  together.  1 1  is  therefore  right  and  proper  that 
ill  troatitioH  on  inturiiationul  law  those  two  countries 
ai-o  (losoribod  as  being  joined  in  a  J'ei-mnal  Union 
or  A  Rail  Union.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
htkvv  a  oouunon  gnroruuiunt  in  any  sense  that  would 
ioiply  ibuy  are  oue  siata  Tbey  cannot  bo  one  state 
nnlossihev  have  a  common  govemuient,  which  can 
iaaue  rommands  oithcr  to  the  governments  or  the 
BiihjiKit«  of  the  two  couDtxios.  Neither  the  Emperor* 
King  nor  biii  three  mimsMn  are  empowered  by  the 
oouHtitutiuus  of  Anstria  and  Hungary  to  issue 
QOlumaiMb  of  their  own  auihoiity.  The  Dek^^oos. 
vhtl«  lh«>y  sit  M{^aiat«ly.  an  not  oim 
•goiMgr  hut  iwa  If  indeed  they  Aould  join  in' 
PUMty  SeittOQ.  they  would  bea  cnuimn  kgisktoze 
fbr  tb«  ooitt|K!«)t«  state  of  Aastzix-Hoi^ary ;   hot 
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I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  their  junction,  and 
am  under  an  impression  that,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
no  Plenary  Session  has  been  held.  If  this  impression 
is  correct,  it  follows  beyond  a  doubt  that  Austria 
and  Hungary  are  separate  states  under  separate 
governments. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


SUMMARY 


Now  iliat  I  have  complotod  my  survey  nf  Political 
Bodies  and  their  Govorniaocts  I  wish  to  recapitulate 
its  results.  But  before  doing  this  it  may  be  veil  to 
digress  for  a  moment  into  a  notice  of  certain  words 
with  different  shades  of  ni&aning,  by  which  political 
bodies,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  designated. 

All  the  objects  of  our  investigation  have  been 
political  bodies.  A  political  hndy  is  any  group  of 
men,  or  group  of  groups  of  men,  joined  together 
by  the  one  fact  of  living  under  one  govermnent.  A 
commnxnity  is,  a  group  of  men  joined  together  by 
common  aims  and  interests ;  and  we  can  speak  of 
any  political  body  that  is  not  a  heterogeneous  empire 
as  a  community,  A  state  is  a  political  body  having 
an  equal  itfaivji  or  standing  with  those  political 
bodies  of  its  time  which  rank  highest  in  power  and 
civilisation.  Wo  can  then  quite  rightly  speak  of 
the  modern  nations  and  empires  and  of  the  ancient 
republics  as  states.  We  should  be  departing  from 
the  common  usage  of  words  if  we  gave  the  name  of 
state  to  a  mere  tribo  either  of  the  present  time  or  of 
past  ages ;  for  tribes  have  no  formal  negotiations  with 

one  Another,  and  therefore  have  uo  idea  of  status. 
16a 
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It  soems  incongruous,  too,  if  tKe  Roman  Empire  is 
called  a  state  at  the  time  when  it  wbb  lord  of  the 
civilised  world ;  it  could  not  condescend  lo  think  of 
status  when  it  possessed  imiyersal  dominion.  But 
though  the  terra  state  is  not  property  co-extensive 
wilh  politicul  body,  I  ha-ve  ventured  sometimes  to 
use  it  almost  as  ii"  it  were.  It  was  impossible  to 
employ  on  every  occasion  a  cmnbrous  combination 
of  an  adjective  and  a  noun  derived  from  different 
languages ;  and  wherever  T  have  wished  to  speak 
of  political  bodies  collectively,  without  pointed  refer- 
ence to  tribes  or  heterogeneous  empires,  I  have  given 
them  the  shorter  name  of  states. 

We  have  divided  states  into  two  classes  according 
as  they  are  simple  or  composite,  A  simple  state 
is  ono  community;  a  composite  state  is  „  . 
made  by  union  of  communities,  The  four  simple 
kinds  of  simple  states  are  known  as  tribes,  ^'****' 
simple  city  states,  independent  fiefs,  and  imitary 
nations.  (1)  A  tribe  is  a  community,  having  a 
territory  and  government  of  its  own.  living  mainly 
in  the  open  country,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
town  life,  and  devoting  itself  to  pastoral,  agricultural, 
or  military  pursuits.^  (2)  A  simple  city  state  is  an 
independoEt  community  of  townsmen,  living  in  a 
walled  city,  and  having  no  large  extent  of  rural 
territory,  so  tha.t  the  city  is  the  sole  centre  of  popula- 
tion, society,  wealth,  and  govornuient.-  (3)  An  inde- 
pendent fief  is  the  property  of  a  nobleman  who  ha^ 
become  an  independent    prince.^     (4)   A    imitary 

'  SeepageB  18,  26fi.         ^  See  pagos  56,  58.        '  Se«  page  24^. 
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naLion  i&  a  lai^  homogeneous  community,  ihoroughiy 
uniud  in  common  aims,  interests,  and  sentimente, 
and  living-  under  n  singlo  suproino  government.* 

Tlio  results  of  our  invostigation  and  classification 
of  simple  states  have  proved  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 
GoTernmtnts  ^^^  Tribes  have  been  divided  into  three 
of  simple  classes  according  as  they  are  poor  or  rich 
*  or  aggressive,  and  each  class  has  uniformly 

a  Dortain  kind  of  govemmeut  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  (2)  Simple  cities  have  been  separated 
into  two  classes  according  as  they  employ  slave 
labour  or  free  labour;  each  class  has  only  a  Caw 
kinds  of  government,  and  they  are  not  found  any- 
where but  in  that  particular  class  of  cities.  (3)  Inde- 
pendent Jiefs  have  necessMirilj  been  left  unnoticed, 
because  wc  have  no  complete  information  about 
their  characters  or  governments,  (4)  The  remaining 
class  of  simple  states,  the  modern  unitary  miUuna, 
all  conform  to  a  single  type,  and  all  have  the  same 
kind  of  govommcnt,  which  is  not  shared  by  any 
other  political  communities. 

Composite  states  also  have  been  classified.  They 
are  always  formed  by  union  of  lesser  commimities; 
and  they  fall  into  two  great  classes  accord- 
ing as  they  are  founded  on  (1)  compulsory 
luiion,  or  (2j  voluntary  union.  (])  Com- 
pulsory union  may  Join  together  like  communities 
or  unlike  communities.  If  it  joins  like  communities, 
and  they  are  cities,  the  resulting  composite  state 
is  a  complex  city  state.     If  it  joins  like  communities, 

1  ^e  pngM  3H,  3&(i. 
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and  thoy  aro  rural  In  character,  the  resulting  state 
is  like  the  raediieTal  kingdoms.  If  it  joins  anlike 
communities  the  resulting  state  is  a  heterogeneous 
empire,  (2)  Voluntary  union  joins  together  some- 
times states  of  equal  power,  sometimes  unequals. 
If  the  states  joined  together  are  equals,  the  resulting 
slate  is  alwa-ys  federal.  If  they  are  unequals,  the 
resulting  state  may  have  a  federal  or  a  unitary 
character  according  to  circumstancea 

Wo  have  divided  composite  states  into  classes,  but 
we  must  confess  that  not  one  of  those  classes 
conforms  iuvarialily  to  one  type  of  govern-  f~  ^ 

ment.  There  is  always  a  lan^e  element  of  oicompodt* 
deliberate  design  in  the  making  of  com- 
posLts  states  ;  they  arc  therefore  more  artificial  than 
simple  states,  and  more  variable  in  their  methods 
of  government.  (1)  The  states  made  by  conquest 
or  compulsion  are  complex  city  states,  raediaival 
kingdoms  and  their  like,  and  heterogeneous  empires. 
The  governments  of  complex  city  states  present 
analogies  with  one  another  but  do  not  conform  to 
a  single  type.  The  governments  of  mediteval  ktog- 
doins  are  varied  in  form  and  seem  to  defy  classifica- 
tion. The  govcL-nmsnts  of  heterogeneous  empires 
aro  even  more  multiform;  here,  however,  it  is  not 
the  state  that  makes  the  govemnient,  hut  the 
govermneut  that  makes  the  state.  Governments  of 
the  tind  known  as  bureaucratic  make  empires  of 
exceptional  strength  and  durabiUty.  The  strong 
empires  made  by  bureaucratic  governments  aro  all 
nearly  alike,  and  form  a  sub-olass  of  states  conlbnn- 
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ing  to  a  definite  type.  (2)  The  states  made  by- 
voluntary  union  have  all  been  federal,  except  Great 
Britain  and  modern  Italy,  which  became  unitary 
natioiLs.  These  two  unitary  nations  made  by  the 
willing  union  of  their  parts  do  not  difler  in  any  way 
from  the  unitary  nations  which  have  grown  up  from 
states  formed  in  distant  centuries  by  conquest.  Of 
the  ^ovenmients  of  federal  states  I  must  speak  with 
some  reserve,  because  there  are  some  which  I  have 
not  discussed.  If  I  had  esam-ined  them  all  I  should 
have  found  that  they  possess  some  features  in 
common;  but  the  government  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands would,  I  imagine,  have  presented  some  strange 
divergences  from  other  federal  j^overmnents.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  two  emment  forms  of 
federal  states,  known  respectively  as  loose  confedera- 
tions and  close  federations.  We  have  found  that 
the  governments,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  of  loose 
confederations  are  all  characterised  by  extreme 
weakness  in  the  common  government,  and  a  near 
approach  to  independence  in  the  governments  of 
the  component  states.  The  governments  of  closa 
federations  may  diverge  very  widely  ;  among  them  are 
numbered  both  the  frankly  republican  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  almost 
monarchic  government  of  the  German  Empire. 

My  recapitulation  has  heen  very  brief,  and,  if  taken 
by  itself,  not  very  lucid.  The  reader  may  probably 
wish  to  refer  back  to  the  passages  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  which  give  the  justification  and  ex- 
phmation  of  its  stateiueuts.      For  his  convenience 
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I  append  a  tabular  summary  in  two  columns,  with  refer- 
ences to  pages.    In  most  parts  of  the  table  (see  next 
pa^e)  the  first  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  kinds  of  states,  and  the  second  summaryfor 
indicates  the  character  of  their  ffovem-  convenience 

'^  of  reference. 

ments.  In  the  part,  however,  that  relates 
to  Heterogeneous  Empires,  where,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
government  is  primary  and  the  character  of  the  state 
secondary,  the  order  is  reversed;  the  first  column 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
second  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  state  which 
that  government  has  brought  into  existence. 


TABLE   OF  STATES 
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DIVISION  I.-SIMPLE  STATES 


KINDS  OF  STATES. 

1.  Tribes. 

a.  Poor  Tribes. 


6.  Rich  Tribes. 


c.  Aggressive  Tribes. 


2.  Simple  Cities. 
a.  With  slaves. 


6.  Without  slaves. 


3.  Independent  Fiefs. 

4.  Unitary  Nations, 


tit 


GOVERNMENTS. 

Uniform.  Assembly  of  kii^, 
elders,  and  people  (pages  17- 
25). 

Uniform.  Council  of  king 
and  elders  (p^es  25-31). 

Uniform.  King  only,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief (pages  39, 
40). 

Class  governments. 
Limited  to  three  forms — 

(1)  Oligarchy.    (2)  Tyranny. 

(3)  Democracy  (pages  62-79). 
Limited  to  few  forms.      The 

rulers  are  a  group  of  classes 

(pages  311-341). 

Unknown  (pages  242,  243). 

Uniform.  A  Cabinet,  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  dignified  Sove- 
reign, who  reigns  but  does 
not  rule  (pages  394-416). 
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DIVISION  II.-0OMPOSITE  STATES 


KINDS  OF  STATES. 
1.  Unions    made     by 

compulsion. 
A.  Unions  of  ii^  States 
made  by  compul- 
sion. 
a.  Complex      City 
States. 


6.  Mediseval  king- 
doms. 

B.  Unions  of  urdike 
States  made  by 
compulsion. 

HeterogeneousEmpires. 

GOVERNMENTS. 

(1)  Bureaucracy     with 
strong  military  force. 

(2)  Other  governments. 


GOVERNMENTS. 
One  supreme  government. 


Not  Uniform,  but  not  ex- 
tremely variable.  Elective 
magistrates,  a  council,  popu- 
lar assembly  (pages  80-150). 

Various  (pages  288-308). 


KINDS  OF  STATES. 

Durable  Empires  (pages  176- 

208). 
Empires  various  in  form,  but 

always  transient  (pages  209, 

210). 

KINDS  OF  STATES.  GOVERNMENTS. 

2.  VOLTJNTARY  UNIONS. 

A.  Voluntary  unions  of    Federal.      Many    co-ordinate 
equals.  governments     (pages    41 9 , 

420). 
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DIVISION  n.— COMPOSITE  STATES  (corUinued) 
KINDS  OF  STATES.  GOVERNMENTS. 

a.  Loose  confederations.    The  central  government  weak 

(pages  422,  423). 
6  Close  federations.  The  central  government  com- 

paratively    strong     t,pages 
423-450). 
B.  Voluntary  unions  of 
unequcds     (of    rare 
occurrence). 

1.  Great  Britain,  1707-     UnitaryStates  (pages  455-457). 
1801.       Italy    from 

1859. 

2.  Germany  from  1867.    A  Federation  (pages  457-464). 


APPENDIX^ 

HYPOTHESES  OF  A  TNIFORM  ORIGIN 

OF  politicjVL  bodiks  and  governments 

Many  speculative  thinkers  have  conceived  an  idea  that 
there  must  have  been  aome  uiiiforni  pi-ocess  which  origin- 
ally gave  birth  to  all  primitive  political  bodies  and  to  all! 
primitive  governments.  Houker,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Koueseau  all  argued  in  favour  of  their  hypotheses  of  a 
uniform  origin.  It  is  now  univcrsaHy  admitted  that  their 
hjpothoaos  itre  diaprovetl  by  known  factSj  and  it  is  iieedleaa 
for  me  to  coiiBider  them.  The  attempt  (to  which  I  referred 
iii  my  text),  to  discover  a  uniform  origin  of  political  organi- 
sation from  observation  of  ancient  customs  imbeddod  in 
the  institutiona  of  peoples  who  aftarwunlB  attained  to 
various  degrees  of  eiviliaation,  was  made  by  Filmer  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  repeated  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  We  may  confine  our 
attention  to  Sir  Henry  Maine's  reaearchea  aiid  conclusions. 
His  researches  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in  our  know-i 
ledge  of  primitive  social  cusboma,  and  among  his  coriclusiona 
are  numbered  both  a  theory  of  Primitive  Family  Discipline 
and  a  theory  of  an  Origin  of  Government.  As  primitive 
social  customs  and  family  discipline  are  not  themselves 
a  part  of  my  subject,  I  need  not  mention  anything  that 
bus  been  discovered  or  written  in  regard  to  them  except 
what  affects  goverumonts  aud  theii'  origins  or  forme. 

The  ancient  customs  to  bo  noticed  are  these.     It  ia  a 
perfectly  established  fact  that,  among  the  Komans  under 

1  B«>e  page  7. 
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the  Idngs  and  the  Kopublic,  the  father  of  a  family  was  the 
sole  owner  of  pruperly,  except  what  his  suns  earned  tn  the 
aervice  of  the  state,  and  in  ^unily  discipline  be  was  far 
p  ,  . .  more  uncontrolled  master  of  his  wife  and  Tiis 

cuGtotus  adult  sona  and  adult  unmsiriod  daughters  than 

known  from  a  modem  paront  is  of  a  child  ten  years  old.' 
evidetice.  \yf,  j^j.^  ,.q](J  ]yy  (Jajua,  the  great  Roman  jnrist, 

that  he  had  never  beard  of  fathers  of  familien  poe^esaingl 
these  extreme  puwera  in  any  people  outside  ij^me,  except 
the  Celts  who  bjul  settled  in  Galatia.  fiut  though  the 
Roman  family  despotism,  known  a^;  Patria  Poteatas,  never 
exiatod  except  among  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  it  ia 
certain  that  in  some  other  p&oples  adult  sons  were  in  some 
degree  subject  to  their  frtthcrH.  The  books  of  Uenesis  and 
Exodns  prove  that  their  writers  knew  of  pooptea  in  which 
adult  HoiiB  had  to  obey  their  fathers  in  gome  rcsp«cta;  and 
there  are  indications,  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  study 
hut  which  I  believe  to  be  trustworthy,  that  some  kind  of 
subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers  has  prevailed 
among  the  Hindus,  the  northoni  Slavs  of  Kui^aia,  and  thaJ 
soutbern  Sla^vs  of  the  Balkans.  Sir  H&ury  Maine  made' 
and  published  sorao  most  intereating  researches  into  the 
customs  of  the  ani:ient  Insh,  which  included  most  intricate 
auangements  for  the  acciuieitiou  of  family  rights,  but  were 
hy  no  means  ertuivalent  to  a  nimple  system  of  pateroiU 
command  and  fdial  cbediencc. 

It  was  shown  by  the  rcdearchoe  that  in  some  uiicient 
peoples  fathers  had  some  control  over  the  doings  of  their 
adult  sons.  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  his  followers 
inferred  by  analogy  that  in  other  peoples, 
about  whom  wo  have  no  evidence,  a  similar 
system  prevailed.  ]  do  not  think  any  soUd 
argument  against  their  inference  can  be 
founded  on  the  fact  that  in  modern  uncivilised  peoploa 
mothers  and  not  fathers  are  the  owners  of  family  property 

>  For  the  evidenr^e  lee  Mfcnina«lt,  HSt»it«lte  AUeHlMtner.  JVwwtoJm, 

vol,  i.  pp.  2-^i, 


Theory  of 

ptimitivc 

pAtcraal 

family 

discipline- 
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and  the  tianamittore  of  ownership  to  their  childniii.  Mr. 
Lewis  Morgan  in  bis  Ancient  Smfty  expreHseB  a  probable 
opinion  wlieii  he  says  that  where  Matriarchate  came  firct 
Patriarchate  might  oaeily  follow.  It  suunia,  further,  that 
the  existence  among  the  liomans  of  paternal  superiority 
over  adult  sons  yields  a  fair  prcmnnption  of  tts  GxistCDCe 
among  the  Greeke,  ami  the  supposition  that  it  provailitd 
among  the  early  Ureelta  gives  the  only  reasonable  expiaiia- 
tioii  of  many  of  theii*  later  customs  and  sentiments.  I  take 
it,  then,  that  some  kind  of  Patriarchato  in  regard  to  family 
property  and  diseiplino  exiatod  among  the  forefathers  of 
the  two  ^eat  rulbig  peoples  of  aticient  history,  and  to 
some  degree  among  those  two  peoples  in  the  ages  when 
they  ara  known  to  U8  from  contemporary  evidence.  But 
this  fact  is  of  minor  importance  in  the  hietory  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  if  there  was  no  Patriarchate  among  the  Germans, 
the  founders  of  the  gruatust  uiediaival  and  modern  states. 
1  think  it  is  proved  thai  thero  was  none.  It  i»  eeitain  the 
rigid  Ffttria  Poteatas  of  the  Komane  did  not  exist  Among 
the  Germans.  The  T'oman  Potestas  made  it  inipoasiblo 
that  a  title  to  inheritance  could  be  derived  from  or  through 
a  woman.  Tacitug  tella  us  that,  if  a  Gerxaan  died  without 
ieuving  chiUlreii,  the  nt!xt  claimants  to  his  succesaion  wera 
hie  brothers,  his  father's  brothers,  and  hia  ?«o/M''.5" brothers.' 
A  mother,  then,  among  the  Gennana  eould  transmit  a  title, 
and  the  striet  Koniaa  Poteatas  with  its  cojt<Mjmitant,  ax.- 
elusive  agnatic  suceeasion,  did  not  exist.  On  all  this  I  lay 
no  Ktroas  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  would  ever  imagine 
that  the  Germans  had  over  lived  under  a  complete  system 
of  Roman  Patria  Potestas.  But  there  are  other  facts 
whieh  I  think  important  hBoauee  they  coii\ince  mc  that 
the  tiustonis  of  the  Germans,  from,  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  information,  did  not  give  fathws  any  power 
to  control  their  adidt  eons  in  their  peraons  or  property. 
About  -too  A.D.  the  Gallic  provincials  wore  Koman  citizens, 
and  the  family-relatLouH  uf  most  of  them  were  regulated 
1  Taoitus,  Oerma^iia.  c,  20. 
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hy  iho  Roman  system  of  Patria  PoMstas.  Soon  a(t«rward8 
Gonn&ii  peoples  aottled.  umong  the  Gallic  provincials  as 
moBtcrs  and  mloru.  If  cbey  hud  brought  with  thorn  any 
pnlriitrchal  custom  giving  fatb«n<  control  in  private  rela- 
tions over  thoir  adult  children,  that  custom  would  have 
QOiiibinud  with  thu  Patria  PoteKtae  alreariy  prevalent  in 
Gaul,  ami  the  mixed  population  in  the  country  would  have 
lived  either  partly  under  the  German  cuHtoni  ami  partly 
under  the  Roman,  or  under  Bome  system  intermediate 
between  the  two.  As  a,  matter  of  fact,  the  French  lawyers 
could  wi'ite  piii'^san.ce  de  pire  en  Franc-  n'a  luu,  and  I  see  no 
reaaon  to  doulit  that  they  couk!  have  written  it  as  truly 
in  the  ago  of  Charlemagne  ait  in  any  suheoqucnt  period. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypotbesia  of  a  uniform  Origin  o£ 
Stales  and  Governments  rests  on  the  belief  that  a  pfttri- 
Theory  of  ■'^rohal  system  of  Family  Ownership  and  Disci- 
anorifin  pUne  was  widely  dill'ujied,  if  not  universal, 
o/goveni-  among  primitive  peoples  at  some  stage  of 
incnt.  their  oxiatoneo.     Ho  supposes  that  familieg 

exputidtiil  into  bodies  politic  by  protiefti^es  of  multiplication 
of  descendants  and  adoption  of  sons,  and  that  when  the 
expansion  bad  occurred  the  father  of  the  family  became 
king  or  chief  of  the  politioal  bodyj  or  that  the  govemmenl 
was  closely  imitated  from  the  rule  of  a  patriarch  over  hia 
family.  This  method,  however,  of  creating  political 
goverumont  where  none  had  existed,  could  only  be  prac- 
tised by  a  people  who  had  lived  under  a  patriarehal  system 
of  private  family-relations.  If  my  reaeouing  in  the  laat 
paragraph  is  con-ect,  the  Germans  had  no  such  system  of 
family -organiaati on,  and  therefore  among  them  there  was 
net  patnarehal  origin  of  government.  The  chief  states  of 
media-vul  and  modern  times  were  founded  by  Germans, 
and  therefore  the  governments  of  those  states  owed  nothing 
to  a  patriarchal  origin.  If  ao  much  is  eBtaMished,  I  do  not 
oare  to  dlsuuss  origins  of  govurnmvnt  in  other  states.  But 
it  may  be  useful  to  remiirlc  that  among  the  Komans,  who 
lived  under  the  utrictesL  Fntria  Poteatas  ever  known,  no 


truly  political  instibutioiiB  are  proved  to  have  a  patriarci 
origin.  The  Roman  kingship  had  no  such  origin,  beciiuae 
thu  kings  did  not  auueeed  by  inlieritaneo  but  were  elected. 
The  senate  was  hardly  patiiarchal,  hcfjni«c  the  senators 
■were  nominated.  If  the  curia;  had  been  jidtriarehal,  their 
nam&3  would  havG  been  aa  conspicuous  in  records  as  the 
naraee  of  the  patriuian  gentes,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
thought  that  a  curia  contained  about  ten  gentea  and  a 
hundred  families,  because  patriarchal  bodies  mnst  var^ 
gi-eatly  in  the  pace  at  which  they  multiply  the  number  of 
their  offshoots.  Lastly,  the  patrician  gentes,  as  the  Cor- 
nelia and  the  Papiria,  were  undoubttdly  patriarchal  in 
origin.  The  gentile  names  were  raoat  conapicuous :  the 
Gens  Coraulitt  coatairiod  sixteen  great  fttmilies,  with  my.Qy 
Bub-divisions,  while  some  gentes  containod  only  one  family. 
The  gcKtes,  then,  as  they  had  conspicuous  names  and 
varied  greatly  in  size,  exhibited  both  the  marks  which 
distinguish  patriarchal  institutions.  But,  in  times  known 
to  liistoi-y,  the  individual  geutoe  were  not  iiolitical  iiistitu- 
lions ;  and  wo  do  not  knf.>w  that  they  ever  had  bt^en 
poUtioal.  It  is,  DO  doubt,  possible  that  before  the  tribes 
of  the  Titles,  Eamnes,  and  Liicerea  were  formed,  the  heada 
of  patrician  gentea  may  have  been  hoadi?  of  minute  political 
societies;  but,  oven  so,  tht'y  furnish  a  solitary  instance  of 
a  patriarchal  Roman  institution  which  may  onCe  have  been 
political  in  eharactpr. 
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AoOMAJf  League,  412L 
Areopagus,  95. 
Ai^s,  173. 

_^l'J-llus,  u. 

Atheua,   Attlcn.     Sfi  City  States, 

Ancient, 
Augustus,  lUO. 
Auatrln,  relalions  uf,  ivitli  Hungarj-, 

465. 

BsLotuM,     Sot  Nntious,  Unitury  : 

nlso  S9«,  402. 
Barea.ucriiiCf ,  207. 

Cksae,  133. 

Custile,     Sec  Spftiu. 

Celtfi.  prehistoric,  Ifi. 

CharleiiiagEie,1iisijrapiruitniigOT'ara- 

uieiit,  223. 
City  StfttiiB,  defiDitioti,  56 ;  ori^, 
fifi  ;  HiHjjde  aud  comjilex,  n8.  Sfe 
City  States,  Ancient ;  City  Stntna, 
Coniplifit ;  CiCyStntos,  Mttlisva] ; 
City  States,  Simple. 
City  Status,  Andeui— 

Athwia  before  4S0  B.C.  Sk Attica. 

Athena  aflisp  ISO  B.C.,  Ifil  17.1 ; 

KtruclLLre    of    the   Ktatn,    151  ; 

ileiiiOL'iaey  is,  1&8.1?3. 

Attir.a,    prolustfiric.  83;    im(!«r 

EupBtmlw,  84;  coiifititution  of 

Solon,    86 1    PaisiatratUfl   and 

Hi)t[ilnSj   91  ;    coDEti'.ution    of 

Cleistiieiius,  8"2. 

Rome,  gt'ogi'»[)liy,  lOZ;  eoroplex 

eharacter  in.  pruhiatoric  timsB, 

101;  nuiier  kiug.'!,  107;  seceii- 


«ioti  or  t1ie  Pl«b3,  116;  die 
tUpublie,  116-142;  S^iiiitc,  15.1- 
143.  For  Hubsuqueut  liJKtory 
of  Rome,  sre  EmpiiT,  Hetern- 
gentKiiis. 
City  States,  OojuplBX,  80-150  ;  con- 

clualonBrfl^anling,  H6. 
City   States,    Mediievnl,   origin   of, 

3o!P;  diverfitf  fliarivclers,  311  ;  in 

Oeraiacy,    3Q9.    511  ;    iu    Italy. 

309., 

Florenee  ufter  12SS,  guvemiueitt 
of  the  Trade  Guilds  ia,  317  : 
the  sievBii  Gieater  Arts,  318; 
orgaaa  ol  g-overuumut,  S19 ; 
Priori,  .320;  Grti»tcr  and  Middle 
Arts,  321 ;  anllu|jatioii  of  dee- 
tiona,  S22  ;  me  of  t.he  lot,  323  ; 
Tyranny,  V2-\  ;  the  Middle  and 
I/esserArls,  'Jr^fi ;  rLirtettuelfa, 
328  ;  mmiiotiiiioiii,  S2ii ;  weattli 
of  Florence,  323  ;  iucompetvQce 
of  tbeguildsmcn,  331  ;  ntjitMiiA 
af  thi)  Piirte  Guulfa,  3^2;  the 
Cioiiipi,  S34 ;  tLetr  tiisiii'rvu- 
tiou,  338  ;  entiiiction  of  Giiild- 
govfrumcut,  33ff:  chjw&cter- 
iBiicn  of  Floii'euce,  34(J, 

Dentm.  148. 

Veuiee,  origiu  and  «iile,  3J3 ; 
early  gnTfriiiiieiit,  S-1-1  ;  Dnpes, 
34ri;iietv  avui  ut'  govuriiumut, 
SiG ',  dltibiut  depi'uiJeucit^K,  !^7  : 
the  Great  Council,  341';  aou- 
tt'ntmeTit  of  lii.a  people,  350; 
niw  depemieai'ici,  '.{51  ;  skilled 
rulern,  36:j ;  Prugmli,  S5&; 
4ffil 
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QaHrantut,  3S3  ;  closing  of  the 
Great  Council,  354 ;  Council  of 
Ten,  355 ;  Decline  of  Venice, 
366. 

City  States,  Simple,  definition  of, 
58;  in  Greece,  62-79;  in  Italy, 
311,  316;  in  Germany,  341. 

CleUthenes,  92-100. 

OoDstantioB  the  Great,  200. 

Constitutions.    See  Tahle,  474. 

Dbmocracies,  73-79 ;  161-173. 

Denmark,  392.  393,  398. 

Despotic  governments.     See  Tyr- 

anni ;  Empires,  Heterogeneoas  ; 

Nations,      Unitary ;     England ; 

FraDce ;  Spain. 
Diocletian,  200. 

Empires,  Heterogeneous,  artificial 
,  and    variously    governed,    209 ; 
characters    of,    determined    by 
their  governments,  473. 
Empire  of  Charlemagne,  228. 
Empire,  Roman,  at  first  under  an 
urban  constitution,  176  ;  Julius 
Cieaar,    188 ;    Augustus,    191  ; 
despotic  government,  193  ;  dis- 
puted successions,  195 ;  Council 
of  the  Emperor,  199  ;  govern- 
ment of,   under    Constantine, 
202. 
England,  made  by  union  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes,  258  ;  conquered  by 
the  Danes  and  the  Normans,  259  ; 
institutions    of,   under    Norman 
and  Angevin    kings,    261 ;    pre- 
rogatives   of  the   kings  in    the 
Middle  Ages,  288 ;  great  power 
of  the  Tndor    sovereigns,   365  ; 
new  houses  of  nobles  and  gentry 
in  tbe  age  of  the  Tudors,  368 ; 
their  usefulness  in  IochI  govern- 
ment, 369.     For  subsequent  his- 
tory, ,'we  Nations,  Unitary. 
Sstale,  definition  of  the  word,  292. 
Estates,  nsiieniblieR  of,  in  England, 
292 ;  in  Castile,  296 ;  in  France, 
301. 


Fbdebal  States.  See  Unions  of 
equal  communities ;  also  of  un- 
equal commnuitios. 

Fiefs,  independent,  232,  241,  274. 

Florence  before  1282  A.D.,  origin, 
312  ;  industrial  organisation,  312  ; 
early  government,  313 ;  Ghibelines 
and  Giielfs,  314;  exile  of  the 
Ghibelines,  315.  For  subsequent 
history,  see  City  States,  Hedinval. 

France,  medieval,  a  kingdom  sepa- 
rated off  from  the  empire  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  231 ;  indepen- 
dence of  fiefs  is,  241,  244  ;  county 
of  Paris,  243 ;  Dux  Francorum, 
245  ;  became  Rex,  249  ;  growth 
of  the  king's  demesne  to  1300 
A.D. ,  270  ;  Curia  Regis,  262,  276 ; 
kingly  power  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
299;  towns,  302;  clei^y  and 
nobles  in  the  Middle  Ages,  304  ; 
weakness  of  the  States-General, 
304. 

France,  modern,  condition  of,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  870 ;  new 
noblesse,  370;  intendants,  371  ; 
privileged  orders,  372 ;  enmity 
between  classes,  373;  the  Great 
Revolution,  374  ;  redistribution 
of  property,  374  ;  constitution  of 
1791,  375;  dtsruptionof  the  state, 
376  ;  Paris  after  the  disruption, 
377 ;  constitution  of  the  year  iij. , 
378  ;  intervention  of  the  army, 
378 ;  military  despotism,  379 ; 
unity  of  France,  380 ;  charter  of 
1814,  388  ;  Republic  of  1848,  390 ; 
renewed  despotism,  390  ;  con- 
stitution of  1871,  391. 

Francia,  243 ;  merged  in  the  French 
kiug's  demesne,  270. 

Franks,  Austraaian,  225, 

Franks,  Salian,  218. 

Gaul,  German  races  in,  218. 
German  Empire,  modem,  460. 
Government,    the    first   origin    of 
every,  unknown,   7 ;    conditions 
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avt^nHtay    U>  llie   axlfitenM    Of, 
84a 
OovcmmenU.    S*r.  TaWs,  474. 

Hpnoart,  relation*  of,  with  An- 
itria.  -Iflo, 

IFALV,  iiDiler  tfco  Lomtmiils,  217  ; 
City  States  in.  SO0-3&6  ;  inodera, 
set  NnUoiw,  Unitary,  soil  UnionB 
of  nacqunl  communitiw. 

Jpura  CssAii,  ISR. 

KtKoa,     See  ProrogAtivcs. 

Li(»(ir'EDoc,  27i 
Lei:  HoTteunia,  ISS. 
Louis  W  Qros,  SQO. 

Mi]rri.tiuD  of  tlie  liarViarUns,  2]I. 

I>Iatii).sb,  Unitary,  oriein  auil  clmr- 
soter,    358;    exteti«lon    to   con- 
reaicDt  1)0iindnri(M,  S&&  ;  prugrtsn 
tuwnrilH    unity,     860;    doBpotlL 
BOtferuiiu'iits— in  Kjiniu,  H8"2 ;  in 
Frtuioe,  mi  :    In   Koglatiif,  m5 ;  i 
-decline  rif  <i««pi)tic  govenifuputii  , 
in,  361  1  Atftgo  nf  thnt  ileiJitic  lu  < 
Bugliimi.  383;  control  by  t-arliii-  ' 
ittent.383;partieBaiiiltbe'Lt&binc!l,  | 
9S4  ;  eud  of  despotic  goveniiui-nt 
in  Bngluid,   385;  din'.line  of  il«- 
epoUc  governmentii  on  the  Conti- 
neitt,  387;   in    Bpsiu,   38S :    in 
France,  3&8  :  the  oliartor  uf  1814, 
33S;   politliMiI   ruquireiiienta   of 
unitar)'  natliitix  in  moilem  Umea, 
S9S;  tl)Gir  nioili'ni  conatitutiona, 
3&K-41S ;    tlieli'    giiJt;]^    HiiprGmu 
gDvetuiiiHiits,  395  ;  contrullairl  by 
PorliantDUtc,    396;     ParLiaiitents 
(ill  Inrgi! iinlioiu)  tn  two  rhnnilierij, 
SS7 ',    Uic  chnmbert  oi    iinnijiial 
power.    39".     Unitary    untions 
ell II 11 1 <Tn ted,    393;    their    repre- 


iMiitatite  t:httii)Ii«r»,  HBP;  iip^ier 
chnmhaniu  ct)Dtin«nta[  uationfT, 
401  ;  the  Engllfili  {•vvn,  103  ;  x-x- 
rcntlve^oreTninent^,  401:iiio<]i'n3 
PiirlluitienlH  rutlier  di.'tlber«tiv« 
tliiui  iFffialative,  406;  participa- 
tiouDf  Cubiiiiitfi  ill  tnakinf;  Iavih. 
4n5  ;  ji]<licittii)'»H  of  uuiliiry  im- 
tiojifi,  JOS  :  (1  it, emtio nn  iu  tijiiBtl. 
liiliuun,  41:j;ili{^ilici)S9verai^ia. 
412;  uuilary  nations  or  natural 
graMli,  j]4;  of  on«  ap«dea,  114; 
linl.  not  of  the  santf  tijiv,  41S  ; 
liir-ir  i^rrrunients  nntural,  415. 

Nortli  GcrniaiL  Fdikratioo,  4C9. 

Norway,  1W8,  Wi,  406.  iW  alafl 
Nailona,  L'liitory. 

OLIOAROFItftt,  87-70. 
Oatru'iaiii,  97. 

I'APdDV  in  th«  Miildle  Afia.  2S4. 
Paris,  243,  377. 
rdrleineiit  do  Paris,  aOO,  37^, 
I'lLi-liaiiticdit,  iiiediiiival  £)uglieli,  2&S  ; 

i'haroQter  aud  powura,  294. 
I 'arii anient*,  modrrn,  383-408. 
Pnlriftivhal  theory,   in    regard    to 

l-riviii«  fttuiily  dfiicipliui.',  473 ;  la 

tTjia.rd  to  porctiiiiii'.nt,  480. 
Vctn,  KngUiih,  403  ;  of  Franoe,  SBO. 
flulir^  lioniauB,  116-142. 
PiiTogatives  of  king*  in  nwdifeval  I 

EusUud,  2S$ ;  in  Caelili;,  SOS  ;  ia 

RouA^c  law  tn  tiie  Uiddl*  Ages, 

276. 
Ronm.    &x  City  Suton,  Ancieiit; 

Snipin>a,  I1«t«rog«Deona. 

SKRvira  Tpuice,  HO. 

miLVH,  prvhisturlc,  15. 

Solon,  85. 

Spain,  iiiid«T  tli>-  aotlis,  210 ;  nnd«r 
tiie  MoiT)-,  2*^1 ;  Chnxti»is  refii^M* 
in,  2:^3  ;  i-uj'ly  CLri.'itiari  IcinKdunu 
in,  238  ;  deL'Sine  of  tlie  .MdUTii  in. 
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2S6;  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

266  ;  its  institutions,  267  ;  kingly 
power,  295  ;  Cortea,  296  ;  union 
of  kingdoms  in,  359 ;  despotic 
government  in,  363.  See  also 
Nations,  Unitary. 

Sparta,     See  Tribes. 

Slate,  usage  of  the  word,  468. 

States,  provisional  classification  of,_ 
1-6 ;  simple  and  composite,  2, 
469 ;  Table  of  States,  474.  See 
also  City  States,  Empires,  Nations, 
Unions  of  commnnitics,  of  equal 
communities,  and  of  uneqnal 
communities, 

Sweden,  united  under  Gustavus 
Vasa,  392 ;  modem  constitution 
of,  393,  398, 400 ;  imperfect  union 
of,  with  Norway,  454. 

Switzerland,  ancient  cantons  in, 
254 ;  history  of,  see  Unions  of 
equal  communities  made  by 
voluntary  consent  (2). 

Tammany,  436. 

Transvaal,  46. 

Tribes,  definition  of,  16  ;  tables  of, 
37,  54 ;  modern  uncivilised,  11 ; 
prehistoric  Aryan,  13 ;  ancient 
German,  13, 17-20, 32-36 ;  Spartan 
tribe,  20-25, 40-46 ;  Achiean  tribes, 
26-28;  Anglo-Saion,  28;  tribes 
formed  by  coalescence,  39 ; 
aggressive,  40 ;  slave-owning,  40- 
48  ;  federated,  49  ;  in  Asturia, 
240;  conclusions  about  tribes,  51. 

Tyranni,  70. 

Uncivilisbd  peoples,  8. 

Unions  of  commimities  effected  by 
compulsion,  255,  453 ;  unions  of 
tribes,  39,  258 ;  of  small  rural 
commonities,  249,  285,  270  ;  of 
modem  states,  452,  453. 

Unions  of  equal  communities 
made  by  rotuntary  consent,  or 


Federal  Btatea,  419 ;  general 
characteristics  of,  420 ;  Staateu- 
bund  and  Bundesstaat,  421. 

(1)  Achsan  League,  442. 

(2)  Switzerland,     medieval,     443 

modem,  444  ;  powers  of  Federal 
Govemmentin,  445;  legislature; 
445 ;  executive,  446 ;  judi 
cature,  446  ;  the  cantons,  254 

447  ;  alterations  in  the  law  and 
the  constitution,  448  ;  Referen 
dum,  448  ;  Popular  Initiative. 

448  ;  steady  tightening  of  the 
union,  449. 

(3)  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 

lands  mentioned,  419. 

(4)  United    States  of  America,   in 

loose    confederation,    422 ;    in 
close  federation,  423 ;    powers 
of  Federal  Govemmentin,  423  ; 
Legislature  and  Executive  co- 
ordinate, 424,  427;  President, 
425  ;  Congress,  426  ;   Commit- 
tees, 428 ;  Federal  Judicature, 
430  ;   amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution, 432;    the    States  in 
the  Union,  433 ;  their  govern- 
ments,  434;    Tammany,  436; 
professional    politicians,    439 ; 
debates  not  widely  read,  440  ; 
steady  tightening  of  the  union, 
441. 
Unions    of    unequal    communities 
made  by  voluntary  consent,  455  ; 
union  of  Scotland  and  England, 
455 ;    of  Italian  states,  456 ;    of 
German     states,     459;      North 
German  Federation,  459  ;  German 
Empire,    460;    its    constitution, 
461 ;  chief  organs  of  government, 
462;   leaser  governing  agencies, 
463. 
United    States    of  America.      See 
Unions  of  equal  communities  (4). 

Vkhick.    See  City  States,  Mediaeval. 


